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DANTE’S BUST 

Characters ; DANTE AND A SCULPTOR 

[Scene : Late evening, in a large, shadowy studio in which there are 
m-any unfinished leax models and figures shrouded in moist 
cottons and linens ; all save one, which, completed, has been 
on exhibition in finished form during the evening. Over this 
the Sculptor is j.ulling a fresh, dry cloth. A rap on the door 
startles ///;;?.] 


SCUl.PTOR 

’Tis strange that someone knocks at this late hour. 
Who can it be ? The clock has long since struck 
The note of midnight. All my guests have gone 
These many hours. But — come in, I say ! Come in ! 


Da.ntr 

{Entering softly, heavily hooded. ) 

You are awake ! Good ! 1 feared you’d be 

Asleep, lost in dreams upon your silken couch. 
Your body dead to action. 

Sculptor 


Not I asleep ! 
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But, pardon, Sir, your presence here'is puzzling. 

Your face is hid, your voice is strange — do I, 

Have I the^ honor — may I ask ? 

Dante 

You ask 

My name and whence 1 came ? Has mem’ry then 
Forsaken you ? Among your bidden guests 
To-night was one who did not come and yet 
You knelt in pray’r before your w'ork was done 
To ask that one to be your guest. In truth, 

You were expecting me ! 

Sculptor 

Expecting — you ? 

{Dante removes the hood about his face as the Sculptor gazes 

in amazement.) 

Dante ! You ! Yes, I’d hoped you'd come, but why 
Are you so late ? The people and the crowds 
Have long since scattered. 

Dante 

I did not come for them. 

1 had intended coming sooner but 
I had no wish to see the flatterers. 

To gaze upon their fawning on this night 
Of your unveiling. I could not come to frown 
On their idolatry and spoil your moment 
Of success. 

Sculptor 

My moment ! More than great, 

More than precious was the instant. Now let me show 
You that for which you came, the bust on w'hich 
I have replaced the covering, for all 
The inspiration I have felt came but , 
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From you. And noW the work is done, ’tis sweet 
To welcome you. ’Tis passing sweet 

Dante 

{Detaining the Sculptor a moment as he would unveil the bust of Dante.) 

'Tis sweet 

That you should strip my soul and lay it bare 
Before men’s gaping eyes ! Dismantle then, 

That I may see with what you won the praise. 

The honeyed words, the adulation of 
The moment just now gone. But wait — I would 
Prolong this limpid joy in which I stand 
Suspended, stay its pure delight. I first 
Would ask if you have made me beautiful. 

If you have caught the zest, the eagerness. 

With which I lived, the rapture of my faith ? 

Have you marked ihe soft caress that once was on 
My lips ? The tenderness that filled my heart, 

That loved all things and man ? And have you caught 
And chiselled, too, the vision made me see 
Man’s frailty — yet led me to endure, the while 
I loved him ? Have you mirrored in my eyes their hope, 

The self-forgetfulness, the love of beauty, 

Through which I lived, that bade me toil through years 
Creating poetry ? Those hours.of work, 

Do they show, too ? Perhaps in furrowed brow ? 

Or, have you brushed them all away, to leave 
The man as once the youth began ? 

{Turning to the Sculptor.) 

Divine 

Worker of grace, maker of images, lift now 
The covering, gently, easily I I would 
Not look upctn myself too soon I 
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{The Sculptor raises the covering slowly.) 

The bust ! 

The ribbed* chest that once was mine ! The neck — 

How it resembles one that bore my head, 

And yet — the face is old, the skin, oh God, 

Sags heavily. Those lines — could you have erred ? 

Oh, no, you couldn't — not you ! Go on ! Make haste ! 
Remove the cloth that I may see — 

{7'he Sculptor removes the cloth) 

My face 

Like that ? My chin ? What have you done ? Forgive 

Me, Sir. I meant not to frighten you, or cry 

Aloud. My lips do tremble and 1 know 

Not what 1 say. I suffer so, and now 

I shiver ! My heart, so filled with joy, what knife 

Is this that, piercing, cools your warmth, 

And changes ardent hope to desolation ? 

Mine eyes, what have you looked upon ? Oh, that 
You might have blinded been, or stricken ere 
You looked upon this cruelty, the bust 
So-called of Dante ! 


SCUT.PTOR 

Dante, don’t ! I did 
Not mean to hurt you so ! 


Dante 

Then what, Sir, is 

This travesty ? Whose bust is this you’ve carved 
In stone, eternally ? If I accuse 
You wrongfully, then tell ihe truth — whose then 
The cold and hard’ning lines, whose the cruel eye. 
The gaze of bitter anguish Whose the lips 
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Compressed, the pinched and narrow temples — mine ? 
Mine? Oh, let me hear you say it’s just 
A mockery ! 

» 


You do not speak I You mean — 

For this I've been your dream, your inspiration ? 

No, no, ’twould be too terrible I 1 give 

You one more chance ! The truth, 1 beg of you, 

The truth ! 

« « 

Your lips are sealed, your silence shows 
Your guilt. Is this the vision, then, you sought ? 

This — and not the other ; the man — and not the poet ? 

Of me you’ve made a Masque, a pseudo-face. 

Or may it be 1 do forget that once. 

Like yours, my soul was garbed in human flesh 
That aged and hung upon its bones ? In one 
Brief moment am 1 crushed, made thus to look 
Before the world — a skeleton. 

{Dante (trav’S his cloak about him, moving sloiely, son'ou'fully to the 
door, speaking no longer to the Seulptor.) 

That's all 

He saw — the sharpened features of a man 
Who might be any man, the thin-lipped face, 

The contour of the outer man— for this 

The world has praised the sculptor, this ! And all 

The while I thought 'twas Dante w'hom he loved. 


Viola Irene Cooper 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

II — The Literature of Hope 

As I stated in these pages last month, ray editorship of 
this magazine will come to an end in the early autumn, when 
I assume my new duties as president of the University of 
Wisconsin. During the last four months of my editorship 
I am devoting these pages to a review of the observations I 
have made from time to time during the last six years on the 
general outlook for Western civilization, I am aware that to 
many readers this may have seemed a very broad and, perhaps, 
highly academic topic for consideration in a general magazine, 
but I have returned to it again and again because of the 
conviction that the good health or ill health of Western 
civilization in general will finally colour and control, down to the 
most intimate detail, both our national policies and our personal 
careers. And I want my final act as editor of this magazine 
to be a fairly comprehensive restatement of this conviction. 

Last month I reviewed the literature of despair, in which 
many of the most astute students of contemporary affairs 
express the belief that we are headed toward a new dark age ; 
this month I am undertaking to suggest the outlines of an 
emerging literature of hope that has led many equally astute 
students of our current life to entertain at least a tentative 
hope that we may be headed toward a new renaissance. Pirst, 
however, let me briefly summarize what I said last month 
about the literature of despair; for the literature of hope, 
cation' by section, arises out of the same fields of research 
<uid experience which have provided the soil for the literature 
of despair. 

After stating the point of view of those who believe that 
we are citizens of a disintegrating civilization, I suggested 
that (he literature of despair has been inspired by at least 
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seven distinct fears that have arisen in seven distinct fields 
of research and experience, namely : 

First, the biological fear of racial deterioration resulting 
from a tendency to reproduce our population from our less 
and least fit human stocks rather than from our better and 
best human stocks ; second, the psychological fear that we are 
rapidly becoming a crowd-civilization, in which the crowd- 
mind and crowd-processes of thinking are taking the place of 
the creative insurgency of the free and disciplined intelli- 
gence of the individual citizen ; third, the political fear that 
democracy, as it comes to the end of its period of quantitative 
extension and enters its period of qualitative development, 
may fail to produce a civilization that is at once stable and 
progressive ; that democracy may, like a pendulum, swing 
between the equally sinister extremes of reckless revolution 
and reckless reaction ; that it may prove only a half-way 
house on the road to dictatorship, either the dictatorship of 
the proletariate or the dictatorship of the plutocracy ; fourth, 
the economic fear that our industrial civilization may court 
disaster by exalting quantity above quality, by mechanizing 
a civilization that must be kept human if it is to survive ; 
fifth, the historical fear that the life of a people moves in a 
cycle similar to the cycle of birth, youth, middle age, sene- 
scence, and death that marks the life of its individual members, 
and that Western civilization is senescent ; sixth, the adminis- 
trative fear that the bigness add complexity of the institu- 
tions of our civilization have outstripped the existing adminis- 
trative capacity of mankind, and that we must either contrive 
to breed and train more great administrators or reorganize 
our life in terms of smaller and more manageable units ; and, 
seven, the moral fear that the present younger generation 
has gone apostate to the sort of standards of thought and 
conduct upon which alone a stable civilization can be built. 

These fears have been so glaringly exploited by s^sa* 
tional joumaUsm and so played upon by shoddy seekers aftier' 
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transient notoriety that we are likely to forget that they are 
fears entertained by many of the most responsible scholars 
in biology, psychology, political science, economics, the science 
of administration, and ethics. In fact, my discussion of the 
literature of despair ignored the mere sensationalism of the 
penny-a-line pessimists ; it was based solely upon the writings 
of accredited scholars. I want to make clear, therefore, that, 
in suggesting the existence of a literature of hope, I am not 
attempting to question either the sincerity or the soundness 
of these fears. 

Personally, I believe that all of these fears, with the 
possible exception of the historical fear, rest upon indisputable 
grounds ; I believe that we shall inevitably enter a new dark 
age, a period in which civilized values will go into decline 
and the race be thrust back into the precarious existence of 
its primitive ancestors, unless we begin with a decent prompt- 
ness to remove the legitimate grounds for these fears. And 
it is at just this point that we are likely to forget the one 
thing we should remember, namely, that we cannot remove the 
legitimate grounds for these fears by any mere intellectual or 
emotional incantation. We can remove the grounds for these 
fears only by sheer feats of biological, psychological, political, 
social, economic, educational, and spiritual engineering. 

The only valid literature of hope, therefore, must be not 
a literature of mere optimistic prophecy of a good time 
coming, but a literature which, arising out of the same 
fields of research and experience that have inspired the litera- 
ture of despair, will do two definite things : 

First, in its negative phase, it will tell us how to go about 
removing the legitimate grounds for these fears. 

Second, in its positive phase, it will tell us how to set 
going, nationally and internationally, those biological, psycho- 
logical, political, economic, administrative, educational, and 
spiritual forces and policies that will renew, enrich, and create 
a virije and veracious civilization. 
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The negative and positive phases of the literature of hope 
will not be as separate and distinct as I have suggested. In 
its statements it will be almost exclusively positive, but I 
wanted to make clear what its two effects would be in the 
fields of practical affairs. The main thing I want to empha* 
size at this point is that while mooning optimists may write 
a literature that will give us the spirit of hope, only respon- 
sible scientists, philosophers, administrators, and authentic 
spiritual seers can write a literature that will give us the 
anatomy of hope. Social cheer-leaders might do a little 
toward dulling the despair of a new dark age, but only social 
engineers can usher in a new renaissance. A realistic litera- 
ture of hope has nothing in common with the facile and fool- 
hardy optimism of men who regard optimism as a profession 
rather than a deduction from the facts in the case. It is, 
then, a literature of hope, not a literature of optimism, that 
I am discussing here. Between the two there may be a 
difference as wide as the world. A literature of optimism 
may be a literature that creates in us merely a spirit of expec- 
tancy that blindly believes a renaissance lies ahead. A litera- 
ture of hope is a literature that uncovers for us the unused 
resources of health in our civilization and suggests to us a 
workable technic for using them. And a realistic literature 
of hope always warns us against optimism unless we •set our- 
selves manfully at work to harness the forces of health it has 
pointed out to us. 

Unless I misread them, our legitimate prophets of hope 
have warned us against certain false gleams that we shall do 
well not to follow. They have, I think, effectively exposed 
the anthology of false hopes with which our study-tables ’were 
loaded during and immediately following the war. Iiet me 
review briefly some of the things that our rather tjn^itleal 
observers have regarded as grounds of hope for 'Western eivfli- 
zation— things which seem to me to* hear ho 
realistic literature of hope. 


2 
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First, many Americans believed that the war would stimu- 
late in the men who passed through it a new spirituality that 
would he the dynamic of a world-wide renewal. Month after 
month, durin'g the war, our magazines carried articles assert- 
ing that while the hoys in the trenches did not talk in exactly 
ecclesiastical language, they were nevertheless living daily 
in the presence of death and destiny, daily practising self- 
sacrifice as men back home were practising professions, and 
that out of it all they were gaining a moral enrichment and 
spiritual insight that would make them, when, they returned 
to civil life, the challengers of all that was artificial and 
insincere in our governments, our schools, and our churches, 
a new vision that would make them the flaming sponsors of 
a vast spiritual renewal of our common life. 

All the more businesslike writers who had such articles 
on hand at the close of the war have carefully filed them 
away. They have not destroyed them, for they know that 
when the next war comes all they will have to do will be to 
take these articles out of their files, dust them off, and change 
the date line, for they will serve as well in one war as in 
another. For all such articles are based on a great delusion, 
and the delusions of war seem not to change greatly over the 
years. 

The brutal truth is that war never stimulates spirituality 
in anybody or anything. Much that passed as renewed 
spirituality during the war .was but the natural reaction of 
men in the presence of danger and under the lash of fear, 
an unconscious attempt to use God as a gas-mask. The test 
of war-induced devotion comes not during the war, but after 
t|ie war. 

It was not surprising that during the war our more 
conventionally minded religious leadership should have pre- 
dicted with confidence that a renewal of civilization would 
follow the war. History,' in a way, was on their side. 
Gre|it wars and other catastrophes have frequently been 
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followed by revivals of religion in the mystical sense. It has 
become a maxim that periods of disaster precipitate religious 
revivals, just as in primitive times famine, plague, or earth- 
quake drove men into their temples to plead with their gods 
for a tempering of their plight. But modern men are likely 
to regard such disaster-induced revivals as expressions of panic 
rather than of piety. 

Such crowd-phenomena are, however, deep-set in human 
nature. They should be approached with a full measure of 
sympathetic insight, not with cynicism. When tragedy has 
stalked across the soul of a people, it is not surprising that 
tried souls and tired minds should seek a refuge in a mystic 
other- worldliness that will lift them from a time above the 
perplexing circumstances of their day. It is not strange that 
an over-strained people should turn from challenging social 
duties to the sedative of mystic emotion. And this is exactly 
what men do in war-time. 

The spiritual pretensions of war-time and the predictions 
of good to follow are easy targets for the ironist of post-war 
days, but it behooves us to step gently here, for it is hollow- 
ness rather than hypocrisy with which we are dealing. Only 
the part paragrapher will, at this late date, poke fun at the 
inflated hopes regarding the spiritual effect of the war on 
Western civiliz?ition. The responsible student of affairs will 
content himself with a reluctant admission that the war set us 
back instead of ahead spiritually, that the war left behind a 
generation of damaged souls instead of the generation of 
regenerated spirits it promised. This is not, let me make 
clear, a fling at the returned soldier, for the spiritual havoc of 
the war is far more in evidence in the non-combatants who 
stayed at home than in the men who bore the brunt of battle. 
It is the stay-at-homes who are to-day bringing the firing- 
squad mind to bear upon the problems of peace. It was 
Barrie, I think, Who suggested* that hell hath no fury likv a ; 
non-combatant. My only point here is that wari however. 
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justified it may seem at the moment, is a spiritual liability, 
not an asset, to a civilization. War unfits men for the' pro- 
cedures of peace, whether in domestic or in foreign policy, 
and out of war can come no valid contributions to a literature 
of hope. The literature of hope that I have in mind now 
has, then, no relation to the promises of spiritual renewal 
that was bandied about with so much fervour during 
the war. 

Second, many Americans have seen grounds of hope for 
our war-blighted civilization in the new mysticism that has 
swept the world in the wake of the war. I cannot believe, 
however, that the present popularity of mediums and the 
current hammerings at the gates of the other world have 
any basic spiritual significance for the immediate future 
of Western civilization. Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and their associates bring us what they regard as 
indisputable contact with the other world. Our printing- 
presses are pouring out a stream of spiritualistic literature. 
Never has there been so wide interest in spiritualism. All 
this is, I think, only natural after a war that has left empty 
chairs in millions of homes, but I doubt that it bears any 
vital relation to the spiritual renewal of civilization with which 
we are here concerned. 

I am not attempting to pass dogmatic judgment upon 
spiritualism se. In this, as in all matters still under in- 
vestigation, between dogmatic credulity, on the one hand, 
and cock-sure disbelief, on the other, there is a middle ground 
of suspended judgment upon which, it seems to me, all 
honest minds will stand. It is, I think, the obligation of in- 
telligence to suspend judgment upon the activities of any 
man who is trying to push a bit further the frontiers of the 
unknown, even if his actions may seem to lis, at the moment, 
fuijle and foolish. I am saying only that, as far as my own 
stt^ly has taken me, I do not think that our lij^rature of hope 
is bElng enriched by contributions from the spiritualists. 
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Third, many Americans just now believe that the re- 
newal of civilization depends upon a return to an age of 
faith. On close examination, it is seen that those who are 
to-day talking most about a return to an age of faith mean 
a return to a blind credulity that will fly in the face of 
modern thought. And by modern thought I do not mean 
every gay and irresponsible idea that may be advanced by 
a 1926-model mind; 1 mean rather the major conclusions 
that the race has reached after careful and conscientious 
research into the machinery and motives of human life on 
this planet. 

Certainly no contribution to a valid literature of hope 
can come from the apostles of a return to a blind credulity 
that ignores the discoveries of the modern mind as it has 
clutched avidly at the garment of God, pleading and plod- 
ding for a deeper insight into the meaning of life. And yet 
there are many who fear that we are on the eve of just such 
a return to blind credulity. They offer as grounds for their 
fear Mr. Bryan’s sustained and sporadically successful cam- 
paign against the honest findings of biology —as if it mattered 
spiritually whether man was created in a few quick minutes 
or in many millions of slow years — and the wide-spread re- 
vival of doctrinalism that insists that men must think their 
way into their living instead of living their way into their 
thinking. 

I do not share the fear of those who think we are wit- 
nessing, or are likely to witness, any such wholesale back- 
sliding of the modem intelligence. The reasons that lie back 
of the current anti-scientific crusade, which is being drama- 
tized as I write in a Tennessee court room, and the ‘ revival 
of dogmatic doctrinalism in many of our churches roem to me 
to be reasons that are inherent in our age. 

An age of enlightenment alv^ys brings, sooner or lab^, a 
flare-up of the old dogmatijMns. Professor iSarald 
of the tfaivorsity of OoponhOgon gif«# ft hM 
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of this phenomenon in his “ Leading Thoughts of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” when he says that “ the general character- 
istics of a specific century do not apply equally to all 
strata of society, let alone to all individuals. In every age 
there are great numbers of people who are very little 
affected by what, from a historical standpoint, gives their time 
its peculiar character. During the century of ‘ enlightenment ’ 
many cherished quietly their old beliefs ; but when the new 

thought became too obtrusive, they resolutely opposed it 

Even in circles where ‘ enlightenment ’ was the animating 
force, a certain weariness would intrude at times - a yearning 
for different mental food and other ideals. Wherever educa- 
tion and knowledge were more than a passing vogue, men 
were expected to strain every mental nerve, to think intensely 
upon every subject. Gradually this brought a desire for 
relaxation, for rest in the simple and the commonplace, for 
resigning oneself to formulas that did not need to be re- 
examined anew every time they were used.” 

This, it seems to me, is an accurate picture of what is 
happening in the United States just now. 'thousands who are 
not alarmed by deviations from orthodoxy in religion, in 
politics, or in economics are plain tired, and are nestling in 
the comforting arms of normalcy. The more belligerent 
warriors against political, economic, and religious modernism 
are men who have been cheriahing quietly their old beliefs 
until recently, but who, seeing that many of the newer con- 
ceptions were about to take the field, have come into the open 
for a valiant last stand. I conceive the anti-modem move- 
ment of our time to be, therefore, not the advance of a con- 
queriog host, but the fitful writhing of an old order on its 
death-bed. Clearly, then, I do not believe that the anti- 
modernists have any contribution to make to our literature 
of hope. Although, honesfy compels us to admit, many 
scientists .have helped bring the preSenr anti-science movement 
down upon their heads by the way in which, outside their 
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laboratories, they have . indulged in sterile dogmatisms, un- 
supported by their own researches, which, for the man in the 
street, have robbed life of its meaning. 

It is far from my intention to suggest by all this that the 
churches will play no part in the needed renewal of our civi- 
lization. I mean only that, for the time being, many of our 
churches are being regrettably rent by doctrinal debates that 
are paralyzing their power as spiritual factors in our common 
life. There has never been a time when men were as spiri- 
tually hungry as they are to-day. This is not an irreligious 
age. Only the superficial observer will pass such judgment 
upon it. Men are hungry for spiritual leadership. Men are 
interested as never before in the mystery and the mastery of 
life. They want light on the mystery of life and leadership 
in the mastery of life. And they do not know where to turn 
for this light and for this leadership. They turn to the 
scientists, and find that many of them have been so busy with 
their analyses that they have lo'st the sense of synthesis ; that 
life, to them, is a series of proved, but unrelated, facts. They 
turn to the churches, and they find many of them rent with 
a bitter theological warfare. They find that, in many instances, 
the praying-ground has been turned into a prize-ring, and that, 
to paraphrase one of Mr. Bryan’s widely quoted phrases, many 
ministers would travel at least as far to save a syllogism as to 
save a soul. Warfare, even in defence of a righteous cause, is 
a spiritually destructive process ; ’and this applies to theologi- 
cal as well as to military warfare. The man in the street 
does not indulge in nice discriminations. He does not realize 
that the majority of ministers and laymen are not interested 
in this ill-advised and ill-mannered boxing-boiit of the dra- 
matists, but are devoting their insight and energy to just the 
things in which he is interested — the mystery and the mastery 
of life. Unfortunately, the man in the street is likely to form 
his opinion of the churches more from their theological disputes 
than from theiir spiritual ministries. In a day of 
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docirinalism, the religious pugilist clauns more attention than 
the religious prophet. But under this carnival of theological 
pugilism there is a vast and virile religious realism that will, in 
time, make a fundamental contribution to our literature of hope 
— a contribution that may, indeed, bind all the other contribu- 
tions together into a spiritual unity. I do not want to be 
understood as suggesting that either religion or science should 
dispense with doctrine ; both must, from time to time, garner 
their findings in statements upon which humanity can act. I 
suggest only that the present battle is an indecent scufide 
over an issue that has no spiritual significance either for our 
citizens or for our civilization, and that it will not, in my judg- 
ment, contribute anything to our literature of hope. 

Fourth, I should like to make clear that a realistic litera- 
ture of hope has no connection with the exploded myth of 
automatic progress. Any hope that can be entertained by 
honest minds must be contingent upon humanity’s having the 
wit, the will, and the technic for using the forces of health 
that may be at hand. The modern mind cannot resign itself 
to any fatalism, either a fatalism of hope or a fatalism of 
despair. We are, for good or for ill, the architects of our own 
future. We are not doomed to war or famine or pestilence. 
If this come, it will be because we let our knowledge rot in our 
laboratories and in our brains. And no beneficent power will 
carry us baby-like into peace, health, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. These await our intelligent use of the knowledge that 
is ours. The blind believer in progress has no contribution 
to make to our literature of hope. 

I make no apology for having consumed virtually all of the 
spape that is at my disposal for this paper in saying what the 
literature of hope is not, and reserving only a few brief para- 
graphs for a description and analysis of the literature of hope. 
The present status of the literature of hope makes this the only 
truthful treatment. The only realistic literature ot hope that 
we have is as yet an almost hopeles'sly inop-firdinated mass of 
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raw materials. We may call it a “literature” of hope only by 
courtesy. It would, for instance, be an easy matter to com- 
pile a list of titles for a “ five-foot shelf ” of the literature of 
despair, because the literature of despair has been written 
down in terms of clear-cut generalizations and confident pro- 
phecies, the authors of which hive consciously set themselves 
to the task of predicting the future of Western civilization. 
The literature of despair is essentially a literature of prophecy 
based upon an analysis of what is happening and what 
is likely to happen to our civilization because we have run 
into certain biological, psychologic il, economic, political, 
administrative and moral blind alleys. The literature of hope 
is not a literature of prophecy at all. It is simply the as 
yet inco-ordinated collection of all the new ideas, now ideal- 
isms, and new spiritual values that have been thrown up 
as by-products of the sciences, philosophies, and practical 
adventures of the modern mind, which, if we had the wit 
and will and technic to use wisely in the rearing of our 
families, the administering of our schools, and the running 
of our governments, industries, and professions, might close 
the door to a new dark age and open the door to a new 
renaissance. Thus w^e see that our real literature of hope 
has not been written by optimistic prophets; it has been 
written by men who may not have been at all concerned 
with speculations about the future of civilization, bat by 
men who are animated primarily by the itch to know. 

Modern biology has thrown up a few ideas that represent 
biology’s net contribution to the social and spiritual future 
of civilization, a few ideas that we have not yet taken 
keriously either in our social policies or in bur personal lives. 
What are these ideas ? I shall not, as a layman, presuitte 
to say. That question must be answered by some man in 
whom a knowledge of biology and a flair for social leadeari 
ship meet and merge. Modern psyohedogy ha# likewifs 
made its contidbution to i4e social and apirttual 
8 • 
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civilization. So has economics. So has sociology. So has 
the science of administration. So have the men who have 
given their lives to the study of ethics. So have all the 
sciences and philosophies. So have all the practical adventures 
in politics, in industry, and in the professions. If we could 
ferret out these creative and germinal ideas and list them, we 
would have an inventory of the raw materials of renaissance. 

Unfortunately, many of these ideas are to-day buried 
under the jargon of technical scholarship. Many of them 
are still under the exclusive patronage of cloistered intellec- 
tuals. They are insulated from fruitful contact with our 
common life. And just as long as we allow these tonic ideas 
and energizing ideals and creative spiritual values to lie 
unused in the corners of obscure laboratories, in the far- 
from-the-world philosopher’s closets, and in the brains of 
more or less inarticulate scholars, our common life will be 
captured by catchwords, ruled by snap judgments, and rifled 
by special interests. 

There is going on to-day throughout the civilized world 
a high-tensioned conflict between what H. G. Wells has 
described as “ very powerful social and political traditions” 
and “a spreading tide of new knowledge and an unpreceden- 
ted onrush of new inventions that are entirely incompatible 
with these social and political traditions that still dominate 
men’s minds.” 

It is in this “ spreading tide of new knowledge ” and in 
this “unprecedented onrush of new inventions” that we 
must look for our literature of valid hope. We can get 
along without smiling prophets of a golden age to come if 
we* can only find the men and women who will uncover anJ 
thrust . into the stream of popular thought these new ideas, 
these new idealisms, and these new spiritual values upon 
the use or disuse of which the future of Western civilization 
depends. Their use will spell renaissance. Failure to use 
them will spell dark ages. 
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The determination and formulation of this literature 
of hope is a primary task for the leadership of the next 
half-century. I shall undertake to state next month some 
of the problems that leadership is likely to face. 


Ill — Engineers op a New Eenaissance 

* « « 

In the July ' issue I discussed an existing literature of 
despair in which post-war pessimism has been expressed with 
an unprecedented richness of detail. This is the literature in 
which we meet the confident prophecy that Western civiliza- 
tion is headed toward a new dark age. I dismissed, as not 
germane to that discussion, the writings of those practitioners 
of intellectual sadism who eke out a journalistic living by 
terrorizing the credulous with lurid prophecies of wholesale 
social disaster. I defined the literature of despair exclusively 
in terms of the sober second thoughts of accredited scholars 
whose research in their respective fields has led them to fear 
that we are citizens of a disintegrating civilization. 

I outlined what seem to me to be the seven dominant 
fears that have inspired and have been inspired by this 
literature of despair. T described, with such detail as space 
permitted, the biological fear of racial deterioration, the 
psychological fear of crowd-mihdedness, the political fear of 
undisciplined democracy, the economic fear of dehumaniza- 
tion through over-mechanization, the historical fear of social, 
senescence, the administrative fear of unmanageable bigness 
and complexity, and the moral fear of apostasy to standards. 

I felt that an attempt to clarify these contemporary fears 
would be a distinct service to public thinking at this time, for 
unless we meet and master th,e social fears of oiir time, 


’ ^ Calcutta Revieto^ Marcb, 1928,— M., 0, H. 
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social health will be impossible. The conquest of fear is the 
beginning of health, happiness, and achievement for either a 
man or a civilization. If I go through life glancing uneasily 
over my shoulder at dreaded dangers, I can neither work well 
by day nor sleep well by night. And this literature of 
despair is making clear to us that the problem of fear and 
how to meet it is as real a problem for us as it was for our 
primitive ancestors. 

Our primitive ancestors had to face wild beasts that were 
stronger than they. They were stricken dumb by the terrors 
of earthquake and lightning and flood and famine which they 
did not understand. Wild beasts are now confined to jungles 
and circuses. We have conquered most of the terrors of 
nature. Those we have not conquered we at least understand. 
And a fear understood is a fear half conquered. But we have 
taken on a lot of new fears for old. The stage-setting of our 
lives is different, but it is the same old play of fear and 
flight. 

The riddle of civilization is breeding fears for us as the 
riddle of nature bred fears for our primitive ancestors. And 
despite our veneer of sophistication we are reacting to our 
fears very much as they reacted to theirs. The dogmas of 
disillusionment scattered through our literature of despair are 
to us what the swarm of evil spirits were to our primitive 
ancestors. 

This literature of despair is affecting all of us, whether 
we read it or not. It is subtly injecting the poison of fear 
into the intellectual atmosphere that we breathe. A clear 
understanding of this literature of despair is socially impera- 
tive because only so can we pull our fears out of the gray 
twilight of rumour in which they are likely to take on all sorts 
of exaggerated shapes and sizes. Our prophets of doom have, 
therefore, performed a significant social service by their 
public dissection of our fears, for if we can ^only drag the 
fears of our generation into the daylight, half , the battle 
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against them will be won. Those that are legitimate we can 
fight ; those that are groundless we can forget. 

In the August ^ i»>sue I discussed an emerging literature 
of hope. This is the literature that has led certain adventu- 
rous minds to believe that, while a new dark age may be 
probable, a new renaissance is possible. I dismissed, as 
not germane to that discussion, the merely sweet 
sentimentalities of the professional optimists. 1 sug- 
gested that there may be a difference as wide as the 
world between a literature of optimism and a literature of 
hope. A literature of optimism maj' be inspired by nothing 
worthier than a fl^ight from facts ; it may be nothing more 
than a lyric preaciiment of a he-can-who-thinks-he-can-you- 
can-pull-yourself-up-by-your-boot-straps philosophy. A litera- 
ture of hope, on the other hand, faces with utter frankness 
all of the ugly facts, accepts with gratitude all sections of 
the literature of despair in which the facts and sources of 
actual disease are uncovered, submits to us an inventory of 
the forces of health that are available and awaiting our intelli- 
gent use, and w^arns us against optimism unless and until we 
actually harness these forces of health and put them at work 
in our private lives and our public affairs. 

We would do well to throw into the waste-basket or the 
fire all of the merely optimistic literature regarding Western 
civilization that has been written by human Chanticleers 
whose only contribution to contemporary discussion is a loud 
crow for Utopia. We can neither prevent a new dark age nor 
produce a new renaissance by the voluble inanities of the 
booster; such achievements wait upon the technic of the 
builder. A new renaissance must depend upon engiuectrs, 
rather than cheer-leaders. 

It was, I admitted in the August disous^km, a 
misleading for me to speak of a literature of hope witii tho 
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same definiteness I used in speaking of the literature of 
despair, for no such definitely formulated literature of hope 
exists as yet. That is to say, we have no literature of hope 
in the sens© of confident prophecies of a new renaissance to 
match the confident prophecies of a new dark age that dot 
the pages of the literature of despair, 

I used the phrase “ a literature of hope ” very loosely to 
suggest the vast mass of inco-ordinated raw materials of 
renewal that have been thrown up as by-products of the sciences, 
philosophies, and practical experience of modern mankind. 
These new ideas, new idealisms, and new spiritual vaiues, 
fortified by all that is valid in the knowledge of the past, 
are lying about us to-day in confusion and challenge, waiting 
only for adequate leadership to bring them together and to 
touch them into life. We are to-day threatened by a new 
dark age because we have not used these raw materials as we 
should have used them in the building of family life, the 
practice of politics, the management of business and industry, 
the organization of international affairs, and the development 
of educational policy and procedure. We may, I am convin- 
ced, realize a renais.sance of Western civilization within the 
lifetime of this generation if we consciously set ourselves to 
the task of making these raw materials the basis of the policy 
and action of our common life. 

Western civilization must, as I see it, choose between 
voluntary social control arid involuntary social suicide. And 
the only sound social control will be a control in terms of the 
best knowledge that we have. The problem of our generation 
is to bring knowledge into contact with life and to make it 
•socially effective. The men and women who can help us to 
do this will be the engineers of a new renaissance. How are 
we to go about this Gargantuan task ? What sort of 
leadership do we need ? It is with some aspects of 
this problem of leadership and procedure that I want now 
to deal. 
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The New ncyclopedista . — I suggest that we need to have 
done for modern knowledge something analogous to what 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists did in the eighteenth century. 
To be specific, I think Western civilization would profit 
vastly from the labours of a group of men who would go, with 
conscientious care, through the findings of modern biology, 
psychology, anthropology, experimental ethics, genetics, 
economics, sociology, chemistry, physics, through the findings 
of all the natural and social sciences, pulling out, tabulating, 
and reducing to easily understandable terms the net social and 
spiritual contribution that each of these adventures of the 
modern mind has made to the future of our civilization. This 
would give us something approaching an inventory of tne raw 
materials of social renewal upon which we must depend. 

All of these sciences have lying, relatively unused, in 
their laboratories certain socially usable ideas that would, if 
really used, lift the whole tone and temper of modern life. 
Unfortunately many of these ideas are to-day buried under 
the jargon of technical scholarship and effectively insulated 
from contact with the common life. Now and then fitful and 
fractional glimpses of these ideas filter into the press and 
are pounced upon by demagogues who misinterpret them 
and use them in a misguided warfare against the whole 
salutary output of the modern miAd. If we are to save the 
results of modern research from slander at the hands of de- 
magogues or from sterility as the private luxuries of the 
sophisticated, there must be, I think, some soundly conceived 
attempt to winnow out the net social and spiritual contribu- 
tions of scholarship from the chaff of attendant detail and to 
translate these contributions into the vernacular. I doubt 
that we have much right to complain of the victories won 
by the evangelism of superstition until we have matched it 
by an equally earnest evangelism of scholarship. 
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Scholarly research may anearth and amass all of the 
necessary raw materials for a thoroughgoing renaissance of 
Western civilization, but these raw materials will be about 
as valuable as so much sawdust if they lie unused in our 
laboratories or remain buried in technical brochures that 
none save the initiated can understand. And they will not 
be used in any socially effective way until the man in the 
street has at least a bowing acquaintance with them. If we 
are to realize a renaissame we must somehow thrust ]the 
results of research* into the stream of common thought and 
make them the basis of social action. The creative scholar 
is the hope of civilization, but his contribution does not 
become a social asset until it gets beyond the stage of inarti- 
culate accuracy. 

I realize the objections that will arise in the scholar’s 
mind to the suggestion that we undertake to tabulate and 
translate into the vernacular the net contributions that the 
sciences have so far made to the future of civilization. It 
will be worth while to consider two of the objections that 
will almost inevitably be made. 

First, it may be said that any such attempt to make 
science give orders to civilization would violate both the 
spirit and method of science which has enabled the modern 
mind to discover these ideas and principles that might mean 
so much to our future. The creative scholar has an insat- 
iable appetite for facts and an insistent reluctance to draw 
conclusions. To this modesty of scholarship the world owes 
a debt it can never discharge. I realize the importance 
of suspended judgment in the work of the scholar, but it 
.seems to me that we must also face the fact that a civiliza- 
tion will starve on a diet of suspended judgments alone. 
The scholar can never turn dogmatist. He must ever hold 
his conclusions open to revision in the light of further 
research. This does not, however, do away with the fact that, 
ifnless civilization is to play into the hands Of selfish interests. 
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and social inertia, society must evolve some technic for using 
the results of scholarly research in the determination of its 
basic policies. 

The end of all research and analysis is synthesis and 
social application. This must mean, it seems to me, that 
every now and then we must gather up the results of a 
period of research into what, for want of a better term, may 
be called a series of tentative dogmatisms upon which society 
can act until further research reveals wiser bases of action. 
Such tentative dogmatisms would not do violence to the 
scientific spirit ; they would, on the contrary, faithfully ex- 
press it. The scholar is rightfully fearful that the popular 
mind is so accustomed to the changeless dogmas of arbitrary 
authority or superstition that it would misinterpret the pur- 
pose of scholars if they offered to society tentative dogmas 
from the laboratory. But the solution of this diflBlculty does 
not lie in the scholar’s refusing to accept the responsibilities of 
social leadership; the solution lies rather in the development 
of an education that will inspire in students the scientific 
spirit as well as retail to them the discoveries of science. A 
generation trained in the scientific spirit will not be afraid 
to act upon tentative dogmas from the laboratory and to 
scrap them as soon as further knowledge proves them inade- 
quate. We are now, I think, in a period that calls for a 
clear although frankly tentative inventory of the socially 
usable ideas that have been produced by the natural and social 
sciences. The New Encyclopedists are overdue. 

Second, it may be said that the scholar’s business is 
pure science, not applied science, and that his goal is truth, 
not utility. This is, of course, an accurate analysis of the. 
aims and temper of the productive scholar. Pure science 
produces nitric oxide directly from the air, not because some 
scholar is interested in the nitrate market, but Ijtecause he is 
animated by the itch to know. The result of this researehi 
however, is socta recognised as a usable fact that'^:^ 
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completely revolutionize the nitrate, market. Pure science 
gives us vacuum-tubes, but before many years have passed this 
result of pure science becomes socially usable in terms of radio- 
therapy. That is to say, the end of pure science is applied 
science, despite the fact that the pure scientist may work best 
when innocent of any utilitarian motive. 

And, of course, the really important results of pure 
science invariably get used socially, but often only after a 
long and wasteful period of muddling. The question that 
Western civilization, face to face with the threat of a new 
dark age, needs to answer just now is this: Might not a 
wiser social statesmanship speed up this transfer from pure 
science to applied science instead of leaving the transfer to 
the slow fortunes of a snail-paced infiltration into the public 
mind or to the manipulation of purely materialistic interests? 
If Western civilization is dependent upon “ a race between 
education and catastrophe, ” might we not help education to 
win the race by ferreting out and making intelligible to the 
average man th.^ major results of creative scholarship ? I 
think we can. And I think one of the first steps in this 
direction would be taken if we brought the New Encyclope- 
dists together and set them to work. 

I am not assuming that progress can be manufactured 
overnight. I know that all sound social advance is a matter 
of growth. I know that mankind lives by instinct more than 
by reason. When the New Encyclopedists turn their attention 
to the field of modern psychology, they will find all this 
staring them in the face. I am suggesting only that we may 
facilitate the process of growth by a little more conscious 
preparation of the soil of progress. 

Where shall we find the men and women for this adven- 
ture in social statesmanship ? If an evangelism of scholarship 
is needed, how shall we effect a union between the accuracy 
of the scholar and the popular appeal of the evangelist ? 
]||5§otive evangelism has too often served only the seqsational 
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and the traditional. Can it be made the servant of the realistic 
and the creative ? This is the problem that will confront the 
New Encyclopedists. And it is a problem that the rank and 
file of creative scholars may not be able to solve, for two 
fairly obvious reasons : 

First, in many instances, the creative scholar may not 
be the best judge of what his net contribution to society 
has been. If he undertakes to distil from his achievements 
the essence that is socially usable, be may dissipate his 
own energies, distract the attention of bis readers, and obscure 
the main point by spending too much time on collateral 
aspects of his ideas, aspects that may seem very important 
to him as a scholar, but which may have little practical 
significance in terms of social application. 

Second, the spirit of propaganda and the spirit of research 
do not work well together in the average mind, even in the 
great fraternity of scholars. Each is likely to reduce the 
effectiveness of the other. 

This does not mean that the attempt to make a tentative 
summary and interpretation of the socially usable ideas from 
the sciences must be made by laymen with facile pens who 
may take a few months off in which to “ bone up” on the 
sciences. Here and there and yonder, inside and outside 
our universities and research institutions, there are unusual 
scholars who combine the burrowing qualities of the mole 
with the singing qualities of the lark, men who are masters 
alike of the science of research and the art of expression. 
It is from the ranks of these scholar-geniuses that we must 
draw the leaders of the New Encyclopedists. Such men willy, 
of course, know how' to make use of good minds and fad^ 
pens that may lie outside the ranks of professional etdiolar* 
ship. . » 

Much of what 1 am sugi^tiag Is, of ooanie» %elng 
to-day by these *soholar-geniU8t»' and by b 
of rea^y resiMnsilde poj^nlartoets cd lnod«|n 
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it is to-day a scattered eiiterprize, lacking the impact of a 
great organized and coherent effort to interpret the major 
findings of the modern mind. I should like to see some 
great pvrblishing house or some great university sponsor 
such an enterprize, for, despite the almost insuperable difii- 
culties that lie in its way, I cannot but believe that the 
victories of intelligence will be insecure, liable to periodic 
defeats by strange revivals of obscurantism, until, as I put 
it earlier, we match the evangelism of superstition by an 
equally earnest evangelism of scholarship. 


§3 

A Ringmaster of Specialists . — 1 have just discussed 
what seems to me one of the definite possibilities of leader- 
ship for a new renaissance. I want now to discuss one of 
the probabilities of leadership. I have said that I think 
we have at hand most of the necessary raAV materials for a 
renaissance of Western civilization, and that the question 
is: Will we have the wisdom, the will, and the technic to 
use them on anything like a grand scale for the renewal 
of our common life? I think that an affirmative answer to 
this question may depend a good deal upon Avhetlier there 
arises during the next tiventy-flve years a great spiritual 
leader Avho will be able to capture the attention of the whole 
Western world and fire its imagination with the social and 
spiritual possibilities that are locked up in these new ideas, 
new . idealisms, and new spiritual values with which the 
natural and social sciences have provided us. 

When I made this statement in these columns three 
years ago, it was instantly challenged by various editorial 
writers throughout the United States and Europe. When- 
ever I have made it since, I have had to face a vigorously 
sharp fire of criticism. I .can best I’eport that criticism by 
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recalling a typical conversation with a distinguished scholar 
who agreed fully with the suggestion that the reneMal of 
our civilization can come only through the social use of the 
results of modern research, but disagreed emphatically with 
the suggestion that any such movement of renewal needs or 
is likely to find a great loader to inspire it. 

“You are entirely right,” he said, “in saying that modern 
science has furnished modern civilization with the raw 
materials of a new renaissance. And I am not without hope 
that we shall really get around to using these raw materials. 
I think 1 see signs, even in this post-war confusion, that 
before long we may see a vast fresh advance of the human 
spirit, a new humanism that wdll have its roots deep set in 
the soil of science. I think you and I may live to see this 
new renaissance you are writing about, but if and when 
it comes, there will be no great leader at its head.” 

I had outlined to him the suggestion of the New Ency- 
clopedists, and, with such reservations and recognition of 
difficulties as I have included in this paper, he agreed that 
such an enterprize w’as needed and might be eifectively 
executed, but he balked at the notion of a single great 
leader’s bringing a w'orld-wide leadership to modern civiliza- 
tion. 

“I think,” ho said, “that you are being mislaid by your 
memory of great historical niovements. The renaissance 
had its Erasmus. The lleforraation had its Luther. The 
Revival had its Wesley. Rut the new renaissance you 
suggest is a different sort of movement and it must w'ork 
itself out in a different sort of age. And these two facts 
afford the two reasons why Western civilization will never 
find renewal in the trail of a great personal leader.” 

“ Let’s take your two reasons one at a time,” I suggested. 

“All right,” he said, “here is the first reason. Your 
New Encyclopedists, if there were enough of them, might 
roughly and tentatively list, the major results of modern 
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research in a helpful manner, but the mere bulk of modern 
knowledge has become so great that it is intellectually 
impossible for any man to come to know enough about the 
various fields of human thought and interest to enable him 
to bring anything like authoritative general leadership to 
the situation. With knowledge increasing by leaps and 
bounds while tlie intellectual capacity of mankind remains 
stationary, we have reached a time when the individual 
mind must be content with specialisms. There can never be 
another Aristotle, not even a Descartes, or a Humboldt. The 
next renaissance must be a renaissance by piecemeal. A 
movement that means the propagation of a set of doctrines 
or the contagion of a new emotion may be promoted by a 
great leader, but a world-wide movement that means the 
synthesis and social application of modern knowledge 
can have no great leader ; it can have only leaders in the 
various sections of knowledge. 

“ And this brings me to the second reason. The time 
has passed for trusting to great loaders. Humanity has had 
its fill of Napoleonism. And a Napoleonism in the fields of 
the mind and the spirit would be the worst of all. We are 
out of the age of great personal leadership. We are in the 
age of group leadership.” 

I cannot bring myself to agreement with these conten- 
tions. I think we have allowed ourselves to become unduly 
awed by the bulk of modern knowledge. I believe that in 
any given field of knowledge the great ideas that are vital to 
the future of civilization are very few and very simple, at 
least susceptible of a simple statement of their social utility. 
At any rate, we know that the ideas that are to underlie the 
social renewal of civilization in the next fifty years will have 
to be susceptible of simple statement, for involved ideas have 
never moved great masses of people save after long stretches 
of years. And I believe that one of those rare, intuitive minds 
that the race seems to product at historic intervals could, 
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even at this late date, , range over the whole field of modern 
knowledge, arrive at a fairly accurate sense of the dynamic 
ideas that the various sciences have contributed to the social 
and spiritual future of mankind, and render a distinguished 
service to civilization as an advance agent of renaissance. 

Such a leader would in no sense supplant group leader- 
ships ; he would su})plement group leaderships. He would be 
a sort of impresario of our group leaderships. He would play 
ringmaster to the specialists, luring them out of their air-tight 
and often thought-tight compartments and welding them 
into a fighting fraternity for the common good. 

Such a leader, as I have said from i)undreds of platforms, 
would have to be a sort of combination of Francis Bacon and 
Billy Sunday. That is to say, he would have to be a catholic- 
minded person, an omnivorous reader who had ranged over 
the whole fields of human knowdedge, and had made himself 
more or less at home with the great generalizations that have 
emerged and are emerging from the sciences, philosophies, 
and practical experiences of mankind. And there would 
have to be just enough of the alloy of mountebankery in him 
to enable him to touch the imagination of the masses and to 
invest the whole adventure of the modern mind with that 
absorbing passion for humanity which has characterized all 
great epochs of civil and religious progress. 

I am not thinking of such leadership in terms of a secular 
Messiah who will carry us over, the rough places and deposit 
Us gently in some promised land of renewal. I am thinking 
only of the fact that such leadership might awaken an effec- 
tive popular impulse to search out, interpret, and weave into 
social policy these new ideas, new idealisms, and new spiritual 
values that have been thrown up out of our laboratories, our 
class-rooms, our philosophers’ closets, our industrial institu- 
tions, and our political adventures. This impulse, in any 
wide-spread and effective sense, is to-day lacking. We stand 
Qutside our laboratories eagerly waiting for any result of 
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research that we may apply to the material undertakings of 
our lives, but vve display a strange reluctance to plant our larger 
social policies in the soil of science. It is not chimerical, I think, 
to suppose that even one great figure, with a genius for 
leadership, might stir the whole Western world to a realiza- 
tion that the same scientific spirit that has enabled us to 
remake our civilization materially can enable us to remake 
our civilization socially and spiritually. I believe that our 
civilization is in a state of delicate balance, with the possibi- 
lity that it may tip toward retrogression or toward revival, 
but that even one great and forceful personality, with a devo- 
tion to science and a passion for humanity, might tip the 
balance toward renaissance. 

I doubt that such a leader is likely to appear as a wander- 
ing free-lance. The modern world seems organized against 
the itinerant prophet. We are so busy, so distracted, aT\d so 
obsessed with the idols of respectability and exalted position. 
Humanity is even readier than it was nineteen hundred years 
ago to crucify, at least by ostracism and neglect, a leadership 
that appears with no authority save the intrinsic authority of 
its own sincerity and vision. We have become so materialis- 
tic and artificial that we have difficulty in recognizing great 
leadership apart from the glittering regalia of high office and 
the clamorous cry of mob approval. This probably means 
that the Erasmus of any new renaissance, the Luther of any 
new reformation, or the Wesley of any new revival of 
Western civilization will have to be a man whose official 
position gives to his voice a sounding-board with world-wide 
resonance and gives to his pronouncements an obvious and 
automatic prestige. For instance, a British Premier or an 
American President, possessing the sort of qualities I have 
suggested, might light the fires of renaissance in a few brief 
years by putting the prestige and attention-getting values of 
his office back of the ideas, idealisms, and spiritual values 
that the New Encyclopedists might uncover. If the fortunes 
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of Western history in the years ahead do not provide us with 
such leadership, we must, of course, achieve the result by 
some slower process. 

§ 4 

The Role of Religion in Renaissance . — Before concluding 
this discussion I must deal with another of the major criti- 
cisms that has been made of the theory or formula of social 
renewal that has been advanced in these papers. 

A distinguished prelate of one of the Protestant commu- 
nions said to me some time ago : “ 1 am sorry to see you leave 
religion out of your projected picture of the renaissance of 
Western civilization. As it stands, you are pinning your 
hopes to a coldly secular movement. The raw materials of 
renewal that you suggest are by-products of the natural and 
social sciences which are purely secular adventures. And you 
suggest that the dominant leadership of a spiritual renewal of 
civilization may be found outside the church.” 

If I have seemed to minimize the importance of religion 
in the needed renewal of our civilization, it has been due to 
faulty statement, not to intention. I am convinced that any 
renaissance or renewal that is to mean more than a mere rees- 
tablishment of the old order of things under new names must 
be, in the deepest sense of the word, a religious move- 
ment. It must deal with the roots of life, not merely polish 
and pack in new and fancy containers the fruits of life. 
Anything less will be only an abortive adventure in what 
Mazziui called “ the petty skirmishes for interests and right.” 

I believe, with Mazzini, that ' there has never been a 
sinscle srreat revolution that has not had its source outside 
material interests. We know of riots, of popular insurrec- 
tions, but of none that has been crowned with success, or 
transformed into a revolution. Every revolution is the work 
of a principle^ which has been accepted as a basis of faith. 
If a revolution' did not imply a general reorganization by 
& 
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virtue of a social principle, if it did not secure a moral unity, 
we should believe it our duty to oppose the revolutionary 
movement with all our power. The true instrument of the 
progress of the peoples is to be sought in the moral factor.” 

I believe, as I have said repeatedly in these papers, that 
the next great spiritual renewal will come as a result of our 
bringing together into a new synthesis the new spiritual 
values that have been produced by research in biology, 
psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and related 
quests of the modern mind. I do not, however, believe that 
the impulse to this new synthesis will arise spontaneously 
in these fields. We must look, I think, to some general 
leadership that is animated by a genuinely religious passion for 
the unity and richness of life to light the fires of this 
renaissance. The things I have suggested as sources of 
renaissance are not things to take the place of religion; 
they are simply the raw materials with which really great 
spiritual leadership, inside or outside the church, must work. 

In every time of grand-scale readjustment a lot of new 
raw materials for religious enrichment are unearthed. For 
the last fifty years especially the scientists and the scholars 
have been digging out of themselves and their fields, often 
without realizing what it was, “ the clay of which the bricks 
are made with which religions are built.” Science has thrown 
up a vast mass of religious raw materials that are waiting 
to be used by a religiou^l leadership that can recognize 
religious values even when they are unlabelled. 

The problem that religious leadership faces to-day is not 
the reconciliation of modern science to ancient theologies, 
but the utilization of the results of science for the enrichment, 
the increase, and the moral unification of life. Science has 
forever demolished many of the absurdities that mankind in 
its ignorance had confused with religion, but science has 
brought added power to the appeal of every reality of religion. 
Science is not sniping t)ur religious leadership ; it is supplying 
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religious leadership with some of its finest raw materials. 
Instead of the pathetic and irreligious bombardment of 
scholarship and scientific findings by certain groups in some 
of our churches, it is the duty of religious leadership to 
infuse scholarship and the findings of science with spiritual 
meaning. 

The sort of renaissance I am suggesting does not ignore 
the r61e of religion in its processes ; on the contrary it 
broadens the scope of religious leadership. It rests upon the 
assumption that the conscious control of civiliziition is at last 
within our grasp if we can heal the age-old schism between 
the leaderships of our secular life and our spiritual life, if we 
can bring to the situation a religious leadership that will take 
all of life for its field, break down the artificial and dangerous 
distinction between things secular and things spiritual, and 
invest the whole round of human interests and activities with 
spiritual significance by refusing to regard i-eligion as a mere 
department of life or as an alien something thrust into life. 

Science alone is not a statf upon which we can afford to 
trust our whole weight. Science is power, but power may 
be prostituted. A sharp knife may he a good tool in the 
hands of a workman ; it may be a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of a lunatic. It has been only a few years since we 
were using the results of modern science in a ivar that came 
near being the suicide of Western civilization. Uut this does 
not justify our thinking that science is essentially irreligious ; 
it does not justify our turning aivay from scientific thinking 
to refuge in a tenuous mysticism alone. It only reminds us 
that science is neither moral nor immoral, but unmoral, 
waiting to be used for high ends or low at the will of the user. 
And, in the days of the next renaissance, it will be the 
business of religious leadership to see to it that the results of 
science in all fields are used for high ends. If I may resort 
again to a phrase I used a moment ago, the task of religiou.s 
leadership in the new renaissance will he to help mankind 
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use the results of modern biology, psychology, sociology, and 
other sciences, for the enrichment, the increase, and the 
moral unification of life. 

Whatever may be the point of departure for the next 
renewal of Western civilization, and from whatever source 
its leadership may come, I think we know where it must 
look for its sources of power — to science and to religion. 

“ The spiritual integration of society,” says Dean Inge, 
“ must he illuminated hy the dry light of science, and 
warmed hy the rays of idealism, a white light hut not cold. 
And idealism, must be compacted as a religion, for it is 
the function of religion to prevent the fruits of the flowering 
times of the spirit from being lost.^ ” 

Glenn Frank 


^ from the Century Mayattine, ly pormiseioh of fcho Contnry Co., Now yorfc, 
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THE RED OLEANDERS 
IV 

We have emphasised the fact that the main theme of 
this symbolic drama is not a mere plea for right relation 
between capital and labour or between the State and the 
subject people. Yet these problems viewed as disruptive 
forces in human society enter very largely into the plot of the 
drama as elements capable of an artistic handling that may 
subserve a higher end, viz., that of representing an order of 
things particularly hostile to true human development and 
harmony, peace and freedom. 

Hence a socio political background in this drama is also 
made its groftnd-vrork and its enveloping medium. My 
contention is that in a purely social or sociological drama of 
modern life the collision is between two opposed social forces, 
orders, institutions, two opposed views or opinions, or at any 
rate two sets of ideas but here the conflict is the conflict of 
ideals standing for two types of culture and civilisation, that 
is, two distinct aspects of human evolution embodied by two 
representative characters. 

Deliverance of man from the scheme of life obtaining 
in Yaksha Town is a sine qua tion ^or self-realisation by indi- 
viduals as much as for genuine progress of humanity as a 
whole. The rights of human personality so ruthlessly 
trampled on by the modern industrial type of civilisation 
have to be vindicated, set free, reasserted. This is Rabindra- 
nath’s message, if we must, however reluctantly, talk of 
messages to make our meaning clear. 

Here we have in a condensed literary form Tagore’s deep 
thoughts on the present world discontent. The dehumanising 
tendency of industrial supremacy and commercial despotism 
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breaks up happy homes, reduces men to mere passive instru- 
ments of production of wealth and its distribution, nay, to mere 
numerical figures ignoring the claims of individual personality 
and its development, ruthlessly destroys the grand ideal of 
harmony by aggrandisement, and, worse still, degrades religion 
into a sham hypocrisy which lays an unction on its soul by 
the outrageous self-complacent notion that if men, though 
brutalised in a thousand ways by this purely economic type 
of civilisation and social ordering, are however materially 
helped by way of compensation for wrong done to their 
delicate sensibilities and finer sentiments, no real injury is on 
the whole done to human life or society. This spiritual verity 
is, we claim, passionately presented in this piece which 
essentisilly is a magnificent protest of outraged humanity. 

Tagore has, however, been to some extent anticipated by 
the great Goethe in his Faust. Goethe has shown in his 
Faust (Part II, Act V) with remarkable force and clearness 
the sharp contrast between two ideals of life — the mediaeval 
ideal of a life of piety, simplicity, reposefulness of pastoral 
units set over against the modern highly organised commer- 
cial and industrial life of mere material prosperity completely 
divorced from higher morality and spirituality. The Philemon 
Baucis episode in Faust beautifully brings out the true 
significance of the spirit of all-grasping commercial supremacy 
and industrial tyranny. Exploitation in its insatiable greed 
and rapacity thus speaks through Mephistopheles : — 

“ Free ocean makes the spirit free : 

There claims compunction ne’er a thought ! 

A rapid grip there needs alone ; 

A lish, a ship, on both we seize. 

Of three if we the lordship own, 

Straightway we hook a fourth with ease, 

Then is the fifth in sorry plight — 

Who hath tl e power, has still the right .: 

The What is asked f jr, not the How.” 
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“ Those few trees not mine own, that field, 

Possession of the world impair.” 

The all'grasping greed of self -aggrandising exploitation has sel- 
dom been more vigorously presented in such a condensed drama- 
tic way. Faust’s rapacious soul cannot brook that even a single 
pair of happy man and woman should mar the perfect homo- 
geneity of his materialistic absolutism by existing independent- 
ly of his economic institution and Mephistopheles only too 
eager to utilise this Faust-spirit in commercial magnates and 
industrial millionaires brings the scene to its natural close 
with the suggestive remark — 


“What happ’d of old, here happeni too : 

Still Naboth’s vineyard meets the view.” 

Now, in a right interpretation of Tagore’s treatment of this 
engrossing problem we must carefully note how the spirit of 
East dominantly enters with its mystic symbolism into his 
work of art. Yet mysticism does not, we must bear in mind, 
make his protest on behalf of injured humanity for the 
dignity of man as man any the less passionate or vigorous. 

We have already referred to the keynote of the old frog. 
We would now note among others the hints of such dramatic 
touches as the strange light with which Nandini’s face is 
suffused like the glare of a glowing torch in the sky which 
reminds one of Asia’s transfiguration in Shelley’s “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” 

Then comes the single feather of the bird of good omen 
(the blue-throat) discovered by her on her bed on the fateful 
day of Ranjan’s arrival. Next we have her observation that 
the Raja frightens her by his peculiar trait of impatience with 
things that cannot be known but can only he felt. There is 
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that the whole place is darkened everywhere 
by the Governor’s shadow which crosses Nmdini's vision as 
w^ell making her uneasy. 

These significant items have to be properly appreciated 
in the study of this play in the light of its symbolic value 
pregnant with deep meaning. For a moment we have to turn 
our attention to the symbolic significance of the red oleander 
tassel. The Professor’s dark hints about the use of its crimson 
tint which is not only beautiful but also terrible have their 
artistic value and suggestive force. “ Why should she,” 
indeed, “select the red oleanders when her choice might 
fall on the gardenia, the tuberose or the white jasmine ? ” 
With all his learning he can ill divine what this maiden 
is destined to record, like the mysterious finger moving 
on Balthazar’s wall, with that red hue. Yet he knows for 
certain that Providence places the brush used for painting 
red in the hands of Beauty. Mysteriously a sudden light 
dawns upon him and he at once adds “ we human beings 
often thus choose unawares our own fate.” This sombre 
observation is the distant rumbling of a fast-gathering tragic 
thunderstorm. There is a touch of fatalism associated with 
it. Does not the Raja too observe that the red light of his 
own evil star seems to him to appear in the shape of the 
tassel of oleanders han'ging from Nandini's hair? Nay 
more. He might die, says he, peacefully if the maiden 
were to place that spray' of oleanders on his head with her 
own hands. Symbolic of Ranjan’s love the red oleanders are 
reminiscent of Robert Burns’s “ a red, red rose newly sprung 
in June ” but the moment he is reminded by Nandini that 
Ranjan who loves them calls her by the name of red oleanders 
the Raja promptly mutters — “ then those oleanders will be 
Ranjan’s evil star as much as my own. ” Elsewhere the 
tassel worn by Nandini .typifies the warmth of her rising 
temper at the sight of the inhuman treatment meted out to 
the workmen among whom she comes across many an old 
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familiar face. A highly significant use is made of this symbol- 
ism of red oleanders when, as we have noted before, this 
noble maiden graces the occasion of her gift by way of a 
special favour to the Professor of a single flower taken from 
the tassel of red oleanders meant exclusively for Ranjan with 
the remark — “ Take it now. To-day Ranjan comes to meet 
me; in the joy of that expectation I give you this flower.” 
The recipient, however, we bear in mind, asked for such a 
transient gift to be able to unravel^ as the philosopher that 
he is, the truth that may lurk in it. The beauty-way of 
viewing things as distinguished from the truth-way or the 
utility-way is quite foreign to the temperament of this class 
of parsons. Yet the disinterested joy of love inclines the 
beautiful maiden to serve even such a person in this guise. 
The significance of these ever-recurring symbolic hints 
scattered throughout the play should not be lost upon us. As 
in Maeterlinck or Andreyetf, the element of external action is 
here reduced to a minimum. So far as achievements go much 
is not done by the hero or heroine. Visible action is replaced 
by the invisible play of the soul — by premonitions, yearnings, 
spiritual affinities drawing kindred souls together or repelling 
alien ones, deep searchings of the heart, vague misgivings 
and imperceptible changes in the life of the soul even in the 
case of persons apparently untouched by impalpable forces 
ever silently at work. For verily. 


" Not on llie vulgar mass 
Called tcork must sentence pass 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price.” 

Ill e real clash and conflict that swells the- man’s amount in’ 
God’s eye relates to the life of the spirit and Tagore makes 
this spiritual conflict concrete in the soul-life of Bishu, 
Phagulal, the Raja, the Prof essor • and even of that un- 
promising materi^il of a slave-driver, the Sardar. The 
6 
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dramatic experiences of these personages as represented in 
Red O 'eanders are mostly spiritual ones. Some of their evil 
doings are reported or referred to in many a pregnant dialogue 
artistieally suggesting a spiritual conflict between the forces of 
good and those of evil. The clash of wills practically reduces 
itself in this play into a clash of ideals through which the 
souls of the important dramatis persona stand revealed to 
our gaze or, to be more precise, by means of which we are 
enabled to peep into the innermost recesses of their minds 
and souls. A modern critic rightly observes — “ thought in 
its sufferings, joys and struggles, is the true hero of the life 
of to-day.” The leaven of Nandint’s soul-disturbing presence 
produces a ferment in the inner life of the mystified Raja 
of Yaksha Town where like Ossa on Pelion gold is piled 
on gold and the effect is that all the protective intricate 
network behind which he is carefully screened and fortified 
eventually fails to segregate his soul from a simple maiden’s 
mightier soul force. Herein lies the crisis — the final clash 
and collision of opposed forces. The conflict is the eternal 
spiritual conflict of two ideals represented by the Raja and 
Nandini. The Raja’s emancipation involves the destruction 
of the old order, for, “ time proceeds by revealing the new 
in his front.” The moment is bound to arrive at last for the 
Raja to reveal himself from behind all the complex network 
of a disintegrating order. And what a tragic revelation it is, 
not so much of himself .to Nandini as to his own deluded 
blind self ! His true self cannot remain eternally eclipsed 
by power, strength, wicked officials, the entire machinery 
of his own creation foolishly set up to perpetuate his supreme 
sway, . He stands horror-struck at the revelation to himself 
that his age-long sedulous efforts only succeeded in killing 
youth, love, joy, beauty and so the inevitable curse is upon 
him. Even Ranjan has through his blunder been allowed to 
be victimised. He suddenly feels the force of the sound 
philosophy of life that “ gods can wait bub man cannot, his 
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needs are more urgent.” The liaja finally hears the con- 
quering call of life, of the liberated soul, for which Nandini 
has so patiently waited so long. Unity is effected between him 
and the down-trodden workmen so that the established order 
of bureaucracy and industrialism may be annihilated and a 
new order may grow. Regeneration presupposes liberation 
of the cramped spirit of man from the despotism of little 
systems and soul-destroying institutions, from limited vision, 
narrow outlook, one-sided way of looking at the universe, 
fragmentary satisfaction, self-centred interests. In this 
spiritual work Nandini has a helper in Raiijan who infuses 
furor into a truly feminine heart just as he helps the working 
people to a sense that however much devitalised they may 
have become by being reduced to mere numerical signs 
without any individuality still they are men capable of feel- 
ing once more the intoxication of life’s joyousness. Thus 
inspired Nandini comes to all at the right moment as the 
“ Life of life and Lamp of the earth.” The symbolic airy 
melody of a mysterious spirit voice (heard from immense 
space) suggests unmistakably the keynote, viz., of “ release 
from all confinement.” Her mission is defined. She shall 
set free the man in the Raja by tearing asunder the net- 
work of ugliness ; ^She will pour a flood of light into the 
impenetrable gloom of the subterranean passage (pp. 4 and 11). 
Yes, she is “Life of life and Lamp of the earth.” We must 
note the emphasis on the ugliness of the Raja’s imprisoned 
life. The Raja feels (p. 17) that “the strings of the Veena 
snap asunder instead of producing soul-dissolving melody the 
moment Not-Beauty wants by force to wring out a response 
from another heart which vibrates not in harmony with 
Power.” Rabindranath is a consummate artist and an intense 
lover of beauty. We may just refer, in passing, to the 
supremacy of artistic imagery in this drama full of allusions to 
light, golden rays of the sun, intoxication of the perfumed 
breeze, rich and varied hues, -flowers in perfect bloom, 
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yellowing corn, shepherd’s pipe, peasant’s flute and, finally, the 
dance of the fountain beating time with the music of the 
twinkling anklets of foam. Wherever harmony is disturbed 
there is ugliness and NandinVs function is to restore harmony. 
And Ranjan who co-operates with her in her mission makes 
life pulsate beneath the very ribs of death, Ranjan has been 
compared to the large laughter of the gods which breaks the 
spell of the dead world of conventionality, to the magic charm 
of the earth’s natural beauty found in the green grass or 
beautiful flower (as contrasted with the power buried in her 
bosom in the shape of gold and diamond), to the wind that 
fills the sail of the moving boat. Wherever he is there 
blossoms the joy and repose of life’s holiday and that holiday is 
again sw'eetened by the perfume of Nandini’s red oleander 
blossom rich with ambrosial honey (the nectar of love). The 
sacrifice of his life is the price demanded for the triumph of 
Nandini's ideal. Real victory is won when the body is crush- 
ed so that the spirit may be freed. That is the meaning of 
the cross. Thus the ideal of true freedom is realised both by 
Nandini and Ranjan, It is at this supreme tragic moment 
that the Raja very earnestly appeals to Nandini to come to 
his rescue by trusting him and placing her hand in his to 
strengthen his resolve to fight against his lower self and 
achieve his own deliverance. He breaks his flag-staff on the 
very eve of the feast of Rlag-worship so elaborately organised 
by the Sardar and looked forward to by the Royal Guards 
as a solemn ceremony to be performed with great eclat. 
Simultaneously with this the diggers with Phagulal as their 
leader are bent upon breaking the prison gate. The fall of 
the Bastille will complete the work begun by the Raja who 
recognises the need for joint action with the diggers 
in order to achieve the great work of emancipation in 
the face of the opposition offered by the representatives 
.and upholders gf the old order, viz.^ the- Sardar and his 
associates. Even the military will stand in opposition but 
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he will rather die in the glorious attempt for now he under- 
stands the true meaning even of death in such a cause. 
The Professor too having heard of the Raja’s conversion 
proposes to join Isim in the, quest of life’s inner secret after 
having thrown away his books. Finally comes Bishu rather 
a bit too late and finds Ranjan lying dead with the red 
oleanders in his hand which he interprets to Phagulal as the 
red marriage tie of Ranjan and NancUni in their tragic but 
spiritual union. 

With wonderful artistic skill the dramatist here intro- 
duces a touch of concentrated pathos which pierces the tender- 
est core of our heart in that solemn moment of NandinVs 
discovery of Ranjan lying on the floor. After vainly appeal- 
ing with intense emotional fervour to her beloved to awake 
at the call of his dear one — his own Red Oleander — the 
maddened sorrow-stricken maiden looks up in her divine 
babe-like innocence to the Raja and piteously asks in the 
rugged simplicity of stunning grief — “O King! why does 
he not wake up?” To our mind, the exquisite beauty of 
this rare art has been sacrificed to secure stage effect, be it 
as a matter of dramatic necessity. This concentrated pathos 
is somewhat thinned away by her next appeal to the Raja 
to use his magic skill to wake Ranjan up or in default to 
lull her to sleep. But art refuses to desert Tagore and 
immediately after we note how the maiden’s heart beats 
quick at the sight of her own oleanders in Ranjan’s grasp 
and she understands that Kishore mUst have presented them 
to him on her behalf. Equally pathetic yet sweeter even 
in its pathos is Bishu’s hope that can create out of its wreck 
a fresh hope. Bishu and Phagulal call each other to carry 
on the noble mission of striving for liberty inspired by the 
example of Nandini who is now beyond their reach. Bislhu 
picks up “her wristlet of red oleanders” to keep it us a token 
while proceeding like Sir Bedivere on his lone journey bereft 
of NandinVs company, cherishing the fond hope that perhaps 
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that mad girl of his may meet him, perhaps she may once 
more long to hear him sing ! 

Who knows? 

Oppressive in its subdued tone of deep resignation is the 
pathos of Bishu’s silent expression of chastening sorrow. 
His last words ring in our ears like the moaning sound of the 
distant ocean. “ I told her that never would I demand or 
accept anything from her hand by way of recompense. Here 
at last I have to take the wristlet of red oleanders from her 
cold hand, for, verily, here is my beloved girl’s last testament, 
her final legacy!” The curtain is artistically rung down on 
the symbolic song — 


“Hark! the call of Autumn — 

Come, O come alonjr 

The ripe corn has filled the skirt of the Earth’s dust 
O the bliss, the bliss of it!” 

We are made by the poet-dramatist to realise “love that 
is Truth and Life, in beauty blended” with the result 

“ That now our hearts are lifted up with dread. 

And exaltation to a Light above 

The rainbows, where life rises from the dead, 

And Beauty walks in Everlasting Love.” 


There is a deep mystery of pain. Thorns that tear us were 
once woven into a crown for the saviour of man. Eva Gore 
Booth discovers Hidden Beauty “where the spirit builds a 
rainbow from whirling rings of pain” and, “moulds out of 
the Spirit of Love the Body of Love’s Desire.” So do we 
in “ Red Oleanders.” 

It is needless to add that we have not entered upon 
an aesthetic consideration of the precise nature and value 
of Tagore’s “Red Oleanders” as a drama nor discussed 
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the kind of drama it represents or its resemblance with or 
difference from dramatic types in general or any special 
variety of it. Little has been said about its structural form or 
its technique. The interpretation offered has been based 
on character study and not plot construction or drama- 
tic action. It will surely be admitted by competent criti- 
cism that the relation of the characters to the main theme 
or what constitutes its central interest is a sure clue to its 
real meaning. This method of study is pre-eminently suited 
to dramatic types in which the plot is adapted to the characters 
and character is not made subsidiary to plot or action. The 
“Red Oleanders” is a play in which character decidedly 
dominates plot. The story is no doubt the starting point 
in all dramatic forms but it is not always necessarily the 
guiding spirit especially in symbolic or mystic plays. 

A running poetic commentary on the spirit of the play 
is artistically furnished oy the songs with their deep spiritual 
significance which determine at the same time the inspiring 
tone of the dramatic action while diversifying the dialogue 
with music and poetry. They waft a breath of melody fraught 
with love, joy and hope from the Beyond into the cramped 
drab life of the mining population scattering in profusion 
the health-giving charm of leisured native wisdom. They 
suggest a comparison with snatches of song, of ballads, 
popular tags and tavern catches so liberally used by Shakespeare. 
In this play the songs explain, amplify, emphasize, poetically 
suggest the deeper meaning that underlies the spirit of the 
whole piece and occasionally serve the purpose of the Greek 
chorus in some of its numerous functions. By themselves 
they are valuable too through their rich poetic quality and 
revelation of life’s deeper import. They set Bishu’s character 
off and bring into the prosaic realities of life a breath of 
romance from the beautiful elf-land of ideal love and joy and 
thus interpenetrate the finite with the infinite and the conven- 
tional with the very soul of spontaneity. Their real importance 
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is, of course, best appreciated in their respective setting 
and context. We have to take the risk of detaching them 
from their dramatic surroundings and say something about 
their value. Their song quality is obvious. Their delicate 
suggestiveness inexhausible. They also create an atmosphere 
and possess a symbolic meaning. A feeble attempt may here 
be made to indicate their qualities by a free translation which 
makes one perfectly realise how hopeless the task is to thus 
embody their soul. 

We have at the outset a harvest song (C’llW? which 
is Nature’s call to man to come out into the open air where 
all is inspiring joy — the joy of work freely chosen amidst 
healthy surroundings as opposed to hard labour imposed from 
outside. The second song is Bishu’s song addressed to the 
boatman of his visionary hope. It is a message of idealism 
and of the joy that liberates us, widens our sympathies, opens 
new vistas, makes one forget the trials and tribulations of the 
present and float on his boat bound for the far-off (haven). 
His second song sings of the swi&etness of death which ends 
all strife and all grief by filling with glad laughter the void 
and tingeing emptiness with varied hues. When life’s sweet- 
ness is about to dry up, it says to the woe-worn, why not fill to 
the brim the cup in that of death poured out of the liquid 
fire of the funeral pyre that alone sufficeth to annihilate the 
cruel agony of petty daily griefs. 

His third song is addressed to Nandini as the waker of 
sorrow who flies off after just for a moment touching him so 
as to fill the heart with nectar and thenceforth he remains 
wide aw'ake to sing ever to this breaker of his sleep. His 
next song has a more personal note in which Bisbu indicates 
how the sorrow of the heart unites this side of limited exist- 
ence with the side of infinity. “ Cutting off all the moorings 
of the boat of my life,” says he, “ it wafts me to the shore of 
the unknown and inaccessible ” (from which realm Bishu is 
once more dragged back to Yaksha Town). 
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We have then a duet or something like an antiphony, 
Bishu begins with a song of love — the last word be wants to 
embody in melody — a wistful cry of the sorrowing heart in the 
time of intense emotional yearning that sayeth from land and 
water “ I love, I love,” fraught with the message of an aching 
in the heart of the sky and of overflowing tears from the 
horizon’s dark eyes. In response to this Nandini sings to 
say that in unison with that melody deep lamentation vibrates 
from the ocean’s brink no more capable of remaining confined in 
its bounds and the heart of man answereth it knows not why in 
spontaneous notes with the message of oblivion as well as with 
idle tears and whispers of the forgotten days that are no more ! 

Here follows the song of longing and wailing to which 
we have referred before. It is exquisitely sweet. “ The 
beloved is waiting for me to-day on the way-side full of yearn- 
ing whom just for one moment I met in the dusky twilight 
of early dawn on some ancient day. Age after age he yearned 
for me alone and now in the moon’s bright silver light filling 
all space with music we shall meet again and the veil will bo 
lifted in a trice.” 

The next song (also of harvest, i.e., of fruition) suggests 
the beginning of the end. There is an intense pithos in this 
song which reminds us that there is a season for mowing as 
there is one for sowing. We are exhorted to be active in 
reaping the last harvest to the fujl and yet have the wisdom 
to leave in quiet resignation what is not to our use and let it 
return to dust. 

The concluding song is heard, after Bishu’s exit, from 
afar wuich is over again the harvest song with which the 
whole piece commences the opening lines alone being ri'pro- 
duced here with a suitable modification. It is also an itispip- 
ing call from the Beyond which invites all “to come, to come, 
— for the joy that invites, for the bliss of it! ” 

( Concluded.) 

Jaygopai. Bakekjee 
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BRAHMINISM IN THE “SMRITIS" 

As knowledge increases and civilization advances, it be- 
comes necessary that certain people should specialize in 
certain branches of knowledge. And at a certain phase of 
civilization it is an inevitable result that the particular special 
krjowledge should become hereditary. The learning of the 
trade or profession is impossible unless it be in the family and 
at the feet of the elders of the family. Apastamba says 
that a student shall live with his teacher for forty-eight years 
if he learns all the four Vedas, or a quarter less, or less by 
half or three-quarters less. “ Twelve years should be the short- 
est time for his residence with his teacher.” {Apastamba, /. 
/. 2.I2-i6, S. B. E.) When learning was imparted by word of 
mouth and attempted to be preserved wholly in memory such 
a long apprenticeship is inevitable. Though not to this extent, 
knowledge of arms and warfare, of agriculture and trade, requir- 
ed no short apprenticeship. It was difficult for anybody to 
leave his home and spend such a long period of his life in 
acquiring knowledge of any art. The home is the cheapest 
school, the father the best teacher in such times. And it is a 
universal phenomenon, that occupations tend to become more 
or less hereditary. Families of specialists come into existence 
and specialize from generation to generation in their branch. 
The priestly families, the -warrior families, the trader families, 
the serf and villein families, are quite common things all over 
the world under such times. The lesser the apprenticeship 
required, the lesser hereditary the art becomes, the longer the 
apprenticeship required the more strictly hereditary the occu- 
pation becomes. Amongst Shudras and Vaishyas, the occupa- 
tions did not assume a rigorous hereditary caste. People moved 
freely from the status of unskilled labour to the status of a 
skilled worker, from the status of a skilled worker to the 
status of a rich agriculturist or a prospering tfader. Amongst 
Kshatriyas it became more ■ difficult to acquire knowledge 
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required for the profession. Amongst Brahmanas, it almost 
became impossible to be made a Brahmin. A Brahmin was 
almost required to be born. Even in countries where there 
was no prohibition of intermarriage, a clergyman’s son was a 
clergyman ; a nobleman’s son, a nobleman ; a cottier’s or 
villein’s son, a cottier ; and a blacksmith’s son, a blacksmith. 
It is an inevitable phase through which mankind had had to 
pass in every country on the globe. These hereditary occupa- 
tions tend to evolve a peculiar esprit de corps, peculiar anti- 
pathies and sympathies, special levels of culture and standards 
of living and manners. Society tends to split up into hereditary 
classes. The caste in India is quite similar to these classes. 
There are, indeed, enjoined rules putting restrictions on inter- 
marriages, but in reality it will be seen that these restrictions 
have received scant observance and there has been a horrible 
intermixture of castes or classes by intermarriages. What 
appears to be against intermarriages is nothing more than the 
difference in their manners and culture, antipathies and sym- 
pathies, considerations exactly similar to those standing in the 
way of intermixture of classes elsewhere. It is only the intro- 
duction of paper and press, easy communications, books and 
schools and colleges and all sorts of facilities for acquiring 
knowledge and in far shorter time and lesser expenditure that 
the class barriers are being broken everywhere. Castes in 
India were exclusive exactly like the classes elsewhere. They 
mixed exactly so far as it was in any case possible, they re- 
mained exclusive exactly so far as it was impossible. Howso- 
ever intermarriages may be allowed, birds of the same feather 
will gather together and perpetuate differences. The facilities 
of our times ought not to blind us to the inevitability of the 
phenomenon in those early times and even now it will take 
pretty long before all will be brought to the same level of 
culture and living and ideas to adrrfit of fusion of the classes 
and castes. Our .antipathies and sympathies are so tenacious 
that they outlive their necessity. 
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It is exactly at this stage when occupations become here- 
ditary and specialized that the need of knowledge of the art of 
living together is most felt. The ideal of Government, as Mr. 
H. G. Wells says, in which the ordinary man is neither the 
slave of an absolute monarch nor of a demagogue-ruled state, 
but an informed, inspired and consulted part of his community 
is wanted. The modern citizen must be informed first and 
then consulted. It is not by setting up polling booths, but by 
setting up schools and making literature and knowledge and 
news universally accessible that the way is opened from servi- 
tude and confusion to that willingly co-operative state which is 
the modern ideal. Votes in themselves are worthless things. 
“Until a man has education, a vote is a useless and dangerous 
weapon for him to possess.’’ {Outlines of History^ \lVells.) 
Knowledge of civics, ethics, sociology, religion, history and 
morals becomes increasingly necessary to every citizen. 

The wisdom of the Smritis shines at its best here. They 
enjoin on every twiceborn an initiation into this schooling. Un- 
less the citizen went through his period of studentship, he could 
not marry and embark on the onerous duties and responsibilities 
of the household. Every citizen was required to show the 
Diploma of a Snataka. It was considered imperative to have 
knowledge of history and philosophy, religions and morals 
sufficient to enable him to co-operate willingly and whole-heart- 
edly with his fellowman for the good of all ; besides his special- 
ized knowledge of his branch. The initiation ceremony has 
now become a farce, but once it was a grave reality. 

And thus citizens were instructed in their duties and respon- 
sibilities, the art of co-operation and denials and roughing t up 
in sweet amiability. And the whole of society was looked upon 
as a household where everybody worked to the best of his 
abilities and partook of the income according to his needs. 

Kshatriyas prosper nof without Brahmanas, Brahmanas prosper 
not without Kshatriyas, Brahmanas and Kshatriyas being closely united 
prosper in this world and in the next.’’ (Manu, ch. p, J22. y, .S'. B. E.) 
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“ The three castes shall remain under the Brahmanas’ control The 
Brahmana shall declare their duties jmd the King shall carry them into 
piactice.” (Vasistha, ch. /, Dutt's Trans.) 

When knowledge of the art of living together became in- 
creasingly necessary for efficiently working together, it is no 
wonder that Brahmans, the specialists in that science rose to 
pre-eminence and became the supreme teachers and a para- 
mount power. 


F. — Old Theories of Heredity. 

“The Veda declares also one’s offspring to be immortality 
in this verse : 

“ ‘ In thy offspring thou art born again, that, mortal, is thy immorta- 
lity.’ Now it can also be perceived by the senses that the father has 
been reproduced separately ’n the son ; for the likeness of a father and 
son is even visible, only their bodies are different.” (Apastamba, 
2.g.24, i~2, S.B.E.) ‘‘A man deficient in limbs begets a son who 
possesses the full number of limbs.” {i.to.29.11, ibid.) “By virtue 
of pedigree even a horse becomes estimable, therefore men should wed 
wives. from a respectable family.” {Vasistha, ch. /, Dutt’s Trantl.) 

The Garbhopanishad, cited in Mitakshara, says that of the 
six parts of the body, three are produced by father, three by 
mother ; from father, bones, muscles and brain ; from the 
mother, skin, flesh and blood. The agnatic relations called 
Sakulyas are those of the same bones, because ‘ sakula ’ means 
in Sanskrit ‘of the same bone,’ and as bone element comes 
from the father, the term is fitly applied to the agnatic rela- 
tions. 

This is the science of eugenics known at that time.' The 
modern science of eugenics, after careful observation has come 
to very strikingly similar conclusions. The sanctity of virginity 
and bachelorhood, one man and one wife for life, is being 
preached as a desideratum. The modern science says that 
man and woman by mutual intercourse are inoculated mutually 
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by the virus of each other. They give the result of an experi- 
ment where a mare was first impregnated by a Zebra and then 
by a stallion and at the second time, a striped animal was 
produced. Apastamba says : 

“ A wife is similar to the vessel which contains the curds for the 
sacrifice ; for if one makes impure milk curdle by mixing it with whey 
and water in a milk vessel and stirs it, no sacrificial rite can be 
performed with the curds produced from that. Just so, no intercourse 
can be allowed with the impure seed which comes from an Abhishasta.” 
(1.10,2^,13-14,^ S,B,E.) 

And thus Apastamba and Harit refute the opinion that 
the offspring does not inherit the taint of their parents. 

After this theory we come to the celebrated seed and field 
theory of Manu. Manu says : 

‘^By the sacred tradition the woman is declared to he the soil, the 
man is declared to be the seed; the production of all corporeal beings 
takes place through the union of the soil with the seed. On comparing 
the seed and the receptacle of the seed, the seed is declared to be more 
important ; for the offspring of all created beings is marked by the 
characteristics of the seed. Whatever kind of seed is sown in a field, 
prepared in due season, a plant of that same kind marked with the 
peculiar qualities of the seed, springs up in it. This earth, indeed, is 
called the primeval womb of created beings ; but the seed develops not 
in its development any properties of the womb. In this world seeds 
of different kinds, sown at the proper time in the land, even in one field, 
come forth each according to its kind. The rice called Vrihi, and that 
called Shali, mudga-beans, ses^sum, masha-beans, barley, leeks and 
sugarcane, all spring up according to their seed. That one plant 
should be sown and another be produced cannot happen, whatever seed 
is sown, a plant of that kind even comes forth.” (Ch g, 33'35^40y 
S.B,E,) 

• The original idea is not of any of these kinds. Laxity in 
conjugal relations and promiscuity apper to have been universal. 
Parashara says : “A woman like the earth can suffer no defile- 
ment.” A woman forcibly* ravished or submitting under fear 
of being overpowered, could, after practice of Jight penances, 
regain her purity after her next monthly period according 
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to Parashara. Parashara, indeed, prescribes no expiation for 
a wanton woman who is faithless to her lord, but this rule of 
conjugal fidelity is a later rule. The original rule is that the 
woman suffers no defilement. {Parashara Samhita, ch. /o, 
24,2^,26, Dutt's TransL') The list of sons given in the 
Smritis is revolting to our modern ideas and our Rishis have 
also condemnefl all these offspring of illegitimate cohabitation : 
‘ Kanina ’ or the ‘ one whom a damsel secretly bears in the house 
of her father,’ ’sahodha,’ a son of a pregnant bride taken 
knowingly or unknowingly ; ‘ Gudhotpanna,' a son whose father 
is not known and is born secretly, these sons were taken to 
belong to the man who was the lord of the women or became 
their husband. {Manu, ch. p, lyo, ij2^ /yj, S.B.E.) The 
utmost that the early view could go was to an idea of property 
in the offspring. They did not know that the offspring was 
tainted or inherited any qualities of their parents. Men consi- 
dered themselves as lawful fathers of all the legitimate and 
illegitimate offspring of his woman. As the woman belonged 
to him ; so did her offspring. Apastamba quotes a Gatha 
which is very characteristic of early thought on this matter. 
He says .- 

“ Now, they quote also the following GftthS from the Veda : 
Having considered myself formerly a father, I shall not now allow any 
longer my wives to be approached by other men, since they have 
declared that the son belongs to the begetter in the world of Yama. 
The giver of the seed carries off the son in Yama’s world : therefore 
they guard their wives fearing the seed of strangers. Carefully watch 
over the procreation of your children, lest stranger seed be sown on 
your soil. In the next world the son belongs to the begetter, an impru- 
dent husband makes the begetting of children vain for himself.” 

Apastamba admits that “ the transgression of the law and 
violence are found amongst the ancient sages ” ; but he says 
that “ they committed no sin on account of their great lustre ” 
and says that a man of later time following their .ways would 
fall. {2.6.13.7-10, S.B.E.) The- Gatha quoted gives the 
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best evidence of the mind of man on this matter in those days. 
He was startled to find that the offspring was not his and 
gravely warned that it would not be his at least in the Yama^s 
world, howsoever it may be his in this world. 

Manu alsb gives hints of this state of things. Says he : 

** As with cows, mares, female camels, slave-girls, buffalo-cows, 
she-goats and ewes, it is not the begetter but the owner who obtains the 
offspring, even thus it is with the wives of others Those who having 
no property in a field but possessing seed corn, sow it in another’s soil, 
do indeed not receive the grain of the crop which may spring up. If 
one man’s bull were to beget a hundred calves on another man’s cows, 
they would belong to the owner of the cows ; in vain would the bull 
have spent his strength ; thus men who have no marital property in 
women, but sow their seed in the soil of others, benefit the owner 
of the woman, but the giver of the seed reaps no advantage. If 
no agreement with respect to the crop has been made between 
the owner of the field and the owner of the seed, the benefit clearly 
belongs to the owner of the field, the receptacle is more important than 
the seed. But if by a special contract a field is made over to another 
for sowing, then the owner of the seed and the owner of the soil are both 
considered in this world as sharers of the crop.^^ {Ch, S, B, E.) 

Manu admits conflict of opinion on the point. He says : 

** They all say that the male issue of a woman belongs to the lord, 
but with respect to the meaning of the term lord, the revealed texts 
differ ; some call the begetter of the child, the lord, others declare that 
it is the owner of the soil.” {Ck. 9, S. B, E.) 

Gautama has also to say on this point : 

“ The child belongs to him who begat it, except if an agreement 
to, the contrary has been made. And the child begotten at a living 
husband’s request on his wife belogs to the husband, but if it was 
begotten by a stranger, it belongs to the latter, or to both, the natural 
father and the husband of the mother. But beingrearedby the husband, 
it belongs to him.” {CA, 18, 9*14, S, B. E.) 

Narada Smriti gives an identical discussiorl as that in Manu. 

{See Ch, 12, 54'6o, S. B. E,) • 
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The whole train of reasoning, the similes, the ideas and 
sentiments are so revolting to our ideas of conjugal morality 
and fidelity, the sacredness of the marital tie that they evoke 
an irrepressible loathii.g and scarce dare provoke a smile in 
contempt oj their ignorance. But one must grdv®* calm and 
watch pri nii've min anl his idias. Amongst the Romans 
the loan of a wife for begetting cbil Iren wa« considered a high 
honour to the lender as bespeaking his greatness in possessing 
such coveted soil. In Babylon, virgins sat in a temple 
waiting to be chosen by male visitors and after the immoral 
lapse took a vow of chastity. The ideas of conjugal morality 
and fidelity were lax in the extreme in e.irly days in all countries. 
It is by patient observation and incessant teaching that mankind 
has been brought up to its present moral pi, me. Let us be 
careful, lest we lapse into our primitive beastly nature. 

The eailiest idea about the progeny then is connected 
with the idea of property in the woman and ergo in her offspring. 
Vasistha bluntly says; 

“ Man, formed of blood and se.meii, proceeds from his nutlnr and 
his fatlier as his cause. Therefore the parents have power to give, to 
sell and to abandon their son.’' (67/. /j, Dutt's Ttans.) 

The idea of property could go to no more b irb.irous length. 
The offspring belonged to the owner of the woman. The 
woman could, however, be leased out for begeltiiag of childr'*n 
by others. Man had no higher idea of his wife or children. 

Slowly man began to be struck’ with the likeness of the 
parents with their offspring. Apastainb.-i has been quoted 
above showing how with our senses we could see that father 
and son were alike. Manu says : 

" In some cases the seed is more distinguished, and in some the 
womb of the female, but when both are equal, the offspring is most 
highly esteemed.” {Ch. p, J 4 , S. B. K.) 

Narada also says : 

” Grain cannot be produced without a field, nor can it be produced 
without seed Thergfi.'e offspring belongs by right to both, the father 
as well as the mother.” (CA. i2. jp, 51 B. E.) 

8 
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This shows that man began to understand that the offspring 
inherited the qualities of both of its parents. The Garbhopani- 
shad above cited actually gives which things come from the 
mother and which, from the father. 

A later phase of the thought was reached when sages 
found that the offspring took more after the father than after 
its mother. This discovery immediately leads to the final 
theory of heredity which our Rishis evolved and which modern 
savants have not yet arrived at but are stumbling up to. We 
shall discuss it later on. For the present we are concerned 
with the seed theory of the father. Manu says : 

“ The husband, after conception of his wife, becomes an embryo 
and is born again of her ; for that is the wifehood of a wife [jaya) that 
he is born {jayate) by her. Whatever be the qualities of the 

man with whom a woman is united according to the law, such qualities 
even she assumes, like a river united with the ocean. Akshamala, a 
woman of the lowest birth, being united to Vasistha and Sarangi being 
united to MandapSl, became worthy of honour. These and other 
females of low birth have attained eminence in this world by the 
respective good qualities of the husbands." [Ch. p, 8.22-24, ^•) 

Manu further says : 

“ Some sages declare the seed to be more important, and others the 
field ; again others assert that the seed and the field are equally 
important ; but the legal decision on this point is as follows ; Seed sown 
on barren ground, perishe.s in it, a fertile field also, in which no good 
seed is sown, will remain barren. As through the pow'er of the seed 
sons born of animals became sages who are honoured and praised, 
hence the seed is declared to be more important.’’ {Ch. 10, 70-^2, S. 
B. E.) 

And thus, by hook or crook, prominence was given to the 
seed. Similes are most dangerous when used as proofs. 
Seed and soil, there is no choosing between the two. They 
are almost on an equal footing ; but the facts observed to 
happen were such that they could not be explained on the seed 
and soil analogy and hence we find Manu deciding in favour 
of the seed on such fllimsy proofs as animal-born sages. Manu 
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knew the necessity and importance of both soil and seed 
(Ch. 10. 7 /) and he could not draw any analogy from this 
phenomenon to illustrate the phenomenon of human offspring. 
The human offspring did, indeed, turn more after the father's 
style and less like its mother and soil and seed analogy was 
found deficient to explain the fact. On whatever ground the 
preference was based, the preference however was justified by 
facts of actual experience. 

This theory had two very important results ; firstly, it 
sanctioned intermixture of classes or castes, and secondly, it 
resulted in the lowering of woman’s status. Men originally 
as if by instinct chose only those women for their partners 
in life who were at the same level of intelligence and culture 
as the men. This occurs in every society where false ideas 
of superiority are not inculcated. And between such equal 
partners there is bound to be that ideal where each is “ an 
informed, inspired and consulted part of the community,” as 
Mr. Wells says, “and the way is opened from servitude and 
confusion to that willingly co-operative state which is the 
modern ideal.” The restrictions on intermarriages between 
the classes or castes, whether promulgated in law or not, do, 
by the healthiest of instincts in man and woman, exist ; and 
marriages between two individuals, at very different levels of 
culture and intelligence, take place very rarely. But when 
dogmas are set up and taught incessantly, men slowly disregard 
these instincts and though the healthy instincts do operate, 
we find increasingly large number of instances where those 
good instincts are disregarded. Manu, indeed, says that 
“ for the first marriage of twice-born men, wives of 
equal caste are recommended but he made concession's 
in favour of women of the lower classes but amongst the 
twice-born only, “ for those who through desire proceed to 
marry again.” (67/. j, /. 2 , 5'.i7.j5'.) . Yajnavalkya also recom- 
mended wives of equal castes but gave sanction to marriages 
amongst the twice-born between males of a higher caste 
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and females of a lower caste Both these Rishis 

are deadly down on taking of Shudra wives. Yajnavalkya in 
S'lloka 3 56, admits that there is an opinion admitting 
Shudra wives but says that he does not agree in as much as 
the husband is said to be born in the womb of his wife. Manu 
says : 

“ A .Shml'a woman is not mentioned even in any ancient story as the 
fir.'twifeof a Rialinnin or of a Kshatiiya, tliou;>h t'ley lived in llie 
{rreatest distress” {C/i. 3, 14, S. 3. A.) ■'O also Shanklia {C/i. 4, 7-11, 
Itull'n fniH» ) 

The Shudra women were shut out altogether, but amongst 
women of the twice-born, the lower class woman could marry 
a higher cl iss male. Unions between two unequal partners 
took place in total disregard of the limitations and qualifica- 
tions laid down by wise Rishis and the barriers set between 
the iwice-bjrn and the Shudras were also swept off bv the 
downward plunge. B,id things take place rarely if there is check 
of strong social opinion but when the learned pro nulgate a 
concession and justify it on seed theory, men take courage 
and justify their actions on these authorities of the wise. What 
was a mere concession becomes a right and virtuous thing. 
And unions began to be countenanced on its worst side. The 
belter wav is to allow high class females to wed with low class 
males, from the point of view of the cultural environment of 
the children. The children go to school at the start 
with their mother and imbibe the social heritage of the 
mother first. Man is more and more excellent simply on 
account of the richness of social heritage and hence analogies 
drawn from anim il world are of little help. It may 
be th-at the stud-bull or stallion will produce the best 
ani.nals, no matter how the females are. But that is because 
of physical qualities. In man, the intellectual faculties ana 
nurture are of utmo.«t importance. Unions of men and women 
of equal culture and intelligence are, indeed, very much to be 
desired, but if at all concessions be made, it may be made in 
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favour of males of lower order and females of higher order. 
This view would sound most abominable to manv, but the 
disgust which it evokes is akin to that evoked by unions 
amongst different classes. What I mean to say is that when 
we have to clioose between tv\o evils of a liigh order, let us 
choose the lesser, by howsoever small a degree it may be Ie‘*'ser, 
If our healthier instincts revolt, let ih.eni ic\(dt against both 
equ dly and if w’e want to accommodate our high instincts, we 
had better make peace with the less abominable of the two. 
The intermixture of the classes or castes, when it comes to 
unions between tAo at very different levels of culture, is 
always to be avoided. It always drags down the whole fabric, 
as we witness in Central America the hoir.e of mcngiel breeds; 
and when castes denote different levels of cultures, intermar- 
riages ought certainly not to take place. The seed theory 
exploded the instincts in the wrong direction and dragged down 
the whole fabric. And as the inevitable result, women became 
again mere chattels without soul, piopeity of man, as they at 
first were but were slowly coming on to importance. 

VI , — Modern Theory of Heredity, 

Vernon Kellogg, in the New Republic has well written as 
follows ; 

“ This kind of evolution could not begin until man, through the 
development of brain, had attained by' biological evolution a capacity 
to acquire much knowledge, and by registering it through speech and 
writing to pass it on by social inheritance to succeeding generations. 
This storing up and passing on of knowledge is the basis of social 
evolution, and social evolution became and is the basis for a rapid 
progre.ss in human capacity for doing Now social evolution can be 
controlled and is in fact so controlled and determined, largely by man 
himself. His future change or progress is in his owm hands. Altruism, 
or mutual aid, is a recognized and powerful biological factor in evolution. 
Altruism is a factor in human life which can be developed and increased 
by a right direction of social evolution.** 
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In the words of Stopfprd A. Brooke, 

Divine and dreadful is the great story of humanity, which 
beginning in remotest antiquity and in struggle out of the animal, has 
continued to this day, and may continue yet a million years. But 
always it has been a progress : the growth of intellect and conscience 
of law and morality, of imagination and art, of reverence and worship, 
of the idea of God and the idea of perfection : of strife towards a lofty 
destiny, in which none have perished utterly, none have sinned beyond 
forgiveness, none have forfeited immortality ” 

That mankind has progressed is beyond doubt true, what- 
ever men of Dean Inge’s type may think. How he progressed is 
yet a matter of discussion and doubt. Prof. McDougall says : 

“Every human being and therefore every community of human 
beings, every populace, inherits from its ancestry a stock of innate 
qualities which enable it to enjoy, to sustain, to promote, a civilization 
of a certain degree of complexity. As civilization advances it makes 
greater and greater demands on these qualities, requires their exercise 
and development in ever fuller degree, until it approaches a point at 
which its complexity outruns the possibility of the innate qualities. 
At the same time it tends positively to impair these qualities; so that 
as the demands increase, the latent reserves of human quality are dimi- 
nished. A time comes when the supply no longer equals the demand, 
that moment is the turning point of the curve from which the down- 
ward plunge begins. 1'he great condition of the decline of any civili- 
zation is the inadequacy of the qualities of the people who are the 
bearers of it.” {/s America safe for Dc 7 uocracy, :?, McDougall, ) 

This is broadly a fixied-fund theory of innate qualities. 
Prof. McDougall, indeed, admits that the fund is added to or 
subtracted from in course of time but maintains that the 
change is negligible. Says he : 

“ The combination of qualities peculiar to each race w^as formed and 
fixed during long ages of the pre-historic period compared with which 
the historic period of some 2500 years is very brief. They are subject 
to only slow changes but they do change if factors making for change 
continue to operate in the same direction during many generations. 
Innate qualities are in the main very persistent and if modifications or 
qualities acquired by use are transmitted, the accumulation of such 
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effects is in most, probably all cases, a very slight and slow and gradual 
process requiring many generations to produce an appreciable degree 
of effect.” {Ibid.) 

The mere fact that this fund can be added to, is of the 
utmost importance and hope for mankind. In fact this very 
fixed fund is said to have been an accumulation of “the long 
ages of the pre-historic period.’’ We can imagine a man, in 
howsoever remote an antiquity w'ho must have started with the 
zero of experience and knowledge. He must have added to his 
‘nothing ’ as he trudged on his pilgrimage of life, something, 
though that something may have been next to nothing. His 
offspring must have inherited that something and added on his 
mite of experience and knowledge. And so on until the end of 
the so-called pre-historic period. After that also there has been 
going on accumulation, though bit by bit, of knowledge and 
experience. We are at least better than our ancestors ; and 
after a time, a very long time, may be, we shall be perfect and 
God-like. This is a doctrine of hope and not despair for the 
race. 


{To be continued) 


D. R. Vaidya 
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THE POLITICS OF A PARAMHANSA 

Till' Pararnhansa Sivanarayan Swami was practically 
illiterate. Willi (litllcailty he could write liis name in Hindi 
script. His political views may not. he instructive to all hut 
ow iiiir to the nature of their origin will have an interest of 
their own. 

A brief statement of his fundamental teachings will 
serve as a helpful introduction to the special subject of presimt 
treatment. 

Social orch r, incinsheof the political, must according to 
him he based upon faith in God. as the Creator and moral 
Governor <if the Universe. As the Creator of all He is equally 
related to all. .A" the moral Governor of all He wills equally 
the weK-hcing of all. Creation is wonderfully diver.se, especi- 
ally in individual e.vistence. No rep<‘i ition taints individual 
diversity. No two individuals are iiienthal as individuals 
while the type they all belong to is one. And the oneness of 
the type, recognised or not, is the foundation of the moral 
order by God imposed on His creation. Individual existence 
necessarily implies movements, individually separate, but ail 
directed towards well-b^'ing. No action in any individual is 
po.ssihle except for the fulliliTicut of some want. Intelliiience, 
in that stage of development where moral consciousness is 
po'sible, implies tin; consciousness of want as the motive of 
action and the adaptation of means to the one end, namely, 
the fnlfilinent of the want, 'riu> adoption of verbal mnemo- 
nics vv ill he convenient for further proirress of thought. Hy 
iuleliigeucH is to he understood the c nisciousuess of wliat is and 
the relation between things that are while the cnnsciousne.ss of 
want, th<“ imjniKe for its .fuHil merit and the anticipated and 
ie?ilis(d gratification or disappointment accompanying such 
fulSment or its opposite may be generically termed emotion. 
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The persistence of movement towards such fulfilment may be 
called the will. These three in their relation to the individual 
may be collectively designated the mind. The individual 
mind, conscious of the moral governorship of the Creator of 
all, necessarily attempts to reduce the idea into thought 
moving to action. The first step in this direction is the 
consciousness of the type to which individuals belong. This 
necessarily implies a more complete realisation of individual 
nature, resulting in the conviction that the well-being of the 
individual cannot be secured by what offends against the type, 
forming, so to say, the substance of which the individuals are 
but forms or modes of existence. To offend against any 
individual is to offend against the type of which the offender 
is also a form and the offence is therefore an offence against 
the offender himself. On the other hand, where an individual 
is made, against his will, to conform to the type it is con- 
ducive to his well-being and as such is accepted by all 
individuals, conscious of the type, as lawful punishment. In 
other words, a help to the punished individual to realise the 
type to which he belongs and turn his mind to the true 
direction of his well-being. In the Scriptures, accepted by 
Brahmans as universally authoritative, the idea touched on 
above, has an attractive poetical expression. God’s creative 
agency is personified as Brahma or the archangel of creation 
and is called “ Jivaghanah,” literally meaning the aggregate of 
all individuals. On the acceptance* of Jivaghanah as the true 
self, by transference to him of natural self-love, the individual 
crosses beyond good and evil. In other words, such an in- 
dividual spontaneously acts as the representative of all indivi- 
duals and there is not, and cannot be, anywhere any cdnflict 
with this motive of action from which alone can arise evil. 
A.nd as he is not conscious of doing anything for another’s 
sake the sense of merit is abolished. .The hand has no sense of 
merit when picking out a thorn from the foot. This thought 
appears very difficult, almost impossible, to be grasped by 

9 . 
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non-Brahman critics of the Brahman religion. They think 
the doctrine means the abolition of the sense of right and 
wrong in individual life and the enthronement of self-will as 
the sole rule of conduct whereas it really means the ever-doing 
of right for the joy it is, without any thought beyond it. The 
selfishness of Jivaghanah is the well-being of all individuals. 
Translating the doctrine into current idiom one would say 
that when in an individual his will is in harmony with the 
will of the Creator of all his movement, in every plane of 
existence, it is self-determined or Ood-determined and therefore 
not characterisahle as right or wrong, neither of which can 
exist without the possibility of the other. Similarly the 
devotee is helped to assimilate the incomprehensibility of 
God, accepted by all religions, claiming to be revealed, by the 
ascription to Him in Brahmanical scriptures of contradictory 
attributes, such as “ He moves, He moves not, He is distant, 
He is near. He is other than righteousness (dharma), He is 
other than unrighteousness,” and a multitude of similar ex- 
pressions. In the absence of such constant reminders the 
profession of a belief in God’s incomprehensibility is almost 
sure to degenerate into idle words, leaving no impression on 
the mind which thus becomes an exile fiom super-rational 
conviction or true faith. 

The relation between faith and character is declared by 
the Bhagavad Gita (Ch. xii, vv, 13, et aeq.) in the following 
words : 

" Hating no creature, full of brotherly lore, and compassionate, devoid 
of my-ness, devoid of egotism, equal to suffering and enjoyment, forgiving, 
ever content, of tranquil heart, with nature subjugated, firm in intent, and 
with thought and faith given up to Me, whoever is My devotee is dear 
unto Me.” 

The idea is further elucidated by Sureswar, Sankar’s immediate 
successor and the first .Mohunt or abbot of the Sringeri 
monastery, founded by the latter. “ In regard to him, who 
has obtained the true vision of the spirit the qualities of 
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* Hating no creature and the like ’ are bis without effort and 
not as a form of devotion.” — Naiakarmasiddhih. 

To sum up. The quality, accompanying true faith in Ood 
and really forming another aspect of it, is a gift and not an 
acquisition. Its short name is Love called in Sanskrit 
“ samadrishti.” The dynamic or practical aspect of Love is 
the law of reason, shortly expediency, which negatives both 
inappropriateness and waste of energy. 

The foregoing observations, rationally tested, will perhaps, 
be found a helpful introduction to a statement of the political 
views of the Paramhansa Siva Narayan Swami. They furnish 
a ready and rational test of all practical opinion, political and 
social. The ensuing citations are summarised from his 
published teachings in Bengali. The English translation is 
faithful but not literal : 


General Duty of those in Power. 

“ In ignorance men think that social life is ' wholly distinct from 
spiritual life which is attainable by the anchorite alone and unattainable by 
a social being. Thus convinced, house-holders in despair remain prisoners 
to things of the world, in life and in death. While those, wearing external 
marks of asceticism, despise the others and are proud of self-torture. The 
two classes can never meet in equality of love. Thus arise contending sects, 
obscuring true spirituality. They know not that life in God is one, however 

different its external expression W'here there is no capacity there is no 

duty, God does not expect from an individual the use of what he has not 
received from God, By the application to the well-being of all the gifts 
of God the duty of the individual is performed and the end of his existence 
attained. Those charged with the governance of people, those gifted with 
wealth, lordship, learning and intelligence have special potencies. .Tbei; 
burdens of duty are therefore special. Their duties, performed according 
to the design of God in creation, fills the world with well-being. There 
are three kinds of motive of action, namely, love, gajn aud^fear. The single 
motive of action of those, whose love is God and who are therefore beloved 
of Him, is equal-sighted love of His creatures. They not only act in love 
but teach others to do likewise. Superfluous for them is man-made law. 
But their number is small. The gain of something desired or the fear of 
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its loss is the usual motive of human action. Men of this description 
cannot be devoted to duty except by reward and punishment under laws, 
enforced by the specially gifted classes referred to above. But such laws 
cannot produce the wished-for result unless laid down and worked with 
wise and loving discrimination. No good can come in the absence of such 
discrimination. Kingship is not to subjugate others, wealth to impoverish 
and wisdom to befool others. If God had intended His special gifts for 
their recipients^ personal gi*atification their capacity for self- gratification, 
their length of life would have been without human measure. But naked 
all come and naked all go into the fire or the earth. And numbered a.re 
the days of all. The pleasures of life pall and to bitterness turn. That 
all may perform the journey of life in peace and contentment is the design 
of God. Those with power to promote that end are punished by 
the just sentence of God for misuse of those powers. Justice and helpful- 
ness constitute the rule of conduct, having Divine approval. In obedience to 
that rule those, qualified for it, should labour for the civilizing education in 
all things of all placed in their care. Thus will be secured the well-being 
of all and the true end of existence gained. A eontrary course can only 
lead to a contrary result.” 

Amrita Sagar [2ml M., pp. 227-232.) 


The Special Duty op Rulers of People. 

“ King’s officers go about to detect the offences of people to the end 
that the same be punished. So must they go about to discover the 
wants of people to the end that they be relieved. The agriculturist in 
want of land, cattle or seed must be supplied therewith and similar 
treatment be meted out to the businessman in want of capital, the proceeds 
of taxation, adjusted to the capacity of the payer, being utilised for the 
purpose. Inflictions by visitations of God should be relieved, irrespective 
of nationality or other political considerations. The paramount duty of 
rulers is the preservation of peace. And this is impossible when particular 
groups of people are allowed in the name of religion to ascribe special 
sanctity to natural objects or to act in opposition to other similar groups. 
This consideration deserves the special attention of rulers. The welfare of 
those whose livelihood for the moment depends on the existence of such 
practices also deserves special consideration. 

It is an important duty of those who rule peoples to provide refuges, 
dispensaries and hospitals for the benefit of man 'and beast. All are 
creatures of God, they issue from Him, subsist in Him and, though unseen, 
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abide in Him for ever. He is equal towards them all as parents to their 
children. 

Justice requires the proper distribution of reward and punishment but 
no offender should be so punished as to afflict with suffering those 
dependent on him. Rewards must be impartially distributed without any 
consideration of race or nationality. Speedy destruction invariably follows 
conduct affected by such considerations. Of this there is no doubt.’’ 


War and Peace. 

“ For sport and amusement men set beasts to fight with one another, 
even unto death. Nations fight with one another for glory or gain. 
Those, lost to faith in God, rejoice in wars. Casting away pride and 
conceit reflect with calm sobriety. 

Men are all equally related to God. Have steadfast faith in Him. 
Act in obedience to the Divine design of creation. Flout not that design in 
pride of power, 'fhis is the duty of mankind in general but more especi- 
ally of the holder of the sceptre of power. The lion-hearted ruler, thus 
acting, is beloved of God. Putting false glory behind him and with what 
the blind of spirit call disgrace before him he goes forth to preserve all 
things in moving towards their God-appointed end. He knows in his 
heart that an attempt to wrest things from their God-appointed end, to 
work against the fulfilment by them of the purpose of their creation is the 
only true disgrace. The hog fattens on filth. The self-centred man is 
worse than a hog. Movement towards the God-appointed end is peace. 
The opposite is war, be it large or be it small. 

And yet there is a place for war in the design of creation. When the 
sovereign forgets the purpose with which sovereignty is created and violates 
the law of God, by attempting to obstruct the application of things to the 
end for which they exist, when he attempts to draw away his people from 
the path of righteousness, defiles the purity of earth, water, fire and air, 
stands in the way of individuals freely working for the supreme bliss in 
obedience to God’s command then all equal-sighted (samadarsi) men, 
sovereign or subject, must arm for war, dethrone the kingly rebel against 
God and hold him in subjection. If in his own person he realises the evil 
he has wrought on his subjects his throne shall be restored to him. Thus, in 
obedience to God’s love, the sovereign and the subject shall all live in peace. 

To promote mutual sympathy and good will between subject and 
sovereign the ancient Brahmanical law required princes and inheritors of 
power to spend the early years of manhood in Brahmacharya, leading the 
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common life and thus personally realising the conditions of life, high and 
low. Thus were they prepared to feel for all and render them service/’ 

(Jmrita Saffar, pp. 151-255,) 

In conclusion the following extract is cited from an English 
version of the Paramhansa’s teachings on this subject, j)ublished 
in his life time under the title A Word in Season/* 

It is the duty of all men, with parity of body, mind and senses to 
labour for the world’s good. Let each, according to his capacity, work for 
the good of his family, village, town, district, province, country and the 
world at large. Let him, amongst you, who is incapable of anything 
more, achieve his own good. Tnus acting you will render the cry ^ bande 
mataram ’ purposeful and fulfil the command of the real Mother. The 
well-being of her children, the inhabitants of the earth, consist in fulfilling 
her command. Else, the cry becomes a source of hatred and contention 
and charged with the world’s ill. 

God wears the mask of sovereignty to rule the people for their own 
good. Men desire sovereignty. But few understand the qualifications 
which the aspirant must present to find favour in God’s sight. Sovereign- 
ty may be bestowed on one man or a body of men collectively. The 
sovereign must be ' equal-sighted,’ (samadarsi) towards all, absolutely just 
and impartial. The sovereign must look upon his subjects with love and 
reverence due to the representatives of God and his own soul and with 
sleepless, active zeal labour for their welfare in every way. Looking upon 
the sovereign as the representative of God and their own souls, it is the 
duty of the subjects to promote the general well-being, which must 
necessarily include their own individually, by co-operating with Him in 
loving obedience, with sincerity and without reserve. Thus acting the 
sovereign and the subject will secure the favour of that Being to whom 
alone the salutation * Bande m§taram ’ can be most appropriately applied 
and by that Being’s favour peace and welfare will come to all. Sober re- 
flection will show that man’s power is by delegation from God. Those 
alone will rule on whom the power to rule has been divinely conferred. If 
the sovereign violates bis duty afflictions will visit him from man and God 
and take away bis power. If the subjects violate their duty they will be 
scourged with a whip of scorpion. When the sovereign punishes the sub- 
jects in obedience to duty, by God laid down, the punishment is from God, 
a purifying fire. If the subjects, in obedience to duty^ divinely ordained, 
punish a sovereign it is of like effect and significance. Neither sovereign 
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nor Bubjeoti except to his burt^ can transgress the law of righteousness set 
forth above. The alhcomprehending Supreme Being, regarded as light, is 
one and secondless and there is none to gainsay Him in aught. Nothing 
can trouble the sovereign He uphold? on the throne and none can maintain 
the sovereignty He wills to destroy. 

It is by the ordinance of this Being, that such a diversity of products 
is shown in the different countries of the world; what is abundant in one 
is unknown in another. This is necessary for the proper appreciation of 
the gifts of God. If God is obeyed then export and import trade must be 
based upon a mutual desire for the fulfilment of each other’s wants. By 
the interdependence of countries God strings them together for the good 
of all. Apply all things to t heir God-appointed end. It is the special 
duty of possessors of power and wealth to preserve this law. Thus acting 
the stream of life will flow unimpeded and the good of all will be secured 
thereby and the sovereign and the subject, high and low, will rejoice 
thereat. A contrary course entails punishment both from man and God. 
This is the real truth that the all-comprehending Supreme Being Om, 
manifested as the light, including in Himself sun, moon and all individuals, 
male and fern ale, is the one Reality or Substance, self-manifest and dispen- 
ser of all good. This Being alone is the world’s father, mother, teacher 
and the one object of adoration oF all. All eyes are struck blind when He 
withdraws His light by night. When He withdraws sentience all indivi- 
duals pass into deep slumber where thought is not. When He withdraws 
the breath of life all bodies decay in death. Struck by His lightning- 
power the world is burnt to ashes or crushed into dust. A stirring of His 
subterranean fire will wipe out proud cities and empires. Away from Him 
whom have you imagined as the recipient of your worship with the cry of 
‘ Bande mataram ? ’ Besides Him no adorable mother is, was or can be. 
Accept this, the unshakable truth. Seek after the truth with discrimination 
and you will soon perceive who it is whom you have imagined as the 
mother to receive your words of devotion. The prayers of one man of true 
devotion to the real Mother, or, ‘equal-sighted’ wisdom will move Her 
with all Her powers to the rescue of the world, groaning in ‘misery. 
Nothing has as yet been lost. Be ‘ equal-sighted ’ and piit|your feet forward 
to establish the reign of righteousness wherein defeat is unknown. For the 
Mother will be ever with you, scattering blessings with both hands.” ^ 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji 

^ An account in English, of Sivanarayan and his earlier teachings, is to be found 
in Indian Spirituality (London : Lazac A Co. ; Calcutta : R. Oambray A Go., 1907). 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT INDIAN ANIMALS 

From the most remote times, animals have been associat- 
ed with the manifestation of the supernatural in the more 
primitive minds of the world. 

The eastern imagination has created a horde of beasts, 
birds and reptiles, which are the denizens of a phantasmago- 
ric domain; they have fashioned an “Unnatunal History” 
of fabulous creatures destined to inhabit the realms of the 
earth, air and water — griffons, dolphins, sea-serpents, krakens, 
dragons, unicorns and a variety of strange creatures un- 
dreamed of by the naturalist. 

The flights of the oriental conceptions have carried them 
far afield in fantastic lands; a world has been peopled with 
monsters and half-human beasts. These strange creatures 
have been deified or given at least semi-divinity, such as 
Oartida, the bird-man; Yali, the horse-monster; Rukh, the 
Eagle-King; Jetrayan, the Vulture-King, Bv,centnw\ the 
Buffalo-King, and others. Vishnu in his various incarna- 
tions, or avataras, assumed the shapes of the fish, the tortoise, 
the boar, and thence on up into the human forms. This 
legend has been the fountain-head of the belief in India 
that animals have souls and are given the right to enter 
Heaven. This idea is, of . course, contrary to the orthodox 
Christian beliefs which do not give animals souls. However, 
some religions take a soul away from a woman and give it 
to animal, so there we are, in a Babel of confused and 
inconsistent ideas! 

But in order that man may show his superiority over 
the animals of the lower plane, or at least that he should 
impress the layman to that extent, the Priesthood, the 
witch-doctors from the Jungle, and others of that ilk, profess, 
modestly, to be able to exorcise the malign* forces and have 
powers over his beastly creations of the supernatural world. 
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For the domination of the natural world, there are ascetics, 
holy-men, and your humble snake-charmer, who claim to 
have power over reptiles and beasts of the known world. 

In the old art of India, in sculpture, painting, or carving, 
the animal world was freely drawn upon to supply subjects 
of decoration. It was a primitive and natural instinct in 
the early artist to use the natural objects about him for his 
models and inspirations. In cave and tope, temple and 
palace, we see the sculptured representations of animals, both 
in their natural and supernatural forms ; monkeys, elephants, 
bulfaloes, tigers, antilopes, peacocks and snakes are depicted 
with faithful accuracy of drawing. Birds are frequently 
used with conventional designs or fantastic forms ; the lines 
of a swan, a peacock, a kite, a dove or bulbul lend them- 
selves to graceful and artistic treatment. In the Ajanta 
Caves, the elephant has been more completely used as a 
fresco subject than anywhere else in India. He is depicted 
ill every conceivable attitude and action and, cumbersome 
animal that he is, the elephant is, none the less, drawn with 
a wonderful grace and skill. 

In many ancient temples are frescoes and decorations of 
animals, birds and men ; all grouped together in an harmoni- 
ous scheme, graded according to size and shape. The ele- 
j)hant is usually used as the base of decoration, and rising 
in tiers, come the tiger, the lion, the men, the monkey, and 
lastly, the birds. The swan is one of the sacred vehicles 
of Sarasvati, the Indian Goddess of Learning and the Arts, 
and is used to express the soul in allegorical painting. 
The element of religion has entered into the presentation of 
animals and birds in art, just as it dominates the theories 
and conception of music. 

Lakshmi, the Hindu Goddess of Beauty, is attended by 
elephants who pour streams of water upon her; Surya, the 
Sun-God, is depicted driving his heavenly chariot of horses, 
as is Phoebus in the Greek mythology; iSMpa, is accompanied 
10 
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by bis bull; Kama, is attended by parrots and fish; 
Ganeah is invariably seen with a rat ; Durga rides the lion 
which is her vehicle; Krishna is depicted in the company 
of cows, and so on, down the line of Gods and Goddesses, 
all of whom have some animal whom they use as an emblem, 
or totem. 

The presentation of animals and human life in any form 
of sculpture or decorative art, has been prohibited by the 
Koran; but the Buddhists follow the Hindu idea of using 
animals in art forms. The old Moghuls were fond of various 
forms of decoration in which the figures of animals were 
freely used. At Potiphur-Sikri, Amber, old Delhi and other 
deserted cities, one may observe many images of beasts used 
in architectural decoration. The picture is richest, however, 
in Hindu temples, where the fancies run riot, as for instance, 
in the Black Pagoda at Puri. 

The treatment of animals in art followed the conventions 
of the time; hence the modern drawing of an elephant, 
a camel, or tiger differs considerably from the ancient con- 
ception. Mobamedans have twisted their Persian letters 
into the shapes of beasts and birds and woven the fantastic 
forms of animal life into prayers and poems, in a subtle 
evasion of law. 

The artists of the various courts have preserved a more or 
less common conception of animals in curves, arches and 
graceful lines, - using tigers, lions, elephants and so on, in 
decorative forms in sculpture, tapestry, painting and em- 
broidery. An infinite variety of small models of animals 
and birds may be found in any Native Bazaar, which are 
used as objects of decoration or in conjunction with the 
Pantheon as vehicles of the Deities. 

In Hindu temples the Bull of 8hiva is represented in 
conventional form; along with sacred cows, monkeys, the 
seven-headed cobra of Vishnu : the tiger, the swan and so on 
Q>d infinitum. The inevitable intrusion of the modem 
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art form has brought new ideas into India’s old conceptions of 
decoration, but the old-world’s fantastic and unique repre- 
sentations of animals are much more interesting as imagina- 
tive examples of characteristic Indian imagery. 

The persistence of the ancient types, which are traced back 
into remote times and associated with the mythology of the 
Hindu, are evident, not only in plastic art, but in the histories 
of the everyday domesticated and wild animals of India’s 
modern zoology. The animals in most common use in India 
to-day, the cow, the elephant, the camel, the goat and so on, 
are all more or less glorified wiih an individual story which 
clothes them in elusive garments of romance and mystery, 
and makes them the replicas and living prototypes of the 
old-world animals which were the associates and creatures of 
the high Gods on Mt. Meru. 


The Sacred Cow. 

First, in order of importance comes the “Sacred Cow,” 
that most useful of India’s domesticated animals. She is a 
powerful factor in the life of the agriculturist, and her pro- 
ducts furnish not only milk, ghi, curds and cheese, but the 
fuel which is used to prepare the meals of the majority of 
the people. In the wide spaces of the country, the presence 
of cattle do not intrude upon the vision because they fit in 
naturally with the rural scenery, but on the main thoroughfares 
of the large cities, crowding the pedestrian off the very streets 
themselves, they seem altogether different. They are allowed 
to invade the busiest sections of the city of Calcutta, obstruct 
traffic and calmly lie down right in the middle of the roadway 
or on the sidewalk, using the pavements in front of hotels, 
theatres, restaurants, or other public places as a stable. Ima- 
gine a cow, or group of cows, occupying the space immediate- 
ly in front of the entrances to the Savoy, the Astor or any 
important Western Caravansery I Or picture to yourself 
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your feelings on finding a large Brahminy bull planked across 
the entrance of your favourite hat-shop ! Yet that is exactly 
what ones does in India, and the reason is, of course, the 
sanctitv of the Cow who is suffered to roam at will in town 
or country, bazaar or park. 

On the broad spaces of the Maidan, the Central Park of 
Calcutta, one sees, daily, a thousand head of cattle grazing 
peacefully, to say nothing of sheep, goats and sometimes buff- 
aloes : The British Government, having maintained the 
policy of non-interference with religious beliefs, are placed 
in an awkward position in regard to the cow-nuisance in cities 
like Calcutta where there is a large European population. 

The cow subject is one which innocent enough at the 
start soon achieved the importance of a fetish Muth the ima- 
ginative and superstitious Hindu, whose powers of exaggera- 
tion are inconceivable. And so the cow, an inolfensive, 
patient and lovable animal in its place, grew in greatness 
with each succeeding generation’s embellishment of the sub- 
ject, until it became “ Sacred,” a word too commonly used 
and too little understood in this country of easy phrases. Mil- 
lions of people here in India consider it the most heinous of 
crimes to kill a cow, and execrate the names of Christians and 
Mohamedans alike because they are not averse to eating the 
flesh of this particular quadruped. This national prejudice 
has been fostered for centuries, and cow-killing has been the 
cause of many a riot and much blood-shed between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. 

In Kashmir, and some other Native States, the penalty 
for killing a cow is, or was, death ; the introduction of animal 
fat into the cartridges of the soldiers of the Government was 
said to be the excuse for the Sepoy Mutiny. 

One of the chief black marks that the orthodox Hindu 
has skgainst the Europeans is that they are cow-killing nations 
and hence unspeakably unclean. This is just one of the 
little inconsistencies of Religion. For, if, the people of India 
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gave their fellow-men the same treatment that they give the 
sacred cow, there would be less suffering, injustice, heggar- 
dom, disease, caste-fetishes and loatlisome misery. A century 
ago Sati, human-sacrifice to Kali ; oppression, serfdom ; the 
unimportance of girl babies and Thuggie, were considered 
commeil faut, while the killing of a cow was a crime unspeak- 
able. 

The S. P. C. A. report the arrest of numbers of Hindus 
daily for the mistreatment of beasts, and the leather dressers 
of the lucrative hide business are drawn from low-caste Hindus. 
The cattle are also subject to cruel branding with caste 
marks and symbols which are suppossed to be a cure-all for 
diseases peculiar to cattle. The bullock-driver uses no reins, 
but guides his beasts by the simple expedient of twisting the 
tails of his patient animals. 

The very earliest conception of the sanctity of the cow 
seems to have come from the old Aryan myth that made this 
animal the symbol that represented the clouds that attend the 
Sun-God Surya, the Giver of Life. 

The cows and oxen vary in size from the small breeds of 
the Himalayas to the lino animals that come from the Punjab 
and the rich grazing-lands of Oudh and Guzerat. The bullock 
is in common use to pull carts, ploughs, market wagons, 
tikka-gharries, ekkas, or the covered wagons of the Govern- 
ment Commissariat, Hed Cross and Transport Departments. 
By a whim of fate, they also pull the wagons that contain the 
sectional carcasses of their own species, as well as the 
piles of evil-smelling hides that one encounters in the 
thoroughfares. 

It is a religious belief among some Hindus that if when 
they are dying they hold on to cow’s tail, they may be drawn 
into Heaven or taken across f'aitarmi, the Hiver 
Styx of Indian mythology. There are numerous other super- 
stitions connected with the sacred cow, particularly applying 
to the rehabilitation of lost cafste and initiations into various 
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rites which I will withhold from this more or less expurgated 
account. 

Wherever there is a superstitious faith, there is a belief 
in evil spirits or animism and demon olatry which is, and has 
been the dominating religion of the primitive Hindu. For 
every God in the Pantheon, there is a bhut, a jinn, a devil, or 
some kind of malign influence of supernatural creation to be 
feared and propitiated. Every child wears a charm against 
the evil-eye, and even the cows themselves, though sacred, 
wear a symbol to ward off disease. 

From the ancient days of the Rig- Veda, through the 
Vedic period and on down to the more modern days of 
Ramayana, the cow is woven into the heroic stories of Gods and 
men. She is the most reverenced of animals and worthy of 
being the subject of a Festival in her own right. At this season, 
Krishna is worshipped as a cow-herd, and images of him are 
made in mud and cow manure, depicting him surrounded by 
his cows and calves. The modern rustic cow-herd is treated 
to a feast of parched corn and sweet-meats ; sugar-cane is 
offered to the Brahmin priest and a public “ Puja ” is held by 
farmers and householders in general, 'I’he cows are decorated 
with chains of blue beads and marigolds, their tails stained 
with red, their horns gilded, and themselves feasted and 
made much of. 

This amiable bovine is honoured above all beasts of the 
field ; flower-decked, be- jewelled, decorated like an Easter egg, 
be-tasselled, strung with tinkling bells and finally finished 
off with a covering of mirror cloth which flashes in the bright 
sunlight and lends the patient, humble, simple and pastoral 
beast a bizarre, garish and unique appearance, undreamed of 
in cowology, yet attractive in a Pagan way and suited to the 
great burning stage of India where the impossible and the 
different is an everyday affair. 

It was once customary to express wealth' in terms of the 
cow, and the man who was overburdened with the cares of too 
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much property probably ooigned the phrase that He sleeps 
well who has neither cow nor calf.” 

Oows are the frequent subject for bewitchment and the 
superstitious Hindu hangs a black thread about the necks of 
his cattle, which, together with amulets, charms and spells, 
are said to ward off disease. Cures for various bovine ills 
are used in the symbols of Siva, or in the knife, and animals 
are subjected to cruelties that our modern veterinaries would 
recoil at with horror. The old-time superstitions are the worst 
enemies of modern science and medicine, and have to be 
combated in the gradual breaking down of worn-out fetishism 
and ignorance. — A hard battle in a country so thoroughly 
saturated in thousands of years of dogmatic, fanatic and 
tenacious beliefs. 

As we have said, the cow is the first in the list of 
important Indian animals, its products, its use in metaphor, 
allegory, religion, domesticity and, in fact every imaginable 
phase of India’s life, has placed it in the front rank of 
precedence. “ Mother Bagavat kai jai !” 

The “ WArER-BuEPALo.” 

Familiar indeed is the uncouth form of the dark water- 
buffalo “ the black antithesis of the benignant cow.” It is 
bad luck to look on a buffalo early in the morning and it is 
considered unlucky to keep one, so says our superstitious 
brother, and yet they are very much in evidence, and daily 
our sympathies go out to the poor, harassed, abused beast 
who strains patiently at heavy loads ; whose tails are twisted 
into knots by indifferent drivers, who are beaten and yelled at. 

Cows represent the day, buffaloes, the night of the Indian 
family Bovine ; and while the abused bufallo is generically a 
member of the cow-family, he is not considered so by the 
Hindu who is not interested in paleontology. However, 
although the buffalo is held in contempt as compared with 
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the cow, he is used to draw great burdens ; its milk and butter 
is in great demand, and he also contributes his share of fuel 
in the familiar “ buffalo chips.” He is strong, courageous, 
patient, docile and capable of showing real affection for the 
children who sometimes attend him. 

He is happiest when near a pool or “nulla ” where he 
rolls in supreme content in the turgid streams, or stands for 
hours, apparently motionless, in the edges of the river; he is 
indeed a creature of the water, and he shows almost human 
delight in laving himself in any liquid body that presents 
itself. Even the filthy mud and slime of a wayside ditch 
offers attraction to the plodding, uncouth beasts, who are 
happiest when covered with mud, and lying half submerged 
in some pool. Although they appear unusually stupid and 
sullenly dumb, they are far from either, being of affectionate 
natures, capable of sudden exliibitious of vile temper, or quick 
movements unsuspected in their sluggish, ugly, black bodies. 
Their cumbersome appearance is augmented by the extra- 
ordinarily long horns that seem to over-burden the head 
and cause it to sag drearily ; but anyone who has ever seen 
a buffalo run amok, can testify that these awkward horns 
do not impede the progress of the angry and sometimes 
dangerous animals. And somehow, we are secretly glad that 
these poor abused beasts have the courage, the temperament 
and the desire to break out and make a dash for freedom, if 
only temporarily, for eventually they return, voluntarily, to 
the waiting yoke. Generations of servitude to man being the 
stronger instinct, and the one which conquers the wild moods, 
the intermittent rebellions against fate, end in a return to 
slavery. 

If you have ever had the misfortune to pass by a cow 
or buffalo stable the assault upon your olfactories will tell 
you much about the methods of keeping byres or cow-sheds 
in India. A modern Western Dairy- farm. is the last word in 
cleanliness, comfort and sanitation ; and consequently the 
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people who enjoy cream, milk and butter are not in danger 
of dread diseases caused by filthy stables, neglected animals 
and ignorant methods. I am afraid that if a fastidious 
person were to make a round of buffalo or cow stables here, 
he would not feel inclined to trust his life to the products of 
these antiquated and unwholesome dairies, whether of the 
despised buffalo or the beloved cow. 

Our unfortunate, awkward and sometimes downtrodden 
buffalo has been, for centuries, the victim of sacrifice on the 
bloody altars of Kali, “The Black Mother,” the wife of Shiva 
and the Goddess of death and destruction. 

At the Dasehrah Festival great numbers of male buffaloes 
are offered up by Hindu priests. In the Rudhiradhyaya, or 
Sanguinary chapter of the Kali Tantra, purported to be divine 
instructions from Shiva, the following are the directions for 
the sacrifice of a buffalo “ It is through sacrifice that 
])rinces obtain bliss, heaven and victory over their enemies.” 

“ When a buffalo is presented to Devi, let the sacrificer 
use the following Mantra in invoking the victim, 

“ In the manner tliat thou destroyed horses, in the 
manner that thou carries! Chaudica, destroy ray enemies, and 
bear prosperity to me, O Buffalo ! O steed of death, of 
exquisite and unperishable form, produce me long life and 
fame. Salutations to thee, O Buffalo ! ” 

The wretched victim’s head is then fastened down and a 
priest, with one blow of his Kharga (axe), decapitates the 
buffalo. The blood of the victim must then be placed in a 
vessel of gold, silver, copper or brass, invoked and offered to 
Kali. We will not go into detail of the horrid rites incidental 
to Kali-worship and the sacrifice of creatures, which until 
a century or two ago, included human beings. 

Bucentaur, sometimes called a buffalo-demon, so the 
legend goes, once -had the courage to fight with Kali, and 
since then, the sacrifice of buffaloes has been included in the 

IX 
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list of victims, as a sort of punishment to go down the ages. 
In some of the aboriginal districts in the hills, still more 
atrocious methods have been used in killing buffaloes, such as 
heating them to death in tha presence of mixed gatherings of 
spectators who make a holiday of the occasion. The poor 
beast is used upon numerous other Hindu festivals of cere- 
mony which space will not permit me to describe. 

The buflPalo having no immemorial safeguard of sanctity 
set about it, is subjected to many indignities which would 
not be placed upon a vow, or a Brahminy bull. He is ridden, 
made into a drought animal, beaten, starved, sacrificed and 
used as the butt of such ceremonials as do not tend to add to 
its comfort. Withal, he is not even regarded as a poor relation 
to the cow, much less a blood-brother, and his lot is not 
always a happy one. However, we see the patient plodding 
beast daily doing useful work ; pulling groat loads, its down- 
dropping head, dull eyes, and general heavy, sullen and 
despondent mien, marking it as one of the oppressed of earth. 

We would almost hope that the buffalo has indeed, a soul, 
which, one day, when liberated from the house of flesh, will 
soar to a Buffalo-heaven, where in a celestial pasture-land, 
by the side of clear streams, he will wander at peace, un- 
molested by man. 


The Horse. 

* 

In the old days in India, almost everybody of any im- 
portance owned and rode a horse. The royal stables of reign- 
ing rajahs were well stocked with equine beauties, trained 
according to ideal Indian standards, and put through their 
paces on state occasions. We cannot compare the Eastern 
and Western methods of horse training, for here again, 
customs differ. Mistaken kindness on the part of ignorant 
keepers has reduced hundreds of splendid animals to a state 
of uselessness through over-feeding, and unscientific treat- 
ment. 
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A steady diet of sugar and ghi is not conducive to the 
best development of horse health and efSciency, and yet 
such fare is daily given to the stables of the wealthy, and to 
add to the mismanagement, very little exercise is considered 
necessary. The animals are tied up in stalls, overfed and 
under-exercised, and the result is what one might expect. 
No human could thrive under such conditions, and much 
less can a horse, accustomed, as he is, to a life of freedom and 
of simple granivorous diet. Mismanagement in tying, feed- 
ing and training has not produced the best results in the 
horse of India, although in these present days, the keepers 
of racing stables have profited by the modern science and 
knowledge of caring for their animals with the result that 
there are many fine specimens of Arabs, Barbs, etc., in 
evidence on Race days in Calcutta, the property of Rajahs 
and high-caste Indians. 

Riding horses, driving horses, processional horses, racing 
horses, and so on down the list, are in evidence in most Indian 
towns. Here in Calcutta, we may see a pair of white horses 
highly decorated with green or red spots painted all over 
their bodies, with dyed manes and tails, like the hobby-horses 
of the children’s nursery ; jingling with bells, covered with 
ornate trappings and pulling an old-time carriage with pomp- 
ous and noisy grooms and syces, and taking some prosperous 
Marwari for a drive along the Strand Road. Or, a fat little 
pony trotting smartly along in front of a vehicle of the 
“ Jaun ” variety, containing a load of people. 

In country roads, it is not unusual to see a gharri of the 
same type, not only packed with passengers inside, but 
absolutely swarming all over the top and sides of the vehicle, and 
drawn by one poor gaunt and labouring beast. In Jaipur, in 
the season of marriages, we have seen horses, gaily and hand- 
somely caparisoned with velvet, tinsel, fringes, and all manner 
of decorations, ridden by the groom in the case. The man 
himself was no more ornately decked' out than the animal he 
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rode, for both wore a profusion of jewellery, bangles and 

brilliant trappings. Highly polished harnesses, aigrettes and 
ornamentation do not hide the fact that the uncomfortable 
animal’s head is tightly pulled down by martingales, and we 
feel sure that such houses had rather far be out in some 

pasture kicking up his heels in natural abandonment and 

freedom than carrying the finest Rajah in the world. 

The most intelligent of the species is found among tlie 
polo ponies who seem to know as much about the game as 
their masters, and who actually appear to enjoy capering and 
galloping through the forms of play in which Indians excel. 

The uses of the horse are of infinite variety here, for not 
only do they serve the pleasure of the well-born and wealthy 
in race-course, polo field, procession, oi' ordinary equestrianism ; 
but they also are used as beasts of burden and subject to all 
the miseries of the dumb brute in general. 

They do not escape the shadows of taboos, fetishes and 
superstitions, and ^Ye will again refer to the Kali Tautra which 
gives some descriptions of the horse sacrifice. “ The offering 
of a horse, except at the Aswamedha sacrifice, is wrong, as 
also offering an elephant, except at the Gaja Medha ; let, 
therefore, the ruler of men observe never to offer them except 
on those occasions.” 

The origin of the horse sacrifice goes back to the legen- 
dary days of Surya, the 'Sun-God, when the celestial horse 
drew the chariot of the God in his flight across the sky. He 
was honored as an associate of the high gods, and in the old 
days, centuries ago, it was customary to sacrifice a horse at 
the Hindu Aswamedha Festival. The most recently known 
sacrifices of this nature were supposed to have taken place 
at Jaipur, where the reigning Rajah officiated at the 
ceremonies. 

At the great Festival of the Yagnam, to the God of Fire 
(Agni) four victims were offered in sacrifice, a horse, a cow, 
an elephant and a man. The first sacrifice was called the 
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Aswamedha, and since horses were usually chosen to he sacri- 
ficed at this time, the festival came to be called the Amm- 
medha and has since been known by that name. 

The predestined animal was chosen before birth and care- 
fully raised and tended for three years. Indra w^as invoked 
to watch over the sacrifice to be, and Yama and Varuna, gods 
of Death and Water, were propitiated in order that the young 
horse might not meet sudden death and that it might be given 
])roper sustenance. At the end of this period of preparation 
the animal was allow^ed, according to the ritual, to roam at 
will for one year, followed, of course, by attendants wdio 
watched over it. 

I'he sacrifice of a horse was considered a grand affair and 
was attended by innumerable ceremonies. It was supposed 
to be a royal sacrilice, and to endow the officiating Rajah wuth 
almost supernatural powers. A detailed account of an Aswa- 
mcdha is given in the Ramayan in the flow^ery language of 
the period. Since the Festival was more or less pre-Aryan in 
its origin, the custom of horse sacrifice has practically died 
out in India ; even buffaloes are not so commonly used as in 
the past. 

W e are glad indeed that the cruel practice of sacrificing 
horses has died out, and we would be gladder still if the noble 
animal had achieved his proper place in the social register of 
dumb beasts, for surely there is no finer friend to man, no more 
splendid animal to harness to the uses of the lords of creation. 

Tab Camel. 

Among all the queer animals who w^ere supposed . to 
accompany Noah into the Ark, I do not think there were any 
queerer than the Camel, that most temperemental and 
mysterious of beasts. Supercilious, mean of disposition, resent- 
ful, ill-tempered, snarling, grunting, mincing, indifferent 
quadruped that he is, he has been cursed, maligned, hated and 
misunderstood above all beasts bf burden. 
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Perhaps in Arabia, from whence he is said to have come into 
India, he is better liked by his bournoosed rider. He is called 
the “ Ship of the Desert,” and is capable of going for days 
without water and with slim provisions. He never forgets or 
forgives mistreatment, and, it is an unlucky man who does 
him an injury and afterwards gets within range of his 
powerful teeth. 

There is a saying that the camel is a Mussalman, in 
origin and by nature, as he has been associated with the history 
of the Muslim, for centuries. 

The camel is not indigenous to India, but has been 
adapted to use in this country as a pack animal and general 
beast of burden, and domesticated, in so far as a camel can be 
domesticated. 

Who has seen the strung-out caravan of a camel train, 
silhouetted against the horizon in the sunset on a desert and not 
felt the mystery and romance of such a picture ? The camel 
belongs to the secretive yesterdays of old countries, to the 
waste places, to the desert that he conquers with his untiring 
stride and hardy physique. He seems to share the remote 
past of all ancient things, to be wearied with an old weariness 
that lies in lands of forgotten glories. He is in the shadow of 
the pyramids and the Sphinx ; of the far and unremembered 
places : in spaces of silence and brooding mystery. He seems 
forever scorning the humans ‘who master him to their ends, 
forever hating captivity, forever holding grievances, against 
the Pate that forced him into sordid service with inferior 
humans. He has been used as the subject of infinite proverbs, 
legends, sayings and has even represented Death in white 
form, coming out of the shadows of nowhere, sounding his 
bells of doom. 

To see a camel at his best, one must view him, not in 
single file but in battalions, laden with bales of merchandise, 
pacing with dainty steps along a dusty Indian road in the 
Up-Country. He is then picturesque and intriguing, as 
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nowhere else, lie has a dignified, scornful appearance not 
without a sort of animal majesty and consciousness of super- 
iority. He is unhurried, although at times his long legs can 
be made to eat up the leagues on a march. He sways along 
with deliberate, rhythmic steps, and makes an uncomfortable 
seat for the rider unused to his motions. 

But there is much good to be found in a camel ; for he 
is strong, speedy, patient, enduring, and has an individual- 
ity and charm all his own. 

Those who know him well deny that he is blessed with 
more than a modicum of brains ; they say that he is far less 
intelligent than the elephant, and that about the only evidence 
one has of his sense, is that he is capable of hatred, male- 
volence, vindictiveness, spite and such ungracious qualities. 
He is not supposed to have any of the virtues that balance 
his vices ; but he is none the less a most useful animal in 
India as in other Oriental countries. 

This queer, pre-historic-appearing beast seems to belong 
to another age, his long sinuous neck and small head having 
something suggestively reptilian about it ; as the “ Tommy ” 
said so aptly : “ the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said and 
done, ’e’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan child in one.” 

In spite of all the calumny heaped upon the camel, he 
has served well the uses of “ government ” in India in 
campaigns, as a transport animal, as a troop horse, and as a 
general burden-bearer. He has actually served in the “ Camel 
Corps,” trained to military usages ; to discipline, march and 
battle. 

Having been provided by Nature with his own private 
canteen of water, the camel can march twenty miles a day, 
carrying a three hundred pound pack, over burning desert 
and barren hill, enduring with apparent stolidity the hardships 
of tropical travel that would down a less hardy beast. And 
yet he is not free from disease and sickness, and succumbs 
very easily to mistreatment and climatic exigencies. 
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It is said by those who know him best, and that means 
the Oriental, that the camel does respond to kind treatment, 
and shows evidence of appreciating it, and that although 
his personality is not attractive, he can show gratitude and 
affection. 

The Occidental is never a natural camel-rider, and it is 
most difldcult for him to accommodate himself to the nauseous 
sway of the long-limbed, loose-jointed animal. A man’s 
first ride on camel-back is always likened unto his first 
voyage on a rough sea, for he is sure to experience the self- 
same feelings of “ mal-de-mer.” The Oriental, on the con- 
trary, is by nature and instinct adapted to the stride of the 
camel ; he understands his mount, he has ways and means, 
too elusive for our comprehension, of being able to speak 
the same language, which is the mysterious language; of the 
East. 

Being Arabian liy descent, the camel is at his best on the 
hot, dry plains eef tlie Indian desert and in the Punjab, and 
be is by nature adapted to the climate of the Tropics. He is 
most useful on the North-West Frontier, although he is seen 
in considerable numbers in Pwajputana where he is used as 
an ordinary domesticated beast of burden. 

Those of us who have not seen the camel in his natural 
habitat can never get the best impression of the species ; the 
wretched, . mangy, restless creature, held captive in some city 
Zoo, is Only a fit subject for our sympathy and sorrow. How 
different the picture in Egypt, Arabia, Africa or India, 
where he fits into his natural, wild background of desert, 
palm-dotted oasis and gaunt hills. He is a nomad by here- 
dity, a primitive vagabond, browsing on the scant grass of 
some Tropic plain ; lying at ease, ruminating unknown 
thoughts under the shade of palm or mosque ; or beneath 
the white walls of some far-off caravanserai. He is part of 
the immensities of the remote deserts, seen against the twi- 
light sky, topping a mighty sand-ridge, in Silhouette gaunt 
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and strange ; ere he merges into the shadows of an Eastern 
night, one with its mystery, its secretiveness, its profundity. 
Out of the mist of the Fast, he came and into the mist he 
vanishes, and no man knows his genesis, or exodus. 


{To he continued.) 


Lixv Strickland Anderson 
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“ AND THEN CAME SPRING ” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? 

(And then and then came Spring,) and Rose-in-hand, 

My thread-bare Penitence apieees tore.” — Omar. 

Since the RuMiydt of Omar Khayyam was first exhumed 
from the dust heap of Time, and incidentally, from a dusty 
barrel in an old book shop in London, how many of us have 
borne our empty pitchers to his fount of wisdom to be re- 
filled ? A fount ever fresh and eternal, whose spring was 
only covered by the sleeping dust, and as voiceless as the 
fountain, that when unsealed, released the Soul of Undine. 

There is indeed, two-fold wisdom in every quartrain 
written by the grand old Poet, Mystic and Philosopher, who 
like Paul, meditated upon life and truth as he stitched his tents 
upon the desert’s dusty face, or reposed beneath the great, 
white stars, within “ that inverted bowi wc call the sky,” 

No Poet has been more maligned and misunderstood than 
has the good old Sufi, Omar Khayyam : he, like the immortal 
Shakespeare has even been accused of plagiarism, in spite of 
which they still “ go marching on ” adown the centuries, 
supreme and inviolable. 

The materialists quaff a most satisfying drink from 
Omar’s fount, as do the Idealists, the philosophers, the 
pagans and all lovers... can such things be? ‘'Doth a 
fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and hitter ?” 
The very name, Rubdiyat, meaning between the lines, and the 
fact that Omar was a Sufi, refutes the paganism and eroticism 
attributed to his verses even by many of his admirers. 

All schools alike claim him : atheists, idealists, epicureans, 
and stoics. Some see him crowned with roses lying at the 
feet of the Beloved ; others see him within the Tavern calling 
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for wine ; some see him learnedly discussing the why and 
wherefore of the Universe, and life and death — and hearing 
“ great argument abo ut it and about while others see him 
as a High Priest of lovers, casting aside the human and 
Divine problems to lose his fingers in the tresses of the 
cypress-slender minister of Wine with her angel shape ! 

There was but one Krishna, but many celestial Gopis, and 
each fair milk-maid thought him her lover alone... so, what 
does it matter if each one is happy and content ? It is all a 
matter of unfoldment, or, shall we say, of mental and spiritual 
evolution ? 

Like unto the Hebrew poets and prophets of old are the 
Mohammedan Sufis, whose religion springs from the same 
source — the Pentateuch. 

Jehovah and Allah are One and the same, as to them 
are Moses and Mahomet, prophets and leaders alike ; a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

What a sad world this would be were we all materialists I 
Better to stumble into a ditch whilst star-gazing, than to 
seek in the ditch for glow-worms and never to see the stars ! 

The interpretation of Omar’s verses, like that of most 
Eastern writers of all sorts of literature, depends upon our own 
view-point from our own particular spiral of evolution ; and 
what we believe we see to-day, will tomorrow broaden out into 
a higher vision and fuller beauty. Truth and beauty lie within 
the heart and eye of the beholder : says Matthew Arnold, 
“ To see things in their beauty is to see them in their truth.” 

So we may each rejoice in the cup we quaff from the 
fount of Omar — “ according to your need be it unto you.” 

“ Now the New Year reviving old desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to solitude retires 

and we burn incense upon the altar of an Unknown God. 
Good resolutions are made, and the recording Angel smiles as 
he turns for us a fresh leaf. 
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“ Le roi a mart ; vive la roi ! ” Happy New Year 1 We 
acclaim him gloriously and libations are poured upon his 
head. He is heralded by a motley crowd, and the dead Old 
Year is decently “ shrouded in the living leaf ” and laid to 
rest. The young god is placed upon his pedestal and the 
carousal begins.... But when “ unborn Tomorrow becomes 
To-day,” we repent of our frivolities and pause to record 
other new resolutions ; we will be this or that — we will do 
thus or so — alas, the “ Eternal Saki from that bowl has pour’d 
millions of bubbles like us, and shall pour ! ” 

It takes such a little puff of vernal air to burst our bubbles 
of good intentions : we may have piled up stacks of these 
Plutonian paving-blocks, but they will go up in air like 
pricked balloons, and we will find that we are to-day what 
yesterday we were. “ Indeed, indeed repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? (And then, and 
then came Spring,) and rose-in-hand, my threadbare peni- 
tence apieces tore.” 

The theme changes — the muted violins burst into golden 
cadences — and then came Spring, with her daffodils and vio- 
lets, with hyacinths and apple-blooms.... Oh, the perfume 
and melody of Spring ! Is there anything on Earth so sweet ? 
Youth, laughter, love, joy, beauty — all synonyms of Spring I 
Aphrodite born of the foam of the sea to meet her 
adorers; Cleopatra, in her silver barge floating down the 
Nile to greet Antony ; Sappho crowned with violets singing 
love-songs with Alcestis ; Lalla Bookh, with her Beloved in 
Shallema Garden, finding their Paradise ; Borneo, climbing 
the balcony to Juliete’s arms — all, all born of the Spring and 
her moon-madness ! 

Nothing brings back dear memories of the past so vividly 
as the perfume of a flower ; just close your eyes and inhale a 
hyacinth — a thousand memories make melody in your Soul — 
a thousand pictures flash before your mind. No wonder that 
an Eastern poet cried, “ If I had but two loaves of bread, I 
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would sell one of them and buy white hyacinths to feed my 
soul.”. ..They are all there, those memories, in the perfume of a 
flower ; a Spring flower — a violet, a wild-rose, a clove-pink, 
or a spray of almond blossoms. “ Arise my love, my fair one, 
and come away ; the flowers appear on the earth; the Ume of 
the singing of birds is come So the great king sang to the 
Shulemite-maid long centuries ago, they too saw Spring with 
rose-in-hand — “ Arise my love, and come away ! ” 

Memory ! Ah what a blessed gift from the Creator of 
life — Memory ! — we can never lose anything whilst we retain 
that splendid gift. There is no death, no old age, no decay 
to those who know how to keep Spring in their hearts, to be 
young within. Socrates and his beloved pupil Plato prayed 
“to be beautiful within,” well might we add, and O 
make us young within ! “ Except ye become as little children, 

ye cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven ! ’’...where is Heaven, 
with its gates of pearl and gold ? We are plainly told by 
Him, who was the Light of the world, Meaven is within 
you ” — heaven is a condition of mind. It is to hold faith and 
love in your heart ; beauty and truth in your soul ; it is to 
realize that we are living in Eternity now ; this it is to be con- 
scious of eternal youth. 

“Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript ” need never close. 
Old age is only a masquerade to fool the ignorant : there is no 
old age, no death — only transmutation and transition. Winter 
is only a preparation for Spring, and Death for fuller Life. 

“ O Wind, if Winter comes, can spring be far behind ? ” 
Could the dark waters of that Italian Gulf quench the death- 
less Spirit of him who sang of the sky-lark ? We may trans- 
pose his thought and say, “ O Soul, if death must come can 
Life be far behind ?” — He who was translated that spring 
morning, “over against Bethany,” overcame the grave and 
vanquished death forever ! 

Have we lost loved ones? “ Verily, verily / say unto 

you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it 
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abideth alone ; hut if it dies it bears much, fruits Therein 
is a great mystery, and a blessed truth. We cannot lose our 
loved ones; we have but to close our eyes, and memory turns 
on her pictures : we see them in so many moods — the little 
curves at the corners of smiling lips; the light playing over 
the eyes and brow ; the turn of the head, and sweep of the 
hair— we see them at all ages, just as we had them and shall 
ever have them. They are There — in the Larger Life, think- 
ing of us, as we are thinking of them Waiting, waiting, 

for Spring to come, with rose in hand, and beckon us to that 
land where all of the roses of yester-year blossom anew. 

Botticelli grasped the idea — Spring, impregnated by the 
spirit of air to bring forth beauty — an immaculate concep- 
tion. 

Spring touched with amorous fingers the heart of Dante 
when he beheld the young Beatrice passing by, and she was 
his inspiration evermore. 

Spring touched the eyes of Petrarch, and in the “ dim 
religious light ” of a cathedral he beheld his “ Madonna Laura,” 
and she coloured all of his after-life, and does still ; for love, 
like God is eternal. 

Spring touched the heart of Mary, and white lilies of 
annunciation chimed, as she sang, '‘Henceforth blessed am I 
above all wome^i." 

Spring touched the w'eeping eyes of another Mary, and 
she beheld the Resurrected Lord “ Rehoni, Rehonil” 

‘‘O Wind, if Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 
“O Soul, if Death must come, can Life be far behind ? ” 

A heart filled with altruistic love is like the alabaster box 
of precious ointment ; even though it be broken and spilled, 
the fragrance permeates and enriches the air for all ages, for 
those of understanding. 

We inhale the fragrance of the love of all lovers, when 
we inhale the rose in the white hand of Spring, and we must 
follow, follow ! 
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Life is barren indeed when we no longer thrill at 
the coming of Spring and all that she typifies : the rose- in- 
hand is for me, and you ; it is for all who reach forth and 
claim it. Press it to your lips and eyes — for it is the open 
sesame to a wonder-world. Behold, the beauty that lies 
entombed will awaken in thousands of violets, daffodils and 
roses. A million chrysalises will burst to liberate the unfold- 
ing, jewelled wings of butterflies ; the songs of mating birds 
will echo in our hearts, and the stars will whisper messages 
to our ears alone. 

There may have been sorrows, griefs, sins and repentances 
in our lives — but they are behind us, lost in the shadows of 
yester-year. 

The Miracle Worker draws near — sunlight is ahead — 
look up, and listen to the slow, sweet music of the spheres: 
we may weep to-night, but joy cometh with the morning. 

We may have been lost in the Valley of Shadows — “And 
then, and then came Spring with rose-in-hand,” to lead us 
back to the sun-kissed heights of realization, where youth 
and love and joy and peace are eternal. 


Teresa Strickland 
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GOLD STANDARD VERSUS GOLD EXCHANGE 
STANDARD FOR INDIA 

Of the numerous disastrous consequences of the War 
the breakdown of the financial system in various countries 
is not the least important. Inspite of the fact that full 
seven years have already elapsed since the cessation of hosti* 
lities, most of the countries have not been able to restore their 
monetary system as yet. England did it only the other day 
and that also in a limited sense. In India a Currency Com- 
mittee has failed and a royal commission has been appointed 
to solve the problem of Indian Currency and exchange. 

The Smith Committee were precluded by their terras of 
reference from considering the question of the gold standard. 
They accordingly confined their attention to the improve- 
ment of the system that existed in the country before the 
last breakdown. Nor was there any very .strong opinion 
in the country in favour of the gold standard. To-day 
however the situation is entirely different in this respect. 
There is a very strong and insistent demand for the gold 
standard, while the terms of reference of the present com- 
mission are also sufficiently wide to enable them to take 
this question into consideration. A. choice will have to be 
made between the two monetary systems. 

The gold exchange standard in India gradually evolved 
out of measures that were taken with the object of introdu- 
cing the gold standard and not the exchange standard. 
The Government really drifted to the new monetary system 
and as its advantages and practicability were realised the 
original idea of introducing the gold standard was eventually 
given up. 

In a gold exchange standard the money in general 
circulation is given an artificially high value from which the 
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actual value is liable to depart by going up or coming down. 
It is therefore necessary to set up a mechanism for the pur- 
pose of checking this rise or fall in the value of the internal 
money. In India the value of the rupee which was fixed at 
Is. 4sd. was maintained at that level by the selling of council 
and reverse bills when necessary. 

Before the War the danger to which the gold exchange 
standard was thought to be particularly liable was a fall in 
the value of the rupee. But that danger was successfully 
averted whenever it made its appearance. The cause which 
actually broke down the system was, however, the rise in the 
value of the rupee brought about by a combination of abnor- 
mal circumstances. 

Those who advocate the introduction of the gold stand- 
ard should not forget that during the War practically all 
gold standard countries with the notable exception of America 
failed to maintain tneir monetary system. The universal 
adulteration of currency that took place during the War 
brought Gresham’s law into operation and the effective 
maintenance of the gold standard was an impossible task. 
The fact that to the same irresistible forces our young mone- 
tary system succumbed is not a matter of surprise. 

It seems that the failure of the gold exchange standard 
in India during the War has been made too much of. An 
ideal monetary system should try to secure a stability of 
prices as well as of exchange. ’A stability of prices is how'- 
ever more important than a stability of exchange in all 
countries. But in a country like India where the volume of 
international trade is relatively small the former is far more 
important than the latter. If therefore, the two are incom- 
patible at any time the choice must be made in favour of 
stability of prices. With the world prices rising rapidly 
during the War India could not expect to keep both her 
prices and exchange stable. One would have to be sacrificed 
in any case. The rise in the exchange value of the rupee 
13 
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which constituted the failure of the gold exchange standard 
was only the lesser of the two evils. A stable exchange, 
supposing it could be maintained, would imply much greater 
rise in the level of internal prices. The breakdown of the 
monetary system proved thus a blessing in disguise. Its 
successful maintenance would mean greater hardship to the 
people of India. 

Even supposing that India had the gold standard before 
the War, is it not almost certain that the same consequences 
about the exchange would have followed? The War 
created an unexampled demand for Indian exports. This 
circumstance together with the fact that the Government 
of India had to make large disbursements on behalf of 
the British Government swelled enormously the balance 
of account in favour of this country. The embargo on the 
export of gold in practically all countries would make 
the clearing of this balance extremely difficult for foreign 
countries, with the result that the value of the rupee in 
terms of their currency would certainly rise. Gold 
standard or gold exchange standard, the rise in the Indian 
exchange would inevitably take place under the conditions 
produced by the War. Whatever may be the other reasons 
for doing so, it is clear that its failure during the War does 
not provide any valid ground for discarding the gold 
exchange standard in favour of the gold standard. 

But let us see if the gdld standard is preferable on other 
considerations. Is it likely to maintain a greater stability of 
prices and of exchange in the future ? An absolute stability 
of prices can be ensured neither by the gold standard nor by 
the exchange standard. Perhaps it can be maintained by 
no monetary system that can be devised by human ingenuity. 
A gold standard when effectively maintained will at best 
confine fluctuations in prices to those in the value of gold. 
Recent experience has shown how violent these fluctuations 
can be. In the United States of America where the dollar 
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maintained its parity with gold the index number rose to 247 
in 1920. 

The causes which bring about changes in the value of 
gold are generally outside the control of any particular 
country. The value of gold like that of every other thing 
is determined by demand and supply. The discovery of a 
gold mine in any part of the world, the use of substitutes as 
media of exchange, or a diminution in the volume of trade 
will all cause its value to fall. Over these factors no country 
can claim to possess an exclusive or even a dominant 
control. A country having an effective gold standard cannot 
avoid fluctuations in prices which are due to these external 
causes. 

A gold exchange standard also will attain the same result. 
It will confine fluctuations in the price level to the varying 
fortunes of gold. 

Regarding exchange the two monetary systems are alike 
so long as they are effectively maintained. A gold standard 
is not the remedy of all exchange troubles, nor is the gold 
exchange standard. A steady exchange depends on the 
relative stability of internal and external prices. The mere 
maintenance of a stable price level within a country cannot 
ensure a steady exchange with foreign countries. Fluctua- 
tions in exchanges may be the result not of our own action 
but that of foreign countries over the monetary policy of 
which we have no control. If the foreign currency be 
divorced from gold, or fail to maintain a definite and fixed 
relation to it, the exchange will fluctuate whether we have 
the gold standard or the gold exchange standard. In such a 
case a stable exchange will imply an unstable price level. 
To keep the exchange stable it will be necessary to deliber- 
ately adjust the price level by inflation or deflation. But 
then the remedy will prove worse than the disease. More- 
over when the price levels in various countries are moving in 
different degrees it is impossible to keep stability of exchange 
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with all of them. The diSerent exchanges will call lor 
different adjustments in internal prices all at the same time 
which is absurd. 

On the whole the choice between the two monetary 
systems depends on their relative strength. So long as they 
can be effectively maintained we have seen there is no differ^ 
enoe betweeen them as to their capacity to ensure a stability 
of prices or a stability of exchange. The question which 
presents itself is how Ion g they can thus be maintained and 
what is their strength to res ist hostile economic forces. The 
history of the working of the two systems does not furnish 
any clear and unmistakable proof either in favour of or against 
any one of them. In the period before the War the gold 
exchange standard in this country worked with conspicuous 
success. The abnormal conditions produced by the War 
under which it broke down did also bring about the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in many countries. 

None the less, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact that the exchange standard does not work so automati- 
cally as the gold standard. The conversion of gold into local 
currency and that of local currency into gold, the mechanism 
by which the artificial value of the local currency is main- 
tained contains an element of weakness from which the gold 
standard is free. 

If the internal currency is made of paper there is no 
difficulty in supplying it in exchange for gold. But if 
it is a silver coin like the rupee with a fairly high metallic 
value there may be occasions when the supply of the local 
currenpy becomes a difficult task. This was exactly the 
reason for which the gold exchange standard failed in India 
during the W ar. The enormous demand for council bills 
could not be met at the normal rate except at a heavy loss 
owing to the rise in the price of silver. It is no doubt true 
that the combination of circumstances that were responsible 
for this failure of the gold exchange standard was extremely 
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rare. But a danger which is rare cannot he regarded as one 
totally absent. 

The other inherent weakness of the Exchange standard is 
the task of supplying gold in exchange for internal currency for 
purposes of foreign remittance. Ordinarily the need for remit- 
tance in the form of gold is not large for any country, because 
the imports and exports both visible and invisible normally 
balance each other. But in a country like India where the 
export trade mainly depends on a favourable monsoon, 
disturbances of this normal balance do not infrequently occur. 

Again in the life of a nation occasions arise when the 
normal equation of international indebtedness is totally upset 
and a heavy adverse balance emerges. The successful 
working of a monetary system requires that this sort of adverse 
balance should be settled by the movement of gold. In the 
exchange standard the money in internal circulation being 
a token coin, is useless for the purpose. It has got to be 
converted into gold which is the only international money. 
The supply of gold in exchange for internal money is limited 
to the gold reserves that are usually set apart for this purpose. 
Under the gold standard the gold resources of a country 
are evidently much larger than under the exchange standard. 
Consequently it has greater reserve power for meeting adverse 
balance under the former than under the latter. This circum- 
stance imparts to the gold standard a strength which is greater 
than that of the exchange standard and constitutes perhaps the 
strongest economic argument in favour of it. Whatever may 
be the other advantages, a monetary system is not worth 
having, unless it has a stability and strength of its own. And 
in so far as the gold standard is stronger and more able to 
withstand hostile economic forces, it is also likely to possess 
advantages over the exchange standard regarding prices and 
exchange. 

A gold standard will also be immensely popular in this 
country. The yellow metal possesses everywhere a fascination 
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of its own. But it possesses a greater fascination in India 
than in any other country. From time immemorial the 
people of this country have been displaying this love of gold. 
They will heartily welcome a gold standard with a gold 
currency. 

The establishment of a gold standard with a gold currency 
will also raise the prestige of the Government in the eyes of 
the people. The ordinary man does not understand the 
mysteries of a modern monetary system. To him the Govern- 
ment appears to be cheating the people by the manufacture 
of paper notes and the various kinds of token money. He 
knows that the real value of the paper note is nothing and 
that of the rupee is much less than what it professes to be. 
Often he connects this with the fact that the Government of 
the country is not national. The introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold curreney will dispel this sort of mis- 
conception and distrust which tend to undermine the real 
foundations of a Government. 

India is the classical home of hoarding. Every year she 
imports a large amount of gold and silver for this purpose. 
The locking up of this vast amount of Avealth in unproductive 
uses is a serious handicap to the development of her industry, 
trade and commerce. It is apprehended by some that a gold 
standard by making gold more easily available will further 
stimulate the habits of hoarding. On the other hand there 
are people who hold the opinion that the free circulation of 
gold will cui’e it. 

Both these views seem to overlook the real causes of the 
hoarding propensity of the people. It is the absence of 
banking facility and the undeveloped state of the banking 
habits of the people that are the real secret of this hoarding. 
Every man, if his income permits it, saves something in order 
to provide for the future. The average Indian does not know 
where and in what form he should invest his savings. He 
cannot trust a Joint-stock Company. There is no good bank 
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near by. Even if it is there, he has not the little education 
which will enable him to open an account with it. Under these 
difficulties it is no wonder that he should regard himself as 
the best person to be entrusted with his savings. Naturally 
he hoards. Ihe female population of the country which 
generally observe the purdah and are far more illiterate suffer 
under a greater disadvantage in this respect. They accord- 
ingly keep their savings in their own person in the form of 
ornaments. 

So long as these causes are not removed the hoarding will 
continue. Familiarity Avith gold coins is not likely to diminish 
saving and the consequent hoarding. Nor is it likely to 
increase the total hoarding. It is quite probable that wheii 
gold coins are easily available people will hoard them instead 
of rupees. But if wealth is locked up in unproductive uses 
it is immaterial in what form it is kept. In so far as 
hoarding is now' taking place in gold, the introduction of gold 
coins is not likely to stimulate it. Bar gold and sovereigns are 
already available in the market and at nearly the same price 
at which gold in the form of coins will be available when they 
come into circulation. Unless gold becomes cheaper as a 
result of the introduction of the gold standard, its hoarding is 
not likely to increase. 

The establishment of the gold standard should mean the 
dethronement of the rupee in the Indian monetary system. 
But this result is not likely to take place for a time to come. 
The rupee has been occupying its present unique position for 
nearly a century and even if gold standard be introduced 
prices, w'ages, and other money incomes will continue to be 
measured in terras of it. 

Again in a poor country like India a gold currency is 
not likely to be the general medium of exchange. Any gold 
coin of convenient size will contain too high a value for the 
everyday transactions of the people. For that purpose the 
rupee is the most suitable form of money. Gold coins when 
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they are introduced will be confined to the comparatively 
large transactions. 

These considerations make the fixing of the gold value 
of the rupee a matter of the highest importance. If all tran- 
sactions would be measured in terms of gold immediately 
after the introduction of the gold standard, the rupee might 
be given anj value whatsoever. But such an immediate 
transformation in the method of measuring value is not likely 
to take place. Nor is it very desirable that it should. It 
would mean the complete upsetting of the present system of 
measurement and would in many cases involve a serious 
breach of contract. 

Two different gold values of the rupee are at the present 
time being advocated in the country. One is 1«. 4d. gold 
and the other is Is. 6d. gold. The principal argument in 
favour of the former is that the Indian exchange which has 
been allowed to follow its own course has been in the neigh- 
bourhood of this value for more than a year. But this 
stability of the Indian exchange is really not in relation to 
gold but to the sterling, because the sterling which was at a 
depreciation has in the mean time attained its gold parity. 
Still it cannot be denied that this is the value which has 
been settled by the free play of economic forces. 

Those who advocate the Is. 4d. gold rate, say that the 
present high exchange is the result of four successive years 
of good monsoon and is' not likely to be maintained normally. 
This value is also advocated for the reason that it will bring 
relief to those Indian industries which are now suffering from 
a severe foreign competition. But manipulation of exchange 
with a view to give protection is extremely undesirable. It 
is a very insidious form of protection and tends to raise the 
prices of all imported commodities, — those which are actually 
in need of protection as well as those which are not. The 
consumer is thus unnecessarily penalised. A low value of 
the rupee is also undesirable for the reason that the metallic 
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value may easily exceed the legal value. The 1«, Qd. value 
is better in so far as it keeps a larger margin of safety. 

The selection of the gold value of the rupee should be 
made in such a way as to leave undisturbed, so far as possible, 
the present level of prices and exchange. This is desirable 
not only for the sake of avoiding fluctuations in these things 
but also for the success of the measures taken to introduce 
the gold standai’d. Any rate materially different from this 
is likely to produce violent reactions and the unfortunate 
experience of 1920 may be repeated. A high value of the 
rupee in the period of transition stimulates imports and 
checks exports. It also makes gold cheap which has a very 
large and elastic demand in non-monetary uses in this country. 
The net imports of gold in 1921-25 was.no less than 73 crores 
of rupees. The immediate effect of fixing the value of the 
rupee in relation 1o geld, at any rate substantially higher 
than that whicli obtains at the time of introducing the gold 
standai’d, will bo to turn the balance of trade against India. 
This will necessitate the shipment of gold abroad and will 
make the task f)! introducing the gold standard extremely 
difficult. 

A low value on the other hand will involve a rise in 
internal prices and the consequent evils. The policy of 
fixing the value of the rupee with a view to give protection 
to homo industries or to balance the budget of the Govern- 
ment is equally vicious. These considerations should not 
find any place in solving the monetary problems of a country. 

K. B. SAH.A. 
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HONGKONG UNIVERSITY CONGREGATION 

[We reproduce in full on request the Address delivered 
by H. E. Sir Cecil dementi, K.C.M.G., ex-officio Chancellor 
of the Hongkong University, on the occasion of the seventh 
Congregation held on the 12th January, 1926, AVe trust it 
vrill interest our readers hero as well. — Ed., C. B. ] 

I value very highly the added opportunities which are now given to 
the Governor of Hongkong for assisting in the educational progress 
of the Colony by reason of the fact that he is ex-oJ}icio Chancellor of the 
Hongkong University. I must also thank you most sincerely for the wel- 
come you have given me on the occasion of this, my first, ceremonial visit 
to the University as its Chancellor and for the honorary degree which the 
University has conferred upon me. It will be my constant aim to promote 
the academic interests which are thus committed to my care and, with 
your permission, I propose to-day in my inaugural address to present for 
your consideration certain ideas which I trust may bo helpful to that 
section of the Faculty of Arts in this University which concerns itself 
with things Chinese. 

In the remote age, when human speech was first becoming articulate, 
two inventions of far-reaching importance were made by widely sundered 
races of mankind. The progenitors of the Indo-European race, living as 
seems probable in the steppe country east of Europe and north oF India 
evolved a mode of speech which was infiexional and poly-syllabic : while 
the progenitors of the Chinese race, who appear to have inhabited the 
Yellow River basin, created a language which was non-inflexional and 
monosyllabic. At a much later date, probably not earlier than the first 
millennium before Christ, alphabetic scripts of various kinds were in- 
vented or adapted for the use of the Indo-European language in different 
parts qf the world. Such are the nagan script for Sanskrit, the cuneiform 
script for Persian and the Phoenician script for Greek and Latin. Later 
still the Arabic method of writing numerals was adopted throughout 
Europe. Meanwhile in China the invention of a non-inflexional mono- 
syllabic language, in which monosyllables of the same sound are further 
differentiated from each other by intonation, was followed by the equally 
remarkable invention of an ideographic script. This script was entirely 
without an alphabet and it was in origin a pictorial system, which made 
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appeal to the eye and not to the ear. By degrees, however, all ideogranas 
were split up — in some cases very arbitrarily — into two component parts, 
namely a radical element which appeals to the eye and indicates the 
general meaning of the word, and a phonetic element which suggests the 
sound of the word. A good example is the ideogram an which means 
a song and in which the radical element depicts a mouth speaking 
while the rest of the ideogram (if written without the radical prefix) 
would still be pronounced an and is a picture of three mouths grouped 
together. 


The Need of a Common Speech in China. 

Now the obvious advantage of picture writing as distinct from alpha- 
betic script is that the picture at once suggests the meaning of a word, 
but the alphabet does not. On the other hand the equally obvious dis- 
advantage of picture writing is that the idea conveyed by the ideogram 
can be spoken in a multitude of ways, whereas a word written aljdiabeli- 
cally has, subject of course to different nnanccH of pronunciation ainorng 
different peoples, only one Lound. If I point to a picture of a man and 
ask a child to tell me what it is, the English child will say man^^ the 
French child ‘Miomme’^ and the Cantonese child yan.^’ But if I write 
alphabetically the word magnanimity, ’’ English, French and Canto- 
nese children, provided they can spell, will all give it much th^^ same 
sound. Now this fact has had an important historical result in China : 
for it is the reason why the Chinese spoken language changes from province 
to province, although the written language is the same throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Let me take for instance, a Chinese 
word, which has been adopted into the English language and which is 
constantly on our lips, the word tea.’^ .The ideogram for this word is 
pronounced ch^a both by Cantonese and Pekingese and thence comes the 
Russian chai^ doubtless because the Russians got their tea from the 
Chinese of the north. But the same ideogram in Fukien is pronounced 
/f’; and, as British traders first brought tea to England from the Fukien 
province, it was natural that they should bring with them its Fukienese 
name and hence the English word Now it is evident that two 

Chinese, who wish to talk about tea, will not easily understand each 
other if, while one speaks of the beverage as iiy the other calls it ch^a : 
and this is only one instance of the strangely different sounds given by 
Chinese in different provinces to the same ideogram in a very great 
number of cases. Consequently, whereas the written language has been a 
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bond of union between the Eighteen Provinces, the spoken language 
divides various sections of the Chinese race quite as much as different 
languages divide the several nations of Europe. Tlio inconvenience of 
this fact can be readily experienced by any one who moves among the 
Chinese population of Hongkong. Most people here speak Cantonese, but 
the chair-coolies are generally tioklos, the villagers are often Hakkas, and 
many of the Chinese police are from Shantung mul speak the dialect of 
that province. I have myself heard two Chinese in Hongkong talking to 
each other in pidgoon English as a sort of HmfurL Franca, because 
one was from the north and the other from the south, and therefore they 
could not understand eaeh otlier’s native .•^peecli. I'or the future of China, 
if it is ever to have national unites few things are of greater importance 
than that of a speech common to the Eighteen FVovinees should be contrived; 
and this is a matter which may well engage the attention of that section 
of the Faculty of Arts in the Hmgkong Ujiiversity which devotes itself 
to the study of the Chinese language and literature. 

Misti^anslatiox of Buj)D][tst Sutras. 

But the difficulty, which I have just de>cribed, is only one of many 
which beset the Chine.^e language, whether spoken or wi’iiten. The object 
of human speech is, of eoiirse, to give ntieraneo to human thought ; and 
the various human languages differ in merit a'^cordlng as they are capable 
of expressing eaeh and every thought wnicli enteis into the mind of man 
Language should also be capable of translating accurately tlie speech and 
thoughts of one people into those of another people. Now it is possible 
to render into English and into several other languages with very reason- 
able accuracy anything that the Chinese write or say ; but from early 
times the Chinese themselves harve experienced difficulty in translating the 
works of other peoples into their own language. Let me take first the 
ease of a famous Chinese mistranslation from the Buddhist sti/ras. In the 
Sanskrit version of the snfras, from which the Chinese translated, Buddha 
is very frequently called avalohitccvara. This is a campound word and it 
may be analysed as follows: Am is a preposition and means over ” : 
lokita is the participle of the verb lolc to look : and ava-lokita means 
over-looking?^' Now there is in Sanskrit a set of phonetic laws, called 
Sandhi, governing the manner in which vowels and consonants are com- 
bined ; and one of these laws prescribes that, when the vowels a and i 
meet, they merge into the vowel sound e. Bearing this law in mind and 
resolving the letter e in avalokifeqvara into its component parts, we find 
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that the latter half of the compound is the word %c^vara rneanins: “ sove- 
reit^n/’ The whole compound, therefore, is a descriptioii of Baddiia as the 
sovereign who overlooks mankind from above. But the Chinese tianslators 
knew nothing of and they also failed to take note of the 

fact that there are in Sanskrit three sibilants, which western scholars 
transliterate S, Q and Sh respectively. Accordingly they analysed 
tho compound avalokllerrara into two com])Dnent parts avalokihi and 
svara which they translated as over looking ’’ {kmi) and ‘‘sound 
Of course, the phrase Overlooking Sound makes nonsense : but neverthe- 
less the words Kvii-yant or in Pekingese Kifttn-yhi and in .Ta])ane9e Kwannon 
have now a very wide vogue and form the name of a much- worshipped 
goddess in the Buddhist pantheon. May 1, Imwever, explain to you the 
reason why I have gone into such detail eoiicerrnng this mistranslation ? 
It is because I def> any Chinese scholar, be he a hon-tu^n or even a diomj- 

to translate what I have just said Chinese. The Chinese la?i- 

guage is such that these thoughts cannot be expressed in it .and that Chinese 
words for much of what I have just said do not exist. The Chinese tran- 
slators of the Buddhist mfn^s felt tliis dillienlty themselves. There was a 
time in the earlier period of my service in Hongkong tvlicn I amused 
myself by making a detailed comparison on some of the Sanskrit 

snfras and their Chinese translations. All tiiat 1 then did went to the 
bottom of Hongkong harbour with several other mauuscrijits in the typhoon 
of litOf) ,' but I well remember that time iml again', as f read the Chine.se 
version. I came upon ])assages which seemed entirely meiiningless until 
1 turned to the Sanskrit original, when 1 found that the Chinese was at 
those points not a traiidation but a translitcralion from the Sanskrit. fhe 
baffler! Chinese translator had, in fact, contented himself with reproducing 
the sound, and not the sense, of the Sanslvi;it words. 

Traxsla'uon oi Modern Writings. 

Now 1 venture to think that, if we pass from ancient to modern times, 
the difficulties met by the Chinese translators of the Sanskrit siilras will 
be felt in an oven greater degree by any one who to-day attempts to Iran, 
slate, say, HegePs Logic or the writings of Einstein into Chinese. But 
it may justly be said that these works arc so abstruse that they present 
great difficulties in respect of translation into any language whatsoever. 
Take, therefore, instead such writings as the simplest text -book of English 
grammar, or of modern geography, history or science : how are they to be 
translated into a non-alphabetical script ? Or consider the case of 
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arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry ; is it not clear that no works on such 
subjects can he translated into Chinese without adopting the whole system 
of numerical and mathematical notation invented in the west ? The fact is 
that the Chinese language and the Chinese script form an excellent medium 
for the study of things Chinese, but that Chinese monosyllables and Chinese 
ideograms are a kind of linguistic bed of Procrustes, into which thoughts 
and words that are alien to the Chinese can only be forced by such drastic 
choppings and changings as to render them unrecognizable. 

Work tor the Faculty of Arts. 

Now, inasmuch as no trueeducational advance in China can bo made 
without an assimilation of western knowledge, it follows either that the 
Chinese spoken and written language must be modified by the addition to 
it of an alphabet in a manner similar to that in which the Japanese hava 
supplements the Japanese ideograms, or else that the Chinese people must 
become bilingual and teach their children some al])habetic foreign language 
in alditiou to tlieir mother tongue. decision between these alternatives 
will have very far-reaching effects upon the future of China : and I suggest 
that this problem also may with advantage be studied by the Faculty 
of Arts in this University. It is a problem which must certainly be faced 
by the Government of Hongkong in connection with the vernacular schools 
for which we are responsible both in the Colony and in the new Territories: 
and upon its solution will depend the future of our system of vernacular 
education, The old, time-honoured methods of Chinese education have 
been destroyed with a startling suddenness and no other well thought-out 
system has yet taken their place. Chinese children no longer begin their 
school days by committing to memory the .Sam Tsz King and the Ts^in 
Tsz Man and thereafter the Four Books and the Five Classics. The old 
respect for the eight-legged essay has vanished and the ancient scheme of 
examinations for provincial and national degrees has been abolished. But 
no standard text-books or authoritative ciirriciilnm have so far replaced 
the methods of bygone days ; and here again I think that the Faculty of 
Arts in this University has before it a wide field for most useful work. 
The problem is nothing less than the invention of a new medium of 
education for several hilndred million human beings, and its importance 
for the future of mankind cannot be exaggerated. 

I wish to guard myself carefully against any suggestion that the 
remarks which I have made are intended as a disparagement of the Chineso 
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language and literature. Nothing is further from my thoughts, I have 
devoted many years of my life to a study of Chinese and my study has 
left me with a profound admiration of Chinese literature and especially 
of Chinese poetry. But the Chinese language has in a very real sense 
^Hhe defect of its finalities/’ Its best quality is the concise, lucid and 
picturesque manner in which it pcJrtrays Chinese life and thought. Its 
corresponding defects is that, possibly because it forms so excellent a 
medium for the study of things Chinese, it is a very refractory medium 
for the interpretation of Western ideas. It forms indeed a sort of For- 
bidden City into which anything that is not Chinese can enter only in 
disguise, if at all. The problem for solution is how best the gates of this 
Forbidden City maybe thrown open. 


Nlkd of a Second Language. 

I must also guard myself against the misconception that I have any desire 
to see a reformed Chinese language substituted for English as the medium 
of instruction in this University. 8uch an idea is so far from my mind 
that 1 would rather give it as my settled opinion that no Chinese can make 
a really scientific study even of his own language without first acquiring 
a competent knowledge of some inilexional language and that he wdll 
find no language more useful than Englisl) for such a i)urpose. When we 
look through the eye-piece of a telescope, we .see the object in the field of 
vision, but the telescope itself disappears from view'. Similarly when we 
use our mother tongue as an in.strurnent for the expression of thought, we 
lose sight of its grammatical, syntactical and etymological peculiarities; 
and these peculiarities are best brought home to us when w^e place our 
native language side by side with another language, or preferably with 
several other languages, and study them in comparison as it were from 
outside. I say this as one who has taken a lifelong interest in philology : 
but as a man of the world and a persistent traveller over the earth's high- 
ways and byways, I would add that I greatly cherish the hope that some 
day a League of Nations will agree to teach all children of whatever race 
and people from youth upwards one and the same second language in addi- 
tion to their native language and that this language, common to all people 
on earth, should be the English language. World-wdde action on these 
lines would, I firmly believe, do more to promote peace and goodwill 
among different races and nations than can ever be effected by treaties 
or conventions. 
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New Uses vou the University. 

Such a hope will not be fulfilled in our lifetime: but may I in con- 
clusion take up a more lowly standpoint and suggest that the austere 
manner in which the Chinese language frowns at everything which is not 
Chinese perhaps accounts for the fact that so many Europeans live for 
years in Hongkong and in the Chinese treaty ports without making any 
effort to speak or to read the Chinese language? Accordingly the peculiar 
compradore sv=*’toin lias come into being and we have a whole host of inter- 
mediaries between the Westerners and the Chinese. Only Government 
officials and mis«;ionarit*n, a rule, can deal direct witli the Chinese who 
surround tliem, riiid hence arise many regrettable misunderstandings. In 
this matter there seems to be room for give and take. The Chinese admit- 
tedly desire to acquire Western learning. They should, therefore, endea- 
vour to make their language a more flexible medinm for conveying western 
thought. The Europeans wish to trade with the Chinese. They should, 
therefore, make a sincere effort io acquaint themsehx^s with the Chinese 
language. If Gov<‘rnmcnt officials and missionaries can do so, why cannot 
the merchants follow suit ? 1( would pay them handsomely and they 

would s )on find that there is not only profit, but also ideasure, in forming 
friendships with Clnne‘''(* gcntle^mn of the old school, who may pixhaps 
not have been westorni/ed as is the ease with many of the younger genera- 
tion, hui who in intelligene'e. rqc-ightnrss and good manners have nothing 
to learn from the West. Here a^aiu I think that the Hongkong Univer- 
sity has before it a wide rudierc of usefiilnewss : and I propose as soon as 
possible to enquire bow i’ai' the Kjteulty of Arts can assist the Hongkong 
Government in the higher etl neat ion of onr cadets in the Cliinese language 
and generally in things Cl'ine-.e and also to ascertain what arrangouients 
can be made to afford sirnil ir faeiljlies in the University'- for young Englihdi 
business-men, who look forward to making a career in China : because 
important tliough it is for this Cnivorsity to interpret Western thoughts 
and aspirations to China, it i-< no less important that it should adequately 
interpret Chinese thoughts and aspirations to the West.’' 
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THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET 

In an age like the present era when the Shakespear cult 
has become world- wide and libraries are not spacious enough 
to contain all the volumes of Shakespearean literature, -to 
take up one’s pen to write on the character of Hamlet, which, 
to use a hackneyed expression, is a thrice-told tale, can mean 
only one of two things : either the writer is the hero of a 
veritable Dunciad or a Hugo Grotius, “ Of whom,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ every learned man has perhaps learned something.” 
The present writer is afraid of both these extremes. He is 
reluctant to be catalogued with the greatest fool of whom 
Pope was the lucky discoverer. At the same time he is hon- 
est enough to admit the truth that he is not worthy to unloose 
the latchet of Grotius’s shoes. 

Every dramatist or novelist is in one sense a creator. 
The only difference between him and the Arch-Creator is that 
the former cannot invest his creatures with a human form. 
This difference excepted, in all other respects the creations of 
both resemble one another in the minutest details. But the 
absence of this flesh and blood makes the dramatist’s creations 
sometimes live longer than an ordinary mortal. Shakespeare 
lived and died centuries ago. He created Hamlet from out 
of the materials already existing and breathed life therein. 
The creator departed from us long long ago — so long that 
his very existence at some time past is disputed now, but 
his creation is still alive. The lease of life granted to Hamlet 
seems to be permanent. We hope he would never die. 

Hamlet is the prince of Shakespeare’s creations. Born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth he is made to suffer the 
worst pangs which flesh is heir to. He is made of a stuff 
which is essentially human. The divulgence of the secret 
from the lips of a disembodied spirit, which otherwise he 
15 
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would never have known, sheds an undying lustre on the 
imaginative trait of his character. The memorable meeting 
at dead of night between the father’s ghost and the son and 
the behest which be is asked to execute, make him turn over 
a new leaf in his otherwise happy and easy life. “Blood 
cries out for blood.” The disclosure is appalling. In one 
sense it distracts him and robs him of sanity. In another 
sense it transports him to a higher sphere — the sphere of 
abstraction. Sanity makes us cold, calculating while imagin- 
ativeness, though it makes us impulsive and brooding, keeps 
us always on a plane where there is nothing mean or petty. 

We know his madness is feigned. It is a mask with 
which he avoids the shrewd gaze of his incestuous uncle. 
Man after'man is sent to unravel the mystery of his madness, 
but he throws them ofP the scent and so cleverly manages to 
hide his own grievous thoughts, that, up to the last, Claudius, 
though suspicious because guilty, has no clear idea that his 
nephew has been apprised of every detail of his foul deed. 
Even Polonius becomes a prating fool in the arduous task of 
espionage. The usurper of the throne leaves no stone un- 
turned to unearth the cause of the deep-seated melancholy of 
his nephew and blooming Ophelia who should have been the 
partner of his joys and sorrows is used as a bait to lure him. 

Hamlet’s indulgence in abstraction is construed as his 
natural indolence. He is called dilatory and wavering. To 
be avenged on the person that wears the crown is far from 
being easy. The “ damned Dane ” is always guarded and keeps 
the disconsolate nephew at an arm’s length. Hamlet is not 
a scheming and designing man. Descended from a noble 
father, he is humane and gentle by nature. His is the right- 
eous indignation. His purpose is holy, though to be effected 
by man-slaughter. One who has poisoned his father, stained 
his mother’s reputation, usurped the throne which justly, right 
ly and lawfully belongs to him, is a blot on the face of the 
earth, Such a blot must be wiped out at any cost. Tp be 
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kind and lenient to such a man is to show one’s innate 
worthlessness and impotence. But the task is stupendous. 
It requires a steadfast aim, a grim determination, an iron 
will and a suitable opportunity. Come what may, he must 
obey the ghost’s command. As a nightmare it sits tight on 
him. As a dutiful son — a son that regards his father as 
his earthly creator, the disclosure of this atrocious crime stops 
his breath with bewilderment, retards the genial flow of blood 
in his youthful veins, darkens the outlook of his life and 
makes this earth a hellish abode. Happiness departs forever 
from him. He finds himself tossing in a gulf of despair — the 
outcome of his maddening grief. 

It is common knowledge that too much mental excitement 
paralyses our activity. It blurs our vision and keeps us 
brooding and melancholy. The outer senses — the sinews of 
work, are benumbed and there is an abnormal concentration 
of all forces within. The afflicted person in his sore grief 
passes, as it were, i nto a region of darkness where he gropes 
to find a way out. He scarcely knows what to do, where to 
go, how to move, unless there is a sympathetic soul to guide 
him. 

The storm raging within him makes him so inexpressibly 
restless that he seeks for a quiet place where he can give vent 
to his pent-up feelings of g rief or remorse. His heart beats 
infinite times faster than in the normal state, and strains his 
bio od, weakens his limbs and brings in a state of stupor. He 
faints under the crushing load of misery. Life becomes gall 
to him. He thinks of escaping from the fetters that tie him 
hand and foot. If he is desperate by nature, he takes his own 
life. If, however, he is timid or gentle, he wavers, and 
vacillates. 

Hamlet is accused of being a dreamer. Docs not the idea 
of dreaming evoke in us a sense of lethargy — an unpardon- 
able failing ? Could he dream when his griefs were so poig- 
nant, so piercing, so intense? He is judged by the ordinary 
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standard. A greater injustice than this cannot be done unto 
him. If we have ears to hear, his soliloquy on suicide would 
give us an insight into the workings of his heart. Not a 
single soul is there to extend a helping hand to him when he 
falls on evil days, except his friend, the scholar Horatio. 
This faithful companion of his young days clings to him till 
he drops down dead. Horatio follows him like the very 
shadow of his body and by his faithful love induces Hamlet to 
unseal his bosom, about to burst with over-expanding sorrows. 
Horatio has no earthly consolation to give him, cannot 
devise any means for a speedy fruition of his distracted 
friend’s purpose — the one unalterable purpose of being 
avenged. The scholar is not a pedant and makes no display 
of his bookish lore. Learning has imparted to him an un- 
obtrusiveness which makes him so agreeable to Hamlet. 
Horatio’s heart is full of the milk of human sympathy. He 
measures the deep ravine wherein his friend’s foot has 
slipped, raises no hue and cry, offers no conventional words 
of consolation because he finds that Hamlet’s case is hope- 
less. His silent sympathy is more eloquent than a hundred 
tongues. He stands by Hamlet through all his trials and 
even helps the dying soul with the poisonous chalice only to 
keep his last request. Such friendship is rare in an evil world 
like this and we congratulate Hamlet, otherwise poor, on this 
priceless treasure. 

But have I not said that his griefs lay beyond human 
consolation ? There was one thing which could have paci- 
fied his troubled spirit — the confession of Claudius in sincere 
reperitance. “ Blessed are they that mourn.” But Claudius is 
more afraid of man than God. He confesses his guilt to God 
and tries to pray. But pray he cannot for he knows he is 
possessed of the “ effects ” of murder. His guilt makes him 
a coward. His cowardice makes him crooked. His crooked- 
ness contrives to destroy Hamlet. For his wicked contrivance, 
he is paid back in his own coin. The chalice which was set 
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apart for poor Hamlet is drunk by the unhappy Queen. 
Inscrutable are the ways of God, Her eyes close forever in 
everlasting sleep. But she dies not in peace. Her only son 
is engaged in a mortal duel with the formidable Laertes. 
Claudius can no longer dupe her. She is before a grim reality 
which is to end in tragedy. What an ordeal it is for a nervous 
mother ! 

Mr. Verity says, “ The Chemistry of criticism has evolved 
no Hamlet Formula.” With due deference to this learned 
editor’s comment ray reply is — Put the ingredients of hyper- 
sensitiveness, imaginativeness and blinding grief in the cru- 
cible of criticism, heat it in the lurid flame of furious indig- 
nation and ybu get the synthetic Hamlet. Is Hamlet’s 
character beyond critical comprehension P Would others 
have acted in a difEerent way from Hamlet if placed in a 
similar plight and possessed of his calibre of mind ? My 
answer is a simple no. He acts quite naturally and unless a 
critic has insight into imaginative characters, he is bound to 
misjudge him. Hamlet walks upon the earth not as a man 
with whom everything goes all right. He is a man the like 
of whom we do not very often meet in our everyday life. 
He is extremely sensitive. 

Hamlet is not to be grouped with the average run of 
mankind. He belongs to that rare species of human nature 
in whom the feeling predominastes over other attributes 
of the mind or the heart. He lives in a sphere peopled by 
his imagination. His virtues are great and so are his failings. 
Such a man is very rarely happy. His introspective nature 
penetrates into the heart of every conceivable movement of 
which he is a witness and anything that goes against his 
moral sense evokes his passion and makes him unhappy. He 
is a critic not made but born. The world with its conventions 
is stale to him. He does not believe in compensation and 
compromise. He is not affected by what is sentimental, 
makes no show of his sorrows. He is reserved. He broods 
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over his own wrongs, gives no utterance to his pent- 
up feelings except in soliloquy and weeps unseen by 
others. 

He cannot fly to the bosom of his mother because he 
cannot fget her all to himself. He pines for his father in 
silence. He will not see his like again. The depth of his 
feelings is aptly expressed by himself, “ I have that within 
which passeth show.” How truly does he depict his own 
condition ! How could it be otherwise with a man who is in 
the border-land of life and death 1 

Every mortal thing repels him. This fleshy covering of 
life is a bloated mass of matter, too ugly for hfe grief-stricken 
eyes. The earth he inhabits is a charnel house emitting a 
stinking smell. But M'hat appears to him bitterest is woman — 
an embodiment of infirmity. “Frailty— thy name is woman.” 
To a child, the mother is the embodiment of all that is sweet 
and holy. In his estimation no one can surpass her in 
point of excellence. Her conduct is beyond all reproach. 
Her word is law to him. Her affection flowing from her 
heart with a natural spontaneity, knowing no bounds and 
regardless of time and place, keeps him alive. 

But what does Hamlet find ? While yet the eyes arc 
wet with tears of bereavement, his mother marries. Such 
indecent haste ! Good God ! A beast would have waited 
longer. She marries — marries whom ? His uncle — his father’s 
brother — but no more like his father than he is like Hercules. 
What a choice ? Sure enough, this is a depravity which 
cannot be too strongly condemned. Is this world an abode 
of fiends let loose I He wants to go to some other region 
which is not “ a sterile promontory.” 

Polonius, the type of the wise who roam but never 
soar, is by nature incapable of appreciating Hamlet’s attach- 
ment for Ophelia. His instructions are pregnant with practi- 
cal wisdom. Polonius is an infallible guide to lead us safe 
through the vicissitudi^ of this earthly life. 
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Men of Polonius’ type are indifferent to what is eternal 
and immutable in man and the false glamour of all mortal 
things befools them to the top of their bent. Both son and 
father show a nervous fear for Hamlet’s leaning towards 
Ophelia — a beauty in bloom. 

“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door.” 

She is a denizen of the paradise of love where Hamlet 
is her honoured guest. In the “ dark opprobrious den ” of 
Elsinore Hamlet finds himself a captive. He has a heart 
that pulsates with life. This heart has its natural cravings. 
These natural cravings are irrepressible and defy the limita- 
tions imposed by the dry and cold rules of a conventional 
society. Life divorced from love to a young heart, glowing 
with the ardour of pasfion, is death in life — a dullness un- 
imaginable. He feels an instinctive attraction for Ophelia, 
breathing the aroma of sweetness in the nauseating atmos- 
phere of court-life. 

What a poison Laertes and his worldly-wise father breathe 
into Ophelia ! The lovers are separated never to be united 
again. How tragic their end ! Young Laertes who is brought 
up in the school of his father has the fairness to admit that 
Lord Hamlet’s love for his sister was “ perhaps ” as yet free 
from all sordid stains. This “ perhaps ” shows what a sceptic 
he is gradually transformed into. Laertes cannot get rid of 
the hard fact that Hamlet belongs to the royalty whereas his 
sister is descended from a commoner and this makes a world 
of difference. Is love possible between a prince and a peasant 
girl ? His “ perhaps ” is qualified in the very next sentence 
by “but.” 

How can a brother who feels a genuine affection for his 
sister/ keep ^his eyes closed against such an obvious fact ? 
Hamlet is destined to succeed to the throne. In point of 
wealth and dignity — he is second only to their Majesties, 
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But SO far as freedom of will is concerned, he is worse than 
the poorest subject. He cannot choose his own bride. In 
a matter where personal liking is the primary thing to be con- 
sidered, he is dependant on others. Laertes concludes with 
cold moral lessons. * His advice to his sister, so far as earthly 
wisdom goes, is highly commendable. She is warned against 
Hamlet’s advances because she must take it as an axiomatic 
truth that she cannot be the queen when Hamlet becomes 
the king. 

Both Laei’tes and Polonius are determined to stamp out 
the loving impression of Hamlet from Ophelia’s mind. The 
sarcastic vein and the bantering tone in which Polonius 
denounces Hamlet’s vows and protestations of love are 
quite in keeping with the character of a man who has too 
much of the earth — earthy in him. Laertes did not suspect 
Hamlet of any impious motive. But this so-called wise father 
vilifies Hamlet in a language which is but a shade below 
Billingsgate. The long and short of his advice is that Lord 
Hamlet comes to her to rob her of her chastity. Ophelia is a 
poor-spirited girl, otherwise she would have left that spot 
burning with indignation. How could she stand this disgrace 
at the hands of her own father ? Could malignity go further 
than this ? She knew she was sinless — nay as chaste as Diana. 
She knew Hamlet — his spotlessly clean nature. She is struck 
dumb. 

Hamlet comes to Ophelia with a mind swept by a tempest 
of passion. The sight frightens her. She cares not to know 
what has caused such a terrible transformation. She lets him 
go without a word, without a look, — without a sigh ! She has 
turned her soft and pliant heart into one of flint as she was 
commanded. Oh the cursed command ! She is enjoined to 
obedience ! Woe betide such obedience ! If obedience makes 
us inhuman, converts our heart into adamant, stops our ears 
with molten lead and arrests the flow of tears in our eyes — it 
is better to be disobedient with all the sweet gifts which 
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nature bestows on man than be obedient but inhuman. The 
love letters are returned. The interviews are denied. These 
alone are killing to a lover whose . heart glows with warmth 
of love. The chill blast of indifference exasperates the lover 
and drives him into despair, Hamlet knew nothing of 
the cause of Ophelia’s indifference. The depth of- his love 
is disclosed in the letter which is placed by T*olonius 
before Claudius. What a shame! A father reading the 
love-letter addressed to his daughter by her lover ! Polonius 
rushes into the sacred precincts of the heart, breaks open 
the door and lays his unholy hand upon the altar which 
is decked with roses and lilies offered by the devotee to 
his deity. 

I wish Hamlet should have been concealing himself 
somewhere near the place where Claudius tries to wash his 
guilt-stained mind in tears of repentance. To my mind, such 
a clear confession and disburthening of a heart smitten with 
the remorse of a guilty conscience, would have eased, if not 
pacified his extreme anguish. He would have stood aghast 
at the sight of the struggling wretch who tries to pray but 
cannot. Ho comes on the scene a moment too late. Yet 
such a high-souled youth is he that he forbears the tempta- 
tion of striking a man kneeling in prayer, be he his worst 
enemy. The hungry boast of revenge growls at the sight of 
its victim, lashes its tail in impatience but does not pounce 
upon it. If there is any potency of sterling merit in man it 
is the power of his pi'ayer in the sincerity of his soul, like an 
unsophisticated child laying bare his bosom of trifling acts of 
transgression before his loving mother. 

How soft is Hamlet’s heart ! The loud wails of Laertes ’ 
over Ophelia’s corpse, lowered down to the last resting place 
melts his heart and brings hitn out of his hiding place. He 
leaps into the gr.ave to have a last look of the image he 
adored in his heart. Who knows that man as he is, his only 
consolation in a sorrow-laden life did not lie in the sweet 
16 
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thought of Ophelia ? Polonius had parted the lovers physi- 
cally but in the domain of love, he had no permission to enter. 
In a soft corner of Hamlet’s heart lived the image of love 
^which found its living personification in Ophelia. At such a 
sombre moment when all disputes should be hushed and 
strifes laid aside, Laertes rushes madly towards Hamlet to 
throttle him. His surprise is unspeakable. The mortal 
remains are awaiting interment. But Laertes has drunk deep 
,of the poison of grief. His passion of revenge infuriates him 
and brings out the beast in him. He would kill Hamlet on 
the spot, if he could, where lay his sister’s remains, not yet 
covered over with sod. But Hamlet cares not a pin for his 
own life. He is attacked in an unguarded moment and that 
too when his whole being is shattered to pieces by a new 
grief. All through his life he has been the victim of con- 
spiracy. His grief is infinitely greater than Laertes. It lay 
not in Laertes’ power to injure Hamlet clothed in the armour 
of purity. But what a forgiving soul he is ! He forgets 
that Laertes was the aggressor. He is incapable of wronging 
anybody, far less Laertes for whom he bears a brotherly love. 
He speaks in the sincerity of his soul when he makes an 
apology to Laertes. It is not for the purpose of shirking 
the risks of a combat that he sugars his words. By nature 
he is brave as a lion and loving as a ministering angel. He 
cares not for his own^ safety. Pear is unknown to him. 
Osrio’s description of Laertes’ skill neither excites his jealousy 
nor makes him uneasy. He believes in his own strength. 
This belief begets confidence in him. This confidence steels 
his heart with courage. This courage emboldens him to look 
every man in the face. This fearless disposition is the reward 
of his sinless nature. What a terror he was to Claudius till 
the poor sinner, entangled in his own meshes, fell bleeding 
never to rise again. Laertes appreciates him when it is too 
ladie. But how weak is Laertes whoso views cannot extend 
Jieyond the pale of hide -bound custom ! On the eve of the 
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duel, the frank avowal of Hamlet’s love appeals to him, but 
he is afraid to take his opponent within his embrace. He 
stands aloof, stiff and cold. Like so many unthinking mortals, 
whose name is legion, he acts against his own nature. 
not Polonius ask him to remember above all things, “ To 
thine own self be truer ” A more precious advice than this 
was never uttered by human lips. 

Hamlet is not a man of action but of contemplation. He 
lives in a plane somewhat higher than where we ordinarily 
roam. His whole life abounds with illustrations of his 
contemplative life. This has been the root cause of his 
procrastination for which he has been so unjustly censured. 
But why should a man be blamed because he is born with a 
deformity — if to be contemplative is a deformity at all I 
Hamle is not indolent. No doubt the vice of indolence is 
most prominent in princes and rich heirs. But Hamlet is 
not a fortune’s minion. Is the delay then due to his indeci* 
sion ? How can a man of Hamlet’s lofty morals act decisively 
at the instigation of a ghost ? A confirmation is necessary 
and an unsolicited opportunity for re-assurance he takes hold 
of. Such indecision is an eloquent tribute to his preference 
for the path of rectitude. Claudius may be innocent of the 
suspected crime. A mischievous spirit might have assumed 
the appearance of his deceased father. But his mother’s 
faithlessness is indefensible. Why should she marry at all ? 
Is she not the widow of no less a man than the buried 
Majesty of Denmark ? In his heart burns the hell-fire and 
dries up his blood. No sooner does the queen come to Hamlet 
than she is scorched. His words are more piercing thpn a 
dagger, more stunning than cannon balls. The mother 
trembles before the son and implores his forgiveness. Her 
guilt is proved to the hilt. She has not a word to say in self- 
defence. Her dormant soul rises at last from slumber ; the 
awakening is rude. 

Hamlet’s achievement in the domain of action is poor 
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no doubt. He compares unfavourably with the heroes of 
Thermopylae or Waterloo in deed. The empire for which 
they fought has been overthrown, their very land-marks 
obliterated. Hamlet’s empire is more unsubstantial yet more 
real. Laertes’ poison has dissolved his mortal frame, but the 
finer, more ethereal spirit in him still lives, with undimi- 
nished vigour. His soliloquy, muttered to himself is more 
piercing than the mad yells of opposing forces rushing furi- 
ously to death or the clash of steel breaking like splinters 
in the orgies of blood. In this Vanity Fair, action triumphs 
over contemplation for the time being, and commands “ the 
applause of listening senates.” 

I would not have been the least surprised if Hamlet, 
instead of seeking for revenge, had withdrawn himself into 
a monastery, not to study theology or to undergo penance, but 
to behold with vision undimmed and mind unshaken, how the 
kingdom based on sin crumbles to dust or topples down like 
a pack of cards. Most people live on borrowed thoughts. 
The average man is guided ,not by the subtle questionings 
and promptings of his own heart. The ordinary soldier awaits 
the signal of the commander. But history records the 
Commander and not the soldier as the hero of the tragedy of 
a battle. What we call action is nothing but thoughtless 
bustle. The spirit asserts itself over the flesh — this is the 
eternal law and in obedience to this supreme law Hamlet has 
outlived many a vain hero I 


Bash Ranjan Bash 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL SOCIETIES IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL 


In any survey of the channels of western influence in 
Bengal, along with the educational institutions, are to be 
considered various societies, some of them extremely short- 
lived, some living to a good age, which sprang into existence 
from time to time in the nineteenth century, and which were 
organised attempts on western lines to promote literary and 
intellectual culture in the country. There was nothing like 
this in Bengal in the pre-British days — the idea of dependence 
on the state was no longer to he found ; when state patronage 
was not forthcoming people had to learn to group together 
for self-improvement, to take the initiative and concert 
measures for the spread of knowledge and growth of literature. 
Some had distinct educational aims in their programme, which 
they sought to realise hy means of schools and colleges, some 
were concerned merely with publications in the vernacular, 
while others there were which were social and intellectual clubs 
for discussing and throwing light on various problems. It is 
not pretended that the list given here is an exhaustive one ; 
that is impossible from the very nature of the case ; at this 
distance of time our knowledge of them cannot be perfect. 
All the same, it is imperative for a correct appreciation of 
their influence, to know as many and as much of them as 


possible. 

And of these, the most important, so far as the merely 
„ „ , o . 1 educational work was concerned, was The 

The Calcutta School ^ 

Book Bo( 5 iety. * Calcutta School Book Society established in 
181 7, which started with the object of the preparation, pub- 
lication, and cheap or gratuitous supply of works useful in 
schools and seminaries of learning, religious (but not moral) 
books being excluded, and the several languages, English and 
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Asiatic, taught in the provinces under the jurisdiction of 
Fort William receiving its first attention. Messrs. Carey 
and Roebuck who were prominent in the affairs of the College 
of Fort William were on the Committee of the Society, which 
was composed of sixteen Europeans and , eight Indians. The 
Indian members were equally divided into the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans, the Hindu members being Mrittunjaya 
Vidyalankar, Babu Radhakanta Dev, Babu Ram Kamal Sen, 
Babu Tarini Charan Mittra, and the Mahomedan gentlemen, 
Maulvi Abdul Wahed, Maulvi Currara Hussain, Maulri 
Abdul Hamid and Maulvi Muhammad Raschid. One of the 
three sub-committees of the Society was concerned exclusively 
with Sanskrit and Bengali. The first year of its life was 
spent in simply organisation work. It arranged with the 
Serampore Press for the supply of books like the following ; — 

ws 'srNfl 

(a newspaper issued by the Serampore missionaries) — 
About a thousand copies of each issue were disposed of by 

the Society, and the publication of an Abhidhana by 

Ram Chandra Sarma. 

Later on we note three Hindu gentlemen engaged in 
translating Fergusson’s Astronomy into the Bengali language, 
soliciting the help of the Calcutta School Book Society for 
pecuniary assistance to proceed with their work. The second 
year 1818-19 appears to be the most prolific in point of output. 
Among the publications we may mention : — 

A second Edition of Stewart's Seven Folio Fables printed at Serampore. 

An octavo edition of the same printed at Chinsura. 

Introductory Bengali Fables. 

Radhakanta Dev’s Bengali Spelling Book. 
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Nitikatha or Moral Fables on the model of iEsop issued conjointly 
by Tarini Chandra Mittra^ Radhakanta Dev and Ram Kamal Sen. 

Tarachand Datta's Monoranjan Itihas (a bilingual history, English 
and Bengali being printed on opposite and alternate pages). 

Upadeshakatha, translated on the same plan from Stretch’s Beauties 
of History. 

Goldsmith’s History of England translated by Mr. Felix Carey. 

Vidyaharabalec or Bengali Encyclopaedia by the same. 

Pearson’s translation of Dr. Bell’s instructions {seleclioiis) for the 
guidance of Native teachers. 

In the third year of its existence, 1819-20, A New Grammar 
of the Bengali Language was prepared by Rev. Mr. Keith, 
Goladhaya was prepared by the missionaries of 
Serampore, Pearce’s and Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 

Geography, Pearson’s Familiar Letters or were 

completed. The utility of the Society was so satisfactorily 
proved that similar institutions were started at Madras and 
Bombay, The Supreme Government came to its help with 
a capital grant of Rs. 7,000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 500 per month. Let us conclude this brief account of 
the Society with the remarks made by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Hastings with reference to it on the 15th August 
1818, in connection with the 17th Public Disputation in 
the Oriental Languages, College of Fort William : 

There is a public object connected with the best advantages 
which we contemplate from the College, that I cannot close this address 
without expressing the happiness I have derived from observing 
the progress of that useful association entitled The Calcutta School 
Book Society, in extending to the natives of this country the benefit 
of European Science and Morals. The Institution has yet been only a 
year in existence, but the number of tracts and elementary books, 
which have been translated from English and other languages^ evinces an 
activity of zeal for the diffusion of useful knowledge, in the highest 
degree creditable to those who have associated themselves together for the 
promotion of this especial object. Their efforts have not, however, been 
confined to this department, they have further been instrumental in 
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preparing and circulating elementary Books of Instruction in the Sciences 
and Languages of the country, and it is impossible to look forward to the 
efforts which their continued exertions will produce, in extending the 
means and improving the mode of education that prevails among the 
several classes of the native population, without forming a happy presage 
of the advance that will be made by the coming generation in general and 
technical knowledge .” — {Annals of the College oC Fort William, p. 580.) 

As early as 1814 the necessity was felt for a Society whose 
The Calcutta School husioess it would 1)8 to establish schools. 

The School Book Society was engaged in 
supplying books adapted to the use of schools, but, for its 
utility and successful w'orking, it had to depend on the 
existence or establishment of schools throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. The success of the School Book 
Society emboldened the organi.sers and the Calcutta School 
Society was duly and formally started on the 1st September, 
1818, with the supplementary object of helping and improving 
existing schools and starting new ones. Mr. Hare and Sj. 
Radhakanta Dev were its joint secretaries. It established two 
regular schools — one at Thanthania and the other atChampa- 
tala — which were to act as model institutions and did not 
exact any fees. The two schools were amalgamated in 1834, 
and became afterwards known as David Hare’s School. There 
were also other schools under the supervision of the two 
Societies which worked conjointly. In the first three months 
the School Society got ifs. 9,899 as contributions and Rs. 
5,0G9 as annual subscription, chiefly from the Hindus. Its 
later career is not important from our point of view. 

I hiive not yet come across any history of the Calcutta 

The Calcutta indi- Iiidigenous Literary Club, but a book bear- 
genouR Luciary Club, iinpress of the Club is in the E-adha- 

kanta House, Shovabazar — “ Robinson’s Grammar of 

History,” published in 1832. 

»i'5i 
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{(C»IC^^ On the third page of the book 

are mentioned the names of the following Hindu gentlemen, 
who are called the Adhyahshas. 

^^3 1 

§lNr^STt»f5W ?fCWt<1t'flt5r I 
Sil*rf I 

1 

<rti I 

I 

?it?r I 

Unfortunately no other information about this club is 
available. 

It would not be fair to pass over the Academic Associa- 
The Academic Asso- tiou Started in 1828 by Dorozio which met 
in a garden house belonging to the Singh 
family of Maniktolla and which claimed Derozio for its 
President and Uraacharan Bose for its Secretary. Occa- 
sionally the jneetings of the Association were graced with the 
presence of high officials, and of men like David Hare, who 
were interested in the intellectual culture of young Bengal. 
Papers were read and various literary and philosophical topics 
w'ere broached, even free-thinking doctrines were not allowed 
to lie outside its scope. 'J he stir which it gave to the Bengali 
mind is evident from the fact that about a dozen newspapers 
were started to dwell on the views promulgated by the Asso- 
ciation and a large number of debating societies were estab- 
lished on its model. The Association was afterwards removed 
to Hare’s School and Mr. Hare was elected President. Meet- 
ings were held once a week. In thesej what really counted 
was Mr. Hare’s personal touch as he mixed freely with the 
17 
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young men and accompanied them on their way home, talking 
all the while on various topics. 

One of the most sustained and vigorous societies was 
the Society for the Acquisition of General 

The Society for the -rr ^ ^ ^ v 

Acquisition of General Knowledge started in the year 18S8, for 
Knowledge. promoting application to useful studies 

and mutual intercourse among the educated Hindus. It is 
not very wide of the mark to suppose that the establishment 
of the Society was due to a desire to work in a more general 
and comprehensive w'ay than the Academic Association which 
was still living but had no great hold on the younger 
generations. The manifesto issued on the occasion and signed 
by, among others, Ram Gopal Ghose and Ramtanu Lahiri, 
contained the statement — “The fate of our Debating Associa- 
tions, most of which are now extinct, while not one is in a 
flourishing condition, as well as the puerile character of the 
native productions that appear in the periodical publications, 
are lamentable proofs of this sad neglect of knowledge.” It 
was proposed that the delivery of oral or written discourses 
was to be obligatory on the members, the topics being chosen 
by the members themselves. In case of failure to comply 
with this condition, a fine was to be imposed. The first 
meeting was held at the Sanskrit College Hall at 7 p.m., 
Monday, the 12th March, 1838. The Society began with 
nearly two hundred members on its rolls. The discourses 
were mainly written in English, a few were composed in the 
vernacular, and the subjects dwelt on were varied in their 
character — history, poetry, language, social condition of the 
people, topography, metaphysics, anatomy and physiology. 
Among the active members might he named the gifted 
youngmen of the day — Rev. K. M. Bannerjee, Rajnarain Bose, 
Pearychand Mitra, Gyanendramohan Tagore, Prosonnakumar 
Tagore, and others. David Hare was the Honorary Visitor 
and Pearychan(f Mitra and Ramtanu Lahiri were the Honorary 
Seeretaries. 
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Among the man)' -subjects which came up for discussion 
before the Society we may name the following : — 

1. Reform, ('ivil and Social, among educated natives. 

2. Topographical and statistical survey of Bankura. 

3. Condition of Hindu women. 

4. Brief outline of the history of Hindusthan. 

!). Descriptive notices of Chittagong. 

6. State of Hindusthan under the Hindus. 

7. Descriptive notices of Tipperah. 

8. The physiology of Dissection. 

9. On the importance of cultivating the vernacular language. 

10. Poetry. 

Almost all the educated Bengalis were enrolled as members. 
Gyanendramohan Tagore’s and Kissorychand Mittra’s papers 
were specially mentioned for they exhibited much talent. 
The Society mot evory month in the Sanskrit College Hall. 
It died about ISIS either of inanition or on account of an 
outburst of temper on the part of Captain Richardson who 
was offended when attending a meeting of the Association 
to hear Dakshinaranjan Mukerjee denounce the British 
Government in no measured terras. Richardson gave the 
society a name — the Chakravarti faction — after Tarachand 
Chakravarti, one of the founders of the Society and a 
prominent member of the Reform party, for the political 
animosity which was in evidence. , 

The Bethune Society was started on the 11th December, 
1861, in pursuance to a circular issued by 

The B«thune Society. T-,-»yrAiAi. jajt> v e 

Dr. Mouat to the educated Bengalis of 
Calcutta requesting them to meet to consider the best means 
of bringing the educated natives of the city a little moie 
together for the purpose of improvement by intellectual inter- 
course. The inaugural meeting was held in the Medical 
College Theatre where Dr. Mouat explained his scheme 
which was consequently adopted. The new Society was 
christened after the late President of the Council of Education 
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who had died on the 12th August, 1851, as a mark of respect- 
ful tribute to the memory of the illustrious dead. It had for 
its object the promotion of a taste for literary and scientific 
pursuits, and the encouragement of a freer intellectual inter- 
course than was possible in those days by other means. The 
monthly meetings of this Society were held during the cold 
season at the theatre of the Medical College when discourses 
on literature or on social or scientific subjects were delivered. 
In one of these monthly sittings a distinguished Hindu 
gentleman read a learned paper on “ Sanskrit Poetry,” con- 
cluding with the words — 

“ It is in the vernacular field alone that the poets of Bengal can hope 
to distinguish themselves. — The hie John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, the 
educator of India’s sons and daughters, was most anxious to ])atronise the 
vernacular poetry in Bengal. He advised all aspirants after })oelieal fame 
to turn their attention to the Bengali language. One of the last acts 
contemplated by himself was the preparation, by moans of a competent 
Bengali Scholar, of a small volume o*f vernacular poetry, as well for tho 
use of his female school, as for educational in.stitutions in general.” 

This shows that Young Bengal was alive to the supremo 
necessity of the cultivation of vernacular literature. 

The Society was active in 18G3 when Dr. Duff bade his 
last farewell to India. Dr. Duff had been elected President 
of the Bethune Society in 1859 and presided over its various 
meetings in which eloquent and interesting addresses were 
given month after month. It was active even in 1866 when 
Miss Mary Carpenter .visited India. It was at a special 
meeting of the Society presided over by the Hon’ble J. B. 
Phear that this gifted lady delivered an address on “ The 
Reformatory School System, and its influence on Female 
criminals.” It had a separate section for Sociology but the 
subject was altogether neglected and did not come strictly 
within its purview, which was literary and intellectual recrea- 
tion rather than any purpose of social good. 
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Under the Secretaryship of Mr. E. B, Cowell the Society 
undertook to translate a number of books 

teratnrlsSy.’^ publlsh a penny magazine, which 

under the able editorship of Dr. Rajendralall 
Mittra, the veteran Sanskrit scholar and Librarian of the 
Asiatic Society, had a circulation of 900 copies and contained 
in addition to 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations in each number, 
miscellaneous articles, historical, biographical, etc. The 
Society offered Rs. 200 for each book written in compliance 
with its instructions. Some of its publications are mentioned 
below with the number of their pages and their price : — 
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Among other books we note Hemprava a novel 

written by JBabu Dwarikanalh Gupta of Mymensingh, and 
awarded a prize of Rupees Eifty by the Society. The 
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publications were all on sale at a low pfice, ranging from one 
anna to ten annas, and on a liberal commission of 25^ on big 
orders. I'he style of writing favoured by the Society was as 
a rule Sanskritic. 


The necessity had long been felt of a central and authori- 
tative body to control the extravagances of 
the new growth. In 187'/, Mr. John Beames, 
I.C.S., Magistrate of Balasore, wrote : — 


The Acrideiiiy of 
Bengali Language and 
Literaiuro. 


“ Bengal bas so completely taken the lead in education and culture 
among the Provinces of India that its literature has passed out of the 
stage in which that of the other provinces still remains, and is now closely 
approximating to an European standard.” 

In its very growth lay the danger of there being anarchy 
or lawlessness in the domain of literature. The Bangiya Sahi- 
tya Parishad, or, as it was originally called, the Academy of 
Bengali Literature and Language (the name points to the 
contemplated cojitrol over conieinporary language and litera- 
ture as that exerted by the Academy of France) was founded 
on the 29th April, 1891, with deliuite aims and objects for 
the cultivation and improvement of the Bengali language 
and literature. It is still a living force and is efficiently 
fulfilling some of its purposes — collection and preservation 
of old Bengali manuscripts and objects of historical and 
archaeological interest ; publication of researches through its 
quarterly journal by means of the vernacular medium ; 
publication from time to time of important manuscripts. 

, It has published a Bengali dictionary on scientific lines — has 
been preparing an authoritative list of scientific and tech- 
nical terms in Bengali, and has started a number of branch 
Parishads in the Mofussil districts of Bengal and even outside 
it. A beginning was made with only 30 members but in its 
twentieth year it had more than 2,000 on its rolls. This is 
one of the many indexes into its successful working. 
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It is needless to point out again that over and above 
those already mentioned there were numer- 

Other AasociatioiiB. ^ i i 

ous other associations which co-operated 
with these and acted as more or less active agencies for the 
conveyance of Western ideas to the country. We may note 
m passing — 

1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

It M’^as founded on the 15th January 1784 by Sir William 
Jones who continued its president for 10 years and more and 
in whose regime weekly social meetings Avere held in the 
evening in the Grand Jury Room for the perusal and discussion 
of original papers on the history, antiquities, arts, sciences 
and literature of Asia — selections of these being published in 
the Asiatic Researches. Ihe Society languished for a time 
after the demise of Sir William Jones in 1794, and the 
meetings were held not weekly, but monthly, and in July 1800, 
we actually find a resolution of meeting only once in a 
quarter. In 1806, however, Henry Thomas Colebrooke was 
elected President and that year w'as formed the project of the 
Bibliotheca Asiatica — a project never executed — a descriptive 
catalogue of Asiatic books witli extracts and translations. 
The present site of the building of the Society was a gift 
from the Government in 1805 and in 1839 the Court of Direc- 
tors sanctioned a monthly help of Rs. 500. The journal 
of the Society was officially acknowledged since 1843, It 
was this society which first of all drew attention to the im- 
portance of preserving old manuscripts and publishing them, 

2. The Calcutta Female Juvenile Society established by 
1820 which, with the Rev. W. H. Pearce for its President, 
opened schools for young girls in Shambazar, Janbazar and 
Entally. 

3. The Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education 
formed in 1824, of which the schools were made over to the 
Church Missionary Society and placed under the management 
of Miss Cooke (afterwards Mrs. Wilson). 
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4. The annual gathering organised by Is war Chandra 
Gupta where on the 1st Baisakh of each year (the Bengali 
New Year’s Day) people of all classes used to come together 
and were diverted by literary programmes got up for the 
occasion. 

5, The Bengal Social Science Association founded on 
the 22nd January 1867 The inaugural meeting was held 
in the Metcalfe Hall when Mr. H. Beverley and Babu Peary 
Chand Slittra were elected Honorary Secretaries. Miss Mary 
Carpenter had been invited to lecture on the need of a Society 
for social science in Calcutta where patient investigation 
might be made into facts to serve as a basis for legisla- 
tion. Hence the origin of the Association of which the 
object was — “ to promote social development in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal by uniting Europeans and Indians in the 
collection, arrangement and classification of facts bearing on 
the social, intellectual and moral condition of the people.” 
Among other papers there was one “ Female Occupations in 
Bengal,” read on the 30th Januaiy, 1868 by Babu Giris 
Chuuder Ghose, the founder and first editor of the Hindu 
Patriot and the Bengali. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that all iliesc societies, them- 
selves the products of European thought, attempted to prepare 
the mind of the people to receive that thought and also to make 
it think on the same lines. Ihe remarkable nature of these 
Associations may be realised if it is remembered how unique 
they were in their time and how they helped the assimilation 
of new thoughts and ideas. 


PiuTARANjAN Sen 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF CHOHAN SUPREMACY 

IN ORISSA 

I 

{J Rejoinder,) 

In the December issue of the Calcutta Review an anonymous writer 
has set forth the claims of the Chohan rulers of Orissa to the overlordship 
of the mythical eighteen Garhjat States including the State of Mayur- 
bhanj. Though the writer of this article has chosen to assume a pseudo- 
nym it is apparent that it was written or inspired by Mr. B. C. Mazum- 
dar, the author of Sonpur in the Sambalpur Tract and Orissa in the 
Making/* If Mr. Maznmdar had not raised the question of the suzerain- 
ty or overlordship of the Chohan rulers of Orissa in his latest book it would 
not have been necessary for me to dwell upon it at length. Mr. Mazum- 
dar’s statements on this subject have been supported by the anonymous 
writer who prefers to call himself Y. Z/* and therefore it is necessary 
to give a correct account of the exact historical position and relationship 
between the chiefs of Mayurbhanj and Chohans. 

In the concluding sentences of his article X, Y. Z. tries to claim that 
the real claims of the chiefs of Mayurbhanj have been ‘^barred by limita- 
tion.** His idea is that as the facts relating to Mayurbhanj as were 
published previously from 1867 to 1916 ancJ were never challenged by 
any scholar** it is not possible to challenge the authenticity of these 
statements now. It is needless to dilate upon this point. All serious 
students of History know perfectly well that nothing is more unreliable 
in the whole range of historical literature than Modern History. As our 
knowledge grows Modern History changes much too quickly in comparison 
with Ancient or Mediaeval History because in modern times the tendency 
to suppress documents and to camouflage facts is much stronger. The 
Brahmana Historians of Poona are still trying to prove that Baji Rao I, 
or Nana Phadnis was greater both in diplomacy and statesmanship and 
warfare than Chattrapati Maharaja Sivaji. There cannot be therefore 
any limitation in the domain of pure History. 

18 
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Two points were raised by X. Y. Z. in his article published in the 
December number of the Calcutta Review, the first of which is the over- 
lordship of the Chohan chiefs of Orissa over the eighteen Garhjat States. 
Mr. Mazumdar^s pamphlet Sonpur in the Sambalpur Tract was pub- 
lished sometime before 1915. In this book Mr. B. C. Mazumdar made 
his first serious statement about the overlordship of the Chohan 
rulers. 

The Chohan rulers of Patna became the Rulers of the whole of the 
Sambalpur tract, and extended their influence far and wide in the hilly 
tracts of Orissa and Gondowana. It has been recorded by Sir Alexander 
Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (ed. 1867) that the 
Chohan Chiefs of Patna became the head of a cluster of 18 forest states 
known as the ‘‘Athara Garhjat.” That the suzerainty of the powerful 
Chohan Chiefs of Patna and Sambalpur was acknowledged by the Chiefs 
of Bamra (previous to the rule of the present line of Rulers), Gangpur, 
Bonai, Rairakhol, Raigarh, Sarangarb, Biudra-Nowagarh, Sakti, Bora- 
Sambar, Phuljhar, Boad, Atgarh, Panchgarh, Mayurbhanj, and Keonjhar, 
has been recorded at page of the District Gazetteer of Sambalpur by 
Mr. L, S. S. O’Malley of the Indian Civil Service.” 

This paragraph has been reproduced verbatim at page ^26 of Mr. 
Mazumdar’s Orissa in the Making.” On the next page Mr. Mazumdar 
states “ It is reported that some old records disclosed the fact that the 
Chohan Rajas of Patna and Sambalpur issued orders of demand of revenue 
from time to time upon some Chiefs of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj ; it is 
regrettable that no trace of those records can now be obtained though they 
were inspected either by Sir A. Grant himself or by his responsible assis- 
tants some time previous to 186^.” 

There are' two extremely regrettable lapses from sober facts in the 
extracts from Mazumdar’s publications quoted above. In the first place 
there is n% such work as a Gazetteer of the Central Provinces written or 
compiled by a man named Sir Alexander Grant published in 1867. The 
British Museum catalogue of printed books (publications of the Govern- 
ment of India) mention only one Gazetteer of the Central Provinces 
published in 1867-G8. One copy of this publication exists in the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta. It is entitled “Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, 
Nagpur printed and published by M. Lawlor at the Chief Commissioner’s 
office press.” It is divided into six parts, the first of which was published 
in 1867 and the sixth in 1868. Then history of Sambalpur is given at 
p|). 457*64. In these pages there is no reference to the overlordship of the 
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Chohan rulers of Sambalpur over Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. In page 
468 it is stated that Bulliar Sing “ left his country with a large army on 
an expedition to Pooree, conquering Boad and other places en roide^ 
From this statement it cannot be inferred that Baliar Singh conquered 
Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar; because Baud or Boad lies on the direct route 
to Puri while Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar lie to the north of the old road 
which runs from Sambalpur, through Rairakhol, Angul, Dhenkanal and 
Cuttack. Sir Alexander Grant, the only person of that name known 
in the British period of Indian History belonged to the Education Depart- 
ment. He came to Madras in 1859 as Inspector of Schools and served 
till 1862. He became the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University in 
1863 and served in that province till 1868. He is not known to have 
served in the C'entral Provinces in any capacity during his brief stay in 
India. 

The next Gazetteer of the Central Provinces was compiled by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Grant and was published in 1870. In the title 
page of this book it is called Tlie Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of 
India, edited by Charles Grart, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, second edition, Nagpur, 1870 ; printed at the 
Education Society’s Press, Bombay.^^ In the preface Grant stated that 
'^in 1867 a Gazetteer was published for these provinces with the following 

remarks from Sir R. Temple, the then Chief Commissioner ..The 

impression of the earlier numbers was soon exhausted, and it became 
a question whether they should be reprinted. On revision of the 
sheets, however, so many inaccuracies unavoidable perhaps in a first 
attempt of the kind were discovered, that I undertook to prepare a nel^ 
edition.” It is therefore perfectly clear that the second edition of the 
Central Provinces Gazetteer edited by Charles Grant is a much more 
reliable record than the first edition of 1867 with which a man named 
Sir Alexander Grant had absolutely no connection. When Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar mentioned this Sir Alexander Grant in pp. 226-2 7 of his 
Orissa in the Making,” the general impression was that he had written 
the name of Sir Alexander Grant by mistake for Charles Grant. , It is^ 
perfectly true that Mr. Mazumdar mentions the edition of 1867 in his 
‘^Sonpurin the Sambalpur Tract ” (p. 47) published in 1911 and in his 
Orissa in the Making ” (p. 226) published in 1925. As the connection of 
Sir Alexander Grant with any Gazetteer of the Central Provinces has now 
turned out to be perfectly mythical we should turn to the second edition 
of the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces edited by Charles Grant in 1870, 
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In this work the History of Sambalpur is given at pages 45SI-57. There 
is no mention of the suzerainty of the Chohan Chiefs of Sambalpur any- 
where in these pages. Let us now turn to the case of the state of Patna. 
In the first edition of this Central Provinces Gazetteer the history of the 
State of Patna is given at pp. 482-84. This account is reproduced without 
any changes at pp. 393-95 of Grant’s edition or the second edition. In 
this account we find the following statement, ^‘Between the reigns of 
Ramai Deva and Baijal Deva, the tenth Maharaja, or during the period 
of some three hundred years, Patna obtained considerable accessions of 
territory, viz.y the states of Khariar and Bindra Nowagarh on west, Phul- 
jhar and Sarangarh to the north and Bamail, Gangpur, and Bamra to the 
north-east, which were all made tributary dependencies; while the Zemin- 
dari of Bairakhol, with a tract of land to the eastward on the left bank of 
the Mahanadi, was annexed. A fort was also erected in the Phuljhar 
state, and the Chand^rpur pargana, also on the left bank of the Mahanadi, 
was forcibly wrested from the ruler of Ratanpur. Narsingh Deva, the 
twelfth Maharaja of Patna, ceded to his brother Balaram Deva such por- 
tions of these territories as lay north of the river Oug. The lattSr founded 
a new state (Sambalpur), which very soon afterwards, by acquisition of 
territory in every directions, became the most powerful of all the Garhjats ; 
while from the same time the power of Patna commenced to decline. 

It is therefore perfectly clear that Mr. O’Malley did not compile and 
edit the district gazetteer of Sambalpur in 1909 mainly on the basis of 
the facts recorded in 1867 by Sir Alexander Grant in the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. It is also perfectly clear to us now that ‘‘this very 
statement regarding the suzerainty of the Chohan rulers “ does not occur ” 
in any of the first two editions of the Central Provinces Gazetteer either 
of 1867 or 1870. 

* 

In the Bengal District Gazetteer of 1909 the gazetteer of the district 
of Sambalpur was compiled by Mr. L. S. S. O^Malley, I.C.S. At page 
22 it is stated about Baliar Singh that his suzerainty was acknowledged 
by the chief aj of the eighteen Garhjats, viz., Bamra, Gangpur, Bonai 
Patna, Sonpur, Khariar, Rairakhol, Raigarh, Sarangarh, Bindra-Naugarh, 
Sakti, Borasambar, Phuljhar, Baud, Athgarh, Panchgarh, Mayurbhanj 
and Keunjhar.” It is not known whether this statement about the suze- 
rainty of Baliar Singh over Mayurbhanj and Keunjhar was supplied to him 
by any paid agent of the Chohan Chiefs of Orissa or not. Mr. O’Malley 
himself states in the foot note to p. 23 that “I am indebted to Babu Satya- 
badi* Padhi and Babu Nand Kishore Bohickj* of Sambalpur for assistance 
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in preparing this account of the legendary history of Sambalpur.'' We 
are not in a position to determine what reasons persuaded Messrs. Satya- 
badi Padhi and Nand Kishore Bohidar to include the names of ^ayurbhanj 
and Keunihar in this list because it is certain that the statement is false 
and that Mr. O'Malley's statement about the suzerainty of Baliar Singh 
over Mayurbhanj and Keunjhar is fictitious. 

X. Y. Z. states that '‘It has been suggested by a critic of 'Orissa in 
the Making' that Mr. O’Malley, the editor of the Gazetteer, depends for 
this statement upon Babu Nand Kishore Bahidar, a clerk in the district 
office at Sambalpur. Mr. O'Malley has not acknowledged this debt, nor 
is it probable that the statement was based upon such an authority.” Any 
one who can read English can satisfy himself about the correctness of Mr. 
O'Malley’s indebtedness to Messrs. Satyabadi Padhi and Nand Kishore 
Bahidar. 

Having proved the falsity of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar’s statement about 
the indebtedness of Mr. O'Malley to the Central Provinces Gazetteers of 
1867-68 or 1870 and that of X. Y. Z. about the want of reference in Mr. 
O'Malley's gazetteer to tl3 two Oriya gentlemen referred above, we shall 
proceed to prove that the information supplied to Mr. O'Malley for the 
compilation of the Sambalpur District Gazetteer was also false. Major 
Impey compiled a note on the Garhjat state of Patna in 1863. This note 
does not appear to have been printed and the MS. is preserved in the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur. Major H. B. Impey was at 
one time the Deputy Commissioner of the Sambalpur district and his 
" Notes on the Gurhjat State of Patna '' was written in " Camp Deogaon, 
Ilaqa, Jhorsinga, Patna '' and is dated 29-5-1863. This document is abso- 
lutely authentic and was examined by Mr, C. U. Wills, I.C.S., when the 
latter compiled his masterly monograph on " The Territorial System of the 
Rajput Kingdoms of Mediaeval Chhattisgarh ” published in the Journal 
and proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, new series, Vol. XV, 
1919, No- 5, pp. 197-262. It will be sufficient for us to quote Mr. Wills 
at length to prove conclusively that the materials supplied by the Oriya 
gentlemen mentioned above for the compilation of the Sambalpur District 
Gazetteer in 1909 were absolutely false and unreliable. 

“ Sir R. Temple’s list of the Sambalpur Atharagarh is based upon 
excellent local authority. There is an interesting report entitled ‘Notes 
on the Garhjat States of Patna' by Major H. B. Impey, Deputy 
Commissioner of Sambalpur, dated 29th May, 1868, which gives an 
account of the rise of tjj| Sambalpur and Patna confederacy, describes 
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it at 

a cluster of ^ the 18 garhs , 

* and gives 

the following detailed 

enumeration of those states : — 





Impey'^ list^ 

1 O'Malle/s list. 


1. 

Patna 

4. 

Patna. 


2. 

Sambalimr. 




3. 

Sonpur. 

6. 

Sonpur. 


4. 

Bamra. 

1. 

Bamra. 


5. 

Rehracole. 

7. 

Rairakhol. 


6. 

Gangpur. 

0 
/w • 

Gangpur. 


7. 

Bod. 

14. 

Baud. 


8. 

9. 

Athmalik. 

Phuljhar. 

13. 

Phuljhar. 


10. 

Bonai. 

3. 

Bonai. 


11. 

Raigarh . 

8. 

Raigarh. 


12. 

Bargarh. 




13. 

Sakti. 

11. 

Sakti. 


14. 

Chandarpur, 




15. 

Sarangarh . 

9. 

Sarangarh 


16. 

Bindranwagarh. 

10. 

Bindra-Nuagarh. 


17. 

Khariar. 

6. 

Khariar. 


18. 

Borasambar. 

12. 

Borasambar. 




15. 

A thgarh. 




10. 

Panchgarh. 




17. 

Mayurbhanj. 




18. 

Keonjhar. 


It is now clear that only fourteen, fifteen if we take Athgarh to be the 
same as Athmalik, names aiv jcommon to these lists, Sambalpur, Bargarh 
and Chandarpnr in Impey’s list has been replaced by Panchgarh, 
Mayurbbanj and Keonjhar, The reason is not very far to seek. Some- 
body interested in the establishment of the non-existent suzerainty of the 
Cbohan Chiefs over the Garhjat States had kindly persuaded the clerks in 
the Sambalpur district oflSce to change these names. Such things and 
such procedure is very common in the history of the Native Spates of 
India. Almost every Native State of Central India and Kajputana 
maintains a * historical department * of its own which manufactures 
history according to the whims and pleasure of the occupant of the Gadi, 
One fact is not clear. For what reasons did IV^r. L. S. S. O^Malley fail to 
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consult Impey^s note and Sir Richard Templets “ Report on the Zamin- 
darees of the Central Provinces” dated 31st October, 1863, with 
appendices reprinted in 1908. Mr. Mazumdar’s omission to consult the 
reprints even of 1923 can be very easily explained. These ware hostile 
evidences which the advocate of Chohan supremacy in Orissh clearly 
wanted to avoid. These two records prove definitely that thiji Chohan 
Chiefs either of Sambalpur or Patna never exercised any siizerai[ity over 
Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar and the suzerainty pf Baliar Sing dyer the 
eighteen states mentioned in Impey’s report is clearly legendary, is 

definite evidence which proves that the Chohans of Orissa began as 
subordinate chiefs. Mr. Mazumdar wants us to believe that the Chohans 
of the Sambalpur tract conqiiered the territories which their descendants 

inherited It goes without saying that ‘‘ the Chohan Rajas 

maintained their thorough independence from the time of their acquisition 
of the States to 1715 when the Marathas of Nagpur subverted the 
Haihaya kingdom of Bilaspur and Raipur.” — Orissa in the Making, pp. 
235-36. Writing in 1869 Mr. J. W. Chisholm, I.C.S., says that the 
Rajas named in the margin are noted as subordinate, or rather as 
feudatories of the Hai Hey Buasee house, which there seems no doubt 
exercised paramount authority for a long series of years over this thinly 
populated but extensive eastern tract of the present Central Provinces 


1. Sambalpur. 

2. Patna. 

8. Khuriar. 

4. Bustar. 

5. Kharond. 


6. Sarungur. 

7. Sonpoor. 

8. Raigurh. 

9. Suktee. 

10. Chunderpoor.” 


— Report on the Land Revenue tSeitlemeni of the Bilaspvr District in the 
Central Provinces^ 1868^ Nagpur , 1869 ^ p. 28, para, 5b, 

This report is based on a revenue book of the period of Kalyan Sahi 
(Kullian Sai) about which Mr. C. U. Wills, I.C.S., states* that No 
suspicion was thrown on them by the few Europeans who examined them 
and I, therefore, presume that they were genuine records of mediaeval 
Chhattisgarh.” — Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Soeietv of BenaaL 
FoLlr, 1919, p. 238. 

It is therefore absolutely certain that the Chohan rulers of Orissa 
began as humble feudatories and their claims to suzerainty began in 1911 
when Mr. B, C. Mazumdar accepted their brief. 


A. B. C. 
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II 

{J Reply.) 

Over the very signature A. B. C. a rejoinder to the article in question 
appears^ only recently in the BENGALEE^ and in this es^y that rejoinder 
has bein reproduced with some amplification here and there. What has 
given •occasion for so much irritation and agitation is merely a line which 
oc(5tirs in a paragraph in the Orissa in the Making ; the title of the 
paper of A, B. C. fully discloses that it is so. In the Orissa in the 
Making ” it has been distinctly mentioned by the author that for his 
statement relating to the supremacy of the CHOIIANS in by-gone days 
the author depended wholly upon the statement of Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley 
as recorded in the District Gazetteer of Sambalpur. As such, the supporters 
of a particular view relating to Mayurbhanj would have been better 
employed if they were inclined to make an independent research to show 
up the recklessness of Mr. O’Malley’s statement; to make any insinuation 
in this connexion regarding the motive of Mr. Mazumdar in writing his 
book is hardly either decent or relevant. It is immaterial whether the 
Gazetteer of the Central Provinces was executed by Sir Charles Grant or 
Sir Alexander Grant, or whether Mr. O’Malley’s source of information 
relating to the fact under review was a written record of a living 
man. It has not been shown by A. B. C. that the statement of 
Mr. O’Malley is false; he has only suggested that Mr. O’Malley’s source 
was this or that and the source he imagines to be contaminated one. 
It should be stated in this connexion that in my article which was published 
in the December number of this magazine it was distinctly pointed out 
that Maharaja Sri Ramchandra Bhanja Deo, the late Ruler of Mayurbhanj, 
wfs alive when Mr. O’Malley’s Gazetteer was published and on perusal of 
it he did not consider the statement now under controversy either wrong or 
objectionable. * 


X, Y. Z. 


The controversy is now closed — Ed., 0. Bf. 
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The League of Nations : By Santosh Kumar Das, M.A., 
Professor of History and Economics, Tribhubana Chandra College, Nepal ; 
formerly Professor of History and Economies, Bagerhat College; author of 
The Economic History of Ancient India.** 164 pages. Published by the 
author at 5-^, Ananda Dutt Lane, Howrah, India. Price Rs. 2. 

The author, without going into exhaustive details, in this volume, has 
ably and in a suggestive way presented a lucid discussion on the merits and 
usefulness of the League of Nations, to promote world peace. Among 
other things, the author has given a brief historical background of the basic 
idea of the League of Nations from ancient times up to the organization of 
the present League of Nations, and also an outline of the most important 
features of the activities of the League of Nations — (a) Disarmament, (b) 
Mutual Guarantee and Territorial Integrity, (c) Recognition of the fact that 
any circumstance that threaten? international peace is of international 
interest and concern of the League of Nations, (d) the Machinery for 
securing peaceful settlement among nations with the provision of publicity 
to rouse international public opinion in favour of world peace, (e) Application 
of sanctions *^ against nations disregarding the authority of the League 
in the matter of settling international disputes, (/) Mandatory system , etc. 
In an appendix, the text of the League ('ovenant is reproduced. This will 
be helpful to those who will try to refer to the original text of the articles 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, often mentioned by the author 
in the body of the work. 

The author, in discussing the problem of perpetual war, vigorously 
opposes the theory that capitalism and international economic rivalry and 
secret diplomacy are the only causes of all wars, and asserts that the 
passion of nationalism has much to do with the modern wars. He 
successfully shows the unsoundness of the doctrine of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat *^ as a means to promote world peace. The theory . that . 
peoples are peaceful while governments are warlike is one of those 
baseless figments of the imagination, one of those hopeless illusions 
of the doctrinaire, which must be dismissed before the first step 
can be taken towards the rational discussion ‘of the problem of permanent 
peace., ...The fundamental error of the Bolshevik theorists lies, I believe, 
in his conscious or unconscious acceptance of class selfishness as the natural 
and unavoidable basis of human government ^* (pp. 17-19). 

19 
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I cannot agree with the author that Germany has been solely or 
primarily responsible for the World War, because of her passion for 
nationalism, and also because of the so-called German conception of State. 
No doubt Germany had her Treitschke, but England had her Cramb, 
France had her Delcasse and Poincare, Russia had her Isvolsky, Sazanov 
and the host of the Pan-Slavists. In the modern time the disease of 
Imperialism and nationalism and the theory and practice of my country 
right or wrong is not confined to any one State or people. It seems to 
me that Prof. Sidney B. Pay, of Smith's College, United States, has given 
the best and most impartial account of the causes of the World War. 
Author’s statements The Gormans sacrificed the rights of mao to the 
rights of the state ” (p. 34) and ‘‘the diabolical dogmas of nationalily- 
gone-mad had cut Germany off from the communion of her equals, had 
rendered futile the labour of the Hague potentiaries, had thrown Europe 
back into the welter of the later Middle Ages ” (p. 7), cannot be upheld 
in the face of the recent researches of British, American, Fiench, German 
and Russian scholars. In this connection, I may mention the work of 
Prof. Gooch of England, Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes of America, Pi of. 
Herman Lufz and host of others in Germany, particularly the monumental 
work of “ Die Grosse Politik based upon the documents from the German 
Archives, and the valuable work “ The Entente Diplomacy and The 
World War” by De Sibert and Schreiner. Even the writings of Dr. 
James Brown Scott on Germany’s responsibility for the World War is now 
absolutely out of date. 

The idea of a League of Nations, to settle international disputes, is a 
sound one and this must be fostered. However there is not the least 
doubt, and even the most enthusiastic advocates of the League will have to 
acknowledge, that the League of Nations, as it stands to-day, is not a 
perfect machinery and thus there is enough room for its improvement. It 
cannot be denied that the League is dominated by the powerful nations 
who were among the victors of the World War. The League may not 
have. been originated as a league of the “robber nations ” but undoubtedly 
it came into existence as the League dominated by the most powerful 
nations among the Victors, the Allied Powers who wanted to use the 
League and the World Court as instruments to preserve the spoils of war, 
acquired by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Victor Powers which have permanent seats in the League Council, 
have individually and collectively opposed every measure which might have 
gone against their interests. This can be illustrated from the attitude of 
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Great Britain in the Opium Conference, her attitude regarding the Egyptian 
proposal of presenting the question of Anglo-Egyptian dispute regarding 
Sudan and the murder of Sir Lee Stack, the Italian attitude of refusing to 
submit to the League’s jurisdiction in the Italo-Greek dispute, France’s and 
Spain’s attitude regarding the war in Morocco and Syria. It may be 
also mentioned that the League Council’s decision to award to Great 
Britain, the right of establishing a mandate over the Mosul is a violation 
of sovereign rights of Turkey. It is generally accepted that this has been 
done to the interest of preserving British interest in the near East. 

Prof. Hornbeck’s and the former Secretary of State and Senator 
Know’s arguments against tlie Article X and the dominating power of 
the Council of the League of Nations which might be used against the 
interest of some nations (as quoted by the author), cannot be very easily 
dismissed. Then again, at the present the League’s Council does not 
adequately represent the interest of the Asian States and peoples. 
Although the Asian states in the League of Nations represent the interests 
of more than 800,000,000 people and Asia represents one of the most 
important field of international, commercial and political competition 
and thus international disputes among the powerful nations of the world, 
Japan is the only nation of Asia which has permanent representation in the 
League Council, Therefore it is desirable that China should have a 
permanent seat in the League Council. 

Prof. Das’ views on India’s relations with the League of Nations is 
not only sound, but should receive careful attention of all Indian statesmen. 
Prof. Das regrets that ^^unfortunately for us, there are even responsible 

men in India who deprecate a serious study of International topics 

It will be a hopeless blunder on our part if we choose to live in an atmos- 
phere of detachment, in a house of isolation,.cut off from intercourse with 
the thought currents of the civilized world” (pp. 1-2). To us it is 
clear that the future of India is inextricably bound up with world politics 
and world movements. If this point of view is accepted, then inspite 
of all the defects of the League of Nations which is after all a diplomatic 
Assembly of 54 nations, no Indian statesman can afford to ignore its 
activities* The author rightly points out that by the Art, I of the League 
Covenant, ^‘any self-governing dominion or colony may become a member 
of the League. By it, the British dominions have their independent 
nationhood established and they would always look to the League of 
Nations Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles as their declaration of 
Independence” (p. 69), 
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According to the author India is not properly represented in the 
League. She [India] does not enjoy even the right of choosing her 
own representatives. She is tied to the tail of the British Hon and her 
so-called representatives are nominated by her foreign rulers*’ (page 107). 
In thit conneefcion we emphasise that India is often misrepresented in 
the League of Nations, as has been the case in the Opium Conference, 
in the conference on Arms Traffic and also in the conference on General 
Security Protocol of the League. It is needless to say that this mis- 
representation of India in the League is not the fault of the League, but 
it will continue to be a fact until India controls her own Foieign Affairs. 
Alas, very few Indian statesmen even think of making an effective 
demand that India must have full control over her own Foreign Affairs. 
India is subjected to heavy financial burden in the form of contribution 
to the League (pp. 110-112). 

The author has summarised the most important achievements of the 
League of Nations in the First and the Second Assembly of the League 
and Babu Hari Gopal Banerjee in his ‘Foreword* to the book has further 
described additional achievements of the League. However in the con- 
clusion of the book the author makes the following 'significant remark 
“Indeed it is indulging in no unjustifiable cynicism and pessimism if the 
peoples of the East who suffered in the past from political and economic 
policies of European powers, refuse to believe in or grow enthusiastic 
over international Conferences, Leagues and Covenants. Nevertheless, 
we should bear in mind that we have here in the League, under our eyes, 
the operation of a great ideal ** (p. 123). The League of Nations is the 
most important diplomatic body; and fortunately for India, she is a 
member of the League. It is up to the Indians to see that the League of 
Nations may be fully utilised, to promote Indian interests and for the 
cause of the promotion of world peace. One of the immediate things 
that can be demanded by India, from the League, is that the number 
of Indians employed by the League Secretariat, be increased to suit her 
status of a nation of 320 millions of people and making a very heavy 
contribution for the up-keep of the League. India should send her 
most forward-looking scholars of History, Economics, International Law, 
and World Politics and her best statesmen to the League of Nations, so 
that they may demonstrate their ability to assume serious responsibilities, 
and at the same time learn all that can be learnt from the association of 
the statesmen and scholars sent by 54 nations to represent them in the 
League. 


Taeaknath Das 
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Sakuntala^ by H.C., pp. 91 +xn/ published by liongmans Green 
and Company. 

In this small book the author delineates the story of the immortal 
work of Kalidas in simple and elegant English. He is a good hand in the 
art of story-telling, but unfortunately he has introduced a number of 
unnecessary digressions. The work, though mentioned in the preface as 
being based upon and mainly following the work of Kalidas ” and being 
slightly different in details only, has actually departed from the 
original on many broad points. In a few places, a change has been intro- 
duced even into the characters of the stor}'. Gautami, Kanva’s sister, 
has turned out in this book as Kanva’s aged wife (p. 8). Had the 
author taken a little more care about such things he would have avoided 
at least one fault, viz.^ that of mutilating a classic. Our congratulations 
go however, to the publishers for the exquisite finish of the design of the 
cover and the nice get up of the book. 


P. S. 


Barhut Inscriptions: edited and tianslated with critical notes by 
Dr. Benimadhab Barua, M,A., D.Lit. (London), and Kumar Gangananda 
Sinha, M.A., University of Calcutta (1926). 

The stones of the Buddhist Stupa of Barhut are one of the few richest 
treasures of the Indian Museum of Calcutta. The moment one steps into 
the Barhut gallery of the Museum one is transported to Maurya-Sunga 
India twenty-two centuries hence. The raHa-chandava colour of the 
stones, the exquisite lotus designs, the lithic translations of the Jatakas, 
the votive inscriptions of communal piety of the Indian people : men and 
women, princes and merchants, headmen (Mahamukhi) and cavaliers 
(Asavarika), gardners (Aramaka) and sculptors (Rupakaraka) — all combin- 
ing to evoke an ineffable atmosphere of devotion and sacrifice to the glori- 
fication of Lord Buddha. No study of Buddhist India is complete without 
a profound meditation on the monuments of Barhut. These stones speak 
not only the unique language of a perfectly unsophisticated art, but also 
the actual vocal inflections of ancient India preserved in the Brfthmi 
inscriptions which are landmarks in the history of Indian palaeography. 

The first study on the monuments was published nearly half a century 
ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham (Stupa of Bharhut, 1879). Since then 
the science of Bnddhalogj/ has made tremendous strides and consequently 
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we were urgently in need of a fresh and up to date edition of the Barhut 
insen’i/tions. This need have now been amply fulfilled by Professor Dr. 
Benimadhab Barua who has published a capital study in collaboration 
with his friend Kumar Gangananda Sinha. The editors are not only 
satisfied with the amelioration of the text and the translations of the 
inscriptions, they have given valuable grammatical and palaeographical 
notes recording at the same time the readings and interpretations of other 
scholars. Thus without imposing any preconceived theory of their own 
they have faithfully served the cause of science and left the readers to 
draw their own conclusion. It is this thoroughly scientific attitude and 
objectivity of judgment which make the works of Dr. Barua and his 
colleague specially commendable. Moreover the elaborate critical commen- 
tary which has been modestly relegated to the “ footnotes ’’ is a monument 
of research. Every nook and corner of the Buddhist literature have been 
ransacked into in order to supply some precious hints and suggestions towards 
correct interpretation. Two appendices are of especial importance, one on 
the ancient geography of India as gathered from the place names mentioned 
in the inscriptions and another on p^^nonal names and epilhefs. Special 
notes on words like Bhanaka and Bhadanta^ Binma, Vilnra (Vidura) etc., 
are condensed monographs, pregnant with suggestiveness. The volume 
would prove an invaluable handbook for students of Indian epigraphy and 
for beginners in the study of Buddhism and we warmly congratulate the 
authors for having produced this much-desired manual 


K. N. 
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1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past Unveiled, 

by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 158. Rs. 3-12. 

Besides other cognate matters, the book generally deals 
with race-origins, rnco-developmcnts, and race-movements, and 
differentiates, not only between Barbarous Races and Culture- 
Haccs, but also between Barbarous Races that were or are 
civilised and those that were or arc uncivilised. 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Derny 8vo. pp. 241. Rs. 4-14. 

This book contains a course of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archaeology, delivered by the Professor in 1918. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows : 

I. Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

ITT, Karshapana : its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

Asoka (Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by D. E. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph.T^., F.A.S.B., Carmicliael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. Demy 
8 VO. pp. 364. Es, 5. 

In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist monarch after a careful and systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but also 
of the valuable translations and notes on these records by dis- 
tinguished scholars in the field of Ancient History of India. The 
book consists of eight chapters dealing with the following topics; 
1, Asoka and his early life, II, Asoka *s empire and administration, 
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III, Asoka as a Buddhist, IV, Asoka’s Dhamma, V, Asoka as a 
missionary, VI, Social and licligious life from Asokan monument, 
VII, Asoka’s place in history, VIII, Asoka's inscriptions. 

Extract from a letter from M. Senart, the distinguished French Savant — 

** ... I am grateful to your book because it has brought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious and passionate skill with which modern India endea- 
vours to reconstruct its past you intended to show by an analysis of the 

inscriptions what information hitherto unexpected they can yield to a sagacious 
and penetrating explorer.*’ 


The EYolution of Indian Polity, by E. Sbama Bastri, B.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192. Ks. 6. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautiliya Arthasastra^ it maj^ be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: — I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy. III. The Origin of the Kshatriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kautilya Period. VII. Espion- 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People— Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 


The titles of the lectures will indicate Ihe Avealth of information 

contained in tlieiii Soiiu; of ihe facts nipulioncd by Mr. Rhastri will 

be an eye-opener to most people, who are fond of imagining that Indians 
have always been ‘ vain dreamers of an empty day,’ occupying IhemselveB 
with things of the Great Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane 

affairs, regarding them as Maya, illusion All df-irous of knoixing the 

conditions of life in Ancient India should read carefully this fascinating 
volume, which is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post- 
Gra-diiale teachers of tlie ralcutfa TTniversity are doing.” — Ilivdufithnn 
Hevieu\ duly, 1923. 


Social Organisation in North-East India, in Buddha’s 
Time, by Eicliard Fick (translated by Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A.^ Pb.D.). Demy 8vo. pp. 390. Ks. 7-8. 

” Dr. Fwk's Die Sociale C^Uederunff im "N ordosiUchen Indien 
Zu Buddhas Zeif has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to 
all interested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. 
But those ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and 
their w-irm gratitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for liis eminently 
readable translation. The book is too well-known to need any review ; suffice 
to say that the translation is worthy of ihe liook. Now that this scholarly 
work is made available in English, it should find a larger circulation,*’--’ 
Hindnsihan Bev'xew, July, 1923, 
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Contents, 

Chapter I — Introduction — The Brahrnanical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter II — General View of the Castes — The Brahmanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pali canon — Theoretical discussions about 
the worthlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III — The Homeless Ascetics — Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture — 
Causes of Asceticism, 

Chapter IV — The Ruling Class — The Kshattriyas — Superior- 
ity of the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas. 

Chapter V — The Head of the State — The chief represen- 
tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View — The Duties 
of the King — Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI — The Kiiufs Officers — General View of Ministers. 

Chapter VII — The House Priest of the King — Historical Evo- 
lution of the post of Purohita — His share in Administration. 

Chapter VIII — The Brahmanas — General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Four Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX — The Leading Middle Class Families — The 
Position of the Gahajmii — the Setihi, 

Chapter X — The Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XJ — Casteless Professions. 

Chapter XII — The Despised Caste. 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nares- 
cliandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 109. 
Rs. 1-8. 

» 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law' with reference to the environments in society and deals with 
matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihcring with reference to Roman Law, in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 

Political History of Ancient India (P>om the Accession of 
Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty), by 
Hemcliandra Eaycluiiidhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 374. Es. 4. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri's work in the domain of Indology is cha- 
racterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant reference to ori- 
ginal sources and this makes his contributions specially valuable. 
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We have here probably the first attempt on scientific lines to 
outline the political history of India of the Pre-Buddhistic period 
from about the 10th Century B. C. and the work is one of great 
importance to Indian history. 

Prof. J, Jolly, Wurzburg : — “ What an enormous mass of evidence has 

been collected and discussed in this work, an important feature of which is the 
quotation of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography not less 
til an the ancient history of India has been greatly furthered by your researches 
and much new light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems of 
Indian Archaeology and chronology ” 

Pro/. P. Otto Schrader : — “ I have read the book with increasing interest 
and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details which will be 
found useful by later historians 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith : — “ Full of useful information.” 


Ancient Romic Chronology, by Jl. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Eoyal 8vo. pp. GO. Rs. 1-8. 

The book deals with the method of embodying some original 
researches of Mr. II. B. Hannah in the domain of Chronology 
and computation of time in Ancient Egypt, as well as other 
connected matters, the process being shown through various in- 
ternal evidences. 


Pre-Historic India, by Panclianan Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300 (with 30 coloured plates). Ks. 6. 

One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a young 
Indian scholar, who is well posted in the latest work in this 
subject. 

Contents : — The Meeds, Methods and Sources of Pre-His- 
toric Studies in India — Geology and Pre-Historic Archajology — 
the Human Ancestry (the cradleland, first migrations and Indian 
fossil skulls) — Pro-cheilean cultures — Chellean cultures — The 
JKarnul Cave-dwellers — The close of the Pleistocene — Pre-historic 
Art — The Neolithic types in India — The Neolithic Settlements — 
Pre-Historic Metallurgy — Pre-Historic copper, bronze and iron 
finds — The Indian Megaliths— Cultural sequence affinities and 
survival.^. 


International Law and Customs in Ancient India, by 

Pramathanalli Banerjce, M.A., B.L. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 

170. Rs. 4. 

In this interesting book the author demonstrates the elaborate 
code of International Law and military usages which existed in 
Ancient India, and a cursory glance will show that the Ancient 
Indian usage in this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations of antiquity and 
even by nations of Modern Europe. 
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Contents: — Sources of International Law — International 
Status or Persons in International Law — ^Intercourse of States — 
I'lie Essential Rights and Duties of States — The Theory of tlio 
Balance of Power — Treatises and Alliances — War: Character: 
Grounds — The Law relating to Enemy Persons and Enemy Pro- 
perty — The Agents, Instruments, an/3 Methods of Warfare — 
Neutrality. 


Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. Sairiacldar, 
B.A., M.E.A.S., F.R.E.S., P.K.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 186. Rs. 3. 

A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction of eco- 
nomic data and of economic theories in Ancient India from 
treatises and from scattered references in early Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. This is the first systematic attempt 
to deal with this important subject. “ The author in course of 
his six lectures lays bare to us the underlying spirit and principles 
of the great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look not 
merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and their glorious 
achievements in the domains of Economics and Politics but he 
hfis unfolded the on v ire iments in which the}^ were wrought, the 
motives which impelled them and the ambition which inspired 
them.” The book has been highly praised by Dr, Sylvain Levi, 
Dr. Jollify Prof. Winternitz^ Sir John Buchnill, Dr. A. Marshall, 
Prof, Hopkins^ Prof, Telang, Dr. Keith and many other 
distinguished savants. 

Some Contribution of South India to Indian Culture, by 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Pli.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 468. Rs. 6. 

'Fhis book by the Professor of Indian History and Archaeo- 
logy in the IJnivorsity of INladras contains the readership lectures 
he delivered in 1919 in Calcutta. 

They are one of tlie first fruits of the policy of Calcutta University to 
crejito a dcpartnifiit of liiduin SludJes — linguistics, aielunology, anthropology, 
and history. Dr. AiVangar wnW.s with a practistnl hand aiid witJi the dis- 
cernment of an cxperioii< 3 »ed seeker after hisflorjcal truth ; and his lectures forui 
a eontnbiition of some considerable value to tlie growing amount of literature 
on Indian Anthropological Studies. Beginning with the coming of the 
Aryans, wduch moans tlio Brahmans, to Soutli India, the author proceeds to 

describe, mainly historically, the main currents of culture The author 

proceeds to analyse the influences exerted on and by South India when 

orthodox Hinduism w^as tainted by alien influences From religion Dr. 

Aiyangar passes on to commerce, and devotes a considerable portion of this 
work to showing how South India is responsible for the spread of Hindu 

culture, to the Eastern islands and even so far as China The author 

finally traces the type of administration which grow up in Soutli India and 
which, as he points out, has left traces to the present day. The whole work 
is full of interest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; 
it will be of much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the admi- 
nistrator .” — Times of India, Bombay, Nov. 14, 1923. 
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Extract from Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIU, for Januttry-Pebruary, 1924 ; — 

Sir Richard Temple writes : ‘...They (the Lectures) are so full of valu- 
able suggestions that it is worth while to consider here the results of the 

study of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian To myself, the book is a 

fascinating one and it cannot but be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures were intended/ ” 


Yishnudharmottaram, Part III, by Stella Kramriscli, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts (Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture), Calcutta University. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 62. Re. 1. 

The most ancient and most exhaustive treatise on Indian 
Fainting in Sanskrit Literature is to be found in Part III of the 
Vishnu dharmottaram, of which a translation, introduced by an 
account of, and comparison with, methods and ideals of painting, 
collected from various Sanskrit texts, is given in this book. 

Some Problems of Indian Literature, by Jbof. M. Win- 
ternitz, M.A., Ph.I). Royal 8vo. pp. 130. Rs. 2~8. 

Published in N(wcniber, 1V25, 

Contents: The Age of the Veda — Asiatic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry — Indian Literature 
and World-Literature — Kautilya Arthasastra — Bhasa. 


2 . RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Comparative Religion (Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec- 
tures delivered in the Calcutta University in 1923 ; pub- 
lished in July, 1925), by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Litt. (Edin.), D.O.L. 
(Calcutta). Royal 8vo. pp. 194. Rs. 3. 

The work is the first course of lectures on Comparative 
Religion delivered under the auspices of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh foundation. The author has given a survey, in eight 
lectures, of all the important religions of antiquity, including an 
introductory one on ‘ Primitive Religion.' They embrace Confu- 
cianism, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism (including Buddhism), 
Greek religion, Judaism, Muhammadanism and Christianity. 
These religions are treated objectively, not from the point of view 
of any particular one. It has been shown what they have in 
common, and to what extent each approaches universality, to the 
outlook of a world religion. 
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The Kamala Lectures on Indian Ideals in Education, 
Philosophy and Religion and Art, by Annie Besant, 
D,L., with a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo. pp. 135. Rs. 1-8. 

Published in November, 1925. 

The work is the first series of lectures delivered in the 
Calcutta University by Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of 
the Kamala Lectureship established in memory of his beloved 
daughter by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.T. The 
author deals with Indian Education, Indian Philosophy and 
Religion and Indian Art in course of her three lectures. 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamnkami. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 372. Rs. 15-0. 

The book presents in a comprehensive though short form a 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Schools. 

Contents: — Chapter I — Introduction. Essential principles of 
Buddhist Philosophy. AU is impermanence — There is no Ego — 
Nirvana is the only calm. 

Chapter II — Karma- Phenomenolo g ij — Karma as a principle in 
the Moral World — Karma as the active principle in the world of 
particulars — Karma as an active principle in the physical world. 

Chapter III — The Sarvastitvavadins (Realists) — The Tenets of 
the Sarvastitvavadins — Explanation of the Seventy-five Dharmas 
— Shankara’s criticism of the Sarvastitvavadins, &c., &c. 

Chapter IV — The Satyasiddhi School — (the Theory of the 
Sarva-Sunyatavada) — The Essential parts in the doctrine of the 
School — The View of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter V — The Madhyamika School — (The Theory of the 
middle course) — The fundamental doctrine of this School — The 
conception of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter VI — Alaya-Phenomenology (the Theory of the Vijna- 
navadins) — The classification of things — The four stages of the 
cognitive operation of consciousness — Further discussion of the 
Eight Vijnanas. 

Chapter VII — Bhutatathaia (Suchness) Phenomenology — The 
Relation of Suchness to all things — The Theory of Impression. 

Chapter VIII — The Tien Tai School — The three principles of 
this School, (1) Emptiness, (2) Conventionality and (8) Middle 
path — The Theory of Klesa. 

Chapter IX — The Avatansaka School — The Theory of the 
Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 

Chapter X — Conclusion — God in us and we in God — The 
Buddhist idea of Faith — The Buddhistic Ethics. 

Appendix — The six kinds of Causes and the five kinds of 
Effects, 
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Edward J. Thomas, University Library, Cambridge: ,.l shall find 

the work roost useful. The hook seems to me very valuable in giving a con- 
nected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic thought, and of special 
importance for European Scholars both in supplying information not easily 
accessible in the West, and also in treating tlie whole subject from an in- 
dependent standpoint 

I think the hook reflects honour not only on the author but also on the 
, devotion to scholarsliip shown by the Calcutta University. 


Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy , by 

B. M. Bania, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Loud.) Royal 8vo. 

pp. 52. Rs. 1-8. 

The book embodies the results of a scientific enquiry by the 
author, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages in 
the genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of 
thought in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as 
afforded by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha. 


The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, by Ryukan Kiiiiura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82. Rs. S. 

It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an explicit 
idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated in diverse ways by 
diverse Buddhist Philosophers. 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Lond.) Royal 8vo. 

pp. 468. Rs, 10-8. 

The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth of 
Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks to 
estahlisli order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of the 
various prc-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedie 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of 
the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. S, Rudhakrifilinan , M.A., King George V Professor of Philosophy . 
University of Cfilcidia : — “ The only book of its kind. No student of the 
Philosophy of the Upauishads can afford to neglect it. The hook shows nccurate 
scholarship and deep insight on every page.** 


Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. 
(Lond.) and S. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 322. 
Rs. 5. 

A new edition of the Dutreuil de Rhins Kharosthi MS. of the 
]Dhammapada^ of which an edition was published in the Journal 
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Aaiatique in 1897 by M. S4nart. The joint- editors have recon- 
structed whole passages from minute fragments not utilised by M. 
Sdnart, and they have brought in the results of their vast and deep 
Pali studies in establishing the text. The importance of the 
Dharnmapada as a world classic need not be emphasised too much. 
In the introductory essay, there is an able study of the question 
of the literary history of this work. 


Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by Hemchandra 
Raychaiidhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 168. 
Rs. 2-13. 

The book contains materials for a connected history of 
Vaishnavism from the Vedio times to the age of the early Tamil 
Acaryas who laid the foundation of Sri Vaishnava School. The 
author takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity and 
epigraphical records. His method of treatment is strictly scientific, 
and he comes to a number of interesting conclusions, among 
which is the establishment of the historic personality of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and the determination of the doctrines of the old Bhaga- 
vata sect 

“ The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Raychauclhuri on the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the ‘ Historical 
Christ ’ to a Christian audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the 
authentic fi^re of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and gross tradition, 
from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if reasoned, theories whicli surround 
his name. The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is tlie 
expression of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and 
many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood creed 

would do well to study this little volume ” — The Times Literary Supplement . 

May 12, 1921. 


A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, Mediteval and Modern 
Schools), by Maharaaliopadhyaya Satiscliandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A., Pb.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., late 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta; and Joint Philolo- 
gical Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosb Mookerjee. Demy 8vo. pp. 
696. Rs. 15. 

A monumental work. Dr. Vidyabhusan has given here a 
detailed account of the system of Nyaya, and has left no source 
of information, whether Brahmanical, or Buddhist (Indian and 
Tibetan), or Jaina, untapped. The history is brought down from 
the days of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts well 
disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author did not live to see the publication of a work 
which is sure to make his name immortal in the annals of In- 
dology. 

2 
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Prof, A. berriedale Keith, D.C.I., D.Litt., University of Edinburgh, 
writes : — 

The work reflects the highest credit on its late author. It contains a 
vast mass of carefully verified information lucidly arranged and expounded 
and it is invaluable to every serious student of Indian Logic. It must for a 
very long period form an indispensable source of material for workers in the 
field of Indian Philosophy, and whatever difference there may be with the 
Views of the autJior whether in principle or in detail, they cannot possibly 
obscure the permanent value of a work whicli — as any one familiar with Indian 
logic knows only too well — must have involved almost endless labour. The 
University of Calcutta is to be congratulated on the fact that it was found 
possible to produce the book despite the author’s death before its completion, 
and the tlianks of scholars are due to it for the production of the work in 
such effective and enduring form. 


A Short History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic 

(Griffith Memorial Prize, 1907), by the same author. 

Royal 8 VO. pp. 210. Rs. 7-8. 

The two principal systems of the Mediaeval School of Indian 
Logic, viz., the Jaina Logic and the Buddhist Logic, have been 
thoroughly expounded here by bringing together a mass of infor- 
mation derived from sciveral rare tlaina Manuscripts and Tibetan 
xylographs hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a 
short and general history of the University of N aland a and ohe 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given. 


3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with tlie commentary of RayamO. Demy 
8vo. pp. 136. Rs. 2-13. 

Manu Smriti, edited by Mahamaliopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

The work is an English translation of the commentary of 
Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. The two editions, that 
had already been published, viz., one by V. N. Mandlik and the 
other by G. R. Gharpure, being considered avowedly defective on 
account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Dr. Jha collected 
manuscripts from various places; and, with the help of these 
MSS., made out an intelligible text, and then proceeded with the 
work of translation. The translation will occupy five volumes, 
of which the following have been published : — 

Vol. I, Part I- — Comprising Discourse T and 28 verses of 
Discourse II. Royal 8vo. pp. 266. Rs. 6. 

Vol, I, Part IT — Comprising verses XXTX to end of Discourse 
IT. Royal' 8vo. pp. 290, Rs, 6, 
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Vol. 11, Part I — Comprising the whole of Discourse 111. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 304. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part 11 — Comprising Discourse IV. Royal 8vo. pp. 
208. Rs. 6. 

Index to Vols. I and 11. Royal 8vo. pp. 92. 

Vol. Ill, Part I — Comprising Discourses V and VI. Royal 
8vo. pp. 278. Rs. G. 

Vol. Ill, Part II — Comprising Discourses Vll and the index 
to the whole of Vol. 111. Royal 8\o. pp. 20G. Rs. 7. 

Vol. IV, Part I — Comjuising a portion of Discourse VIII. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 252. Rs. 8. 

Vol. IV, Part II — (in the press.) 

Vol. V — (in the press.) 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part 1 — Te.rhial — By the same author. 
Royal 8vo. )>[). 51)9. Ks. 12. 

Do. Part II — Exphniatury — l>y the same 

author. Royal 8vo. pp. 870. Rs. ].). 

Do. Part 111 — (Joinpnrnt ii)e — By the same 

author, (in the press.) 

Besides printing the hvo volumes of Manu Smriti comprising 
translation of Mcdhatithi, it has been decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes by the same author. The notes have 
been divided into three parts : Part I — Textual — dealing with the 
readings of the texts and allied matters; Part II — Exrplanatory — 
containing an account of the various explanations of Manu’s text, 
provided not only by its several commentators, but also by the 
more important of the legal digests, such as the Mitakshara, the 
Mayukha, and the rest; Part III — Comparative — setting forth what 
the other Smritis — Apastamba, Bodhayana, etc., have got to 
say on every one of the more important tdpics dealt with by Manu, 

Inscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., and S. N. Majumdar, M.A. I). Crown 8vo. 
pp. 104. Rs. 4-4. 

The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other inscrip- 
tions are given in parallel lines to enable the student to compare 
the different readings at a glance. 

Bhela Samhita, (Same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Dept, of Letters.) Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on Indian 
Medicine. 
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II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Chhatrapati, by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Pli.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 284. Rs. 4-14. 

A translation of the oldest systematic biography in Marathi 
of the great Maratha hero, the Sabhaaad Bakhar, with extracts 
from Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya with explanatory notes. 

“ It is the first of a series iuteuded for such studeuts of Maratha 

history as are ignorant of Marathi. Of the importance of the Bakhar 
t’li' unjL-li's lor a study of liic rise and growtli of Maratha power there can be 
no doubt ; their historical accuracy is not always unimpeachable. But all in- 
terested in this subject will feel deeply grateful to Mr. Sen and the 
Calcutta University for making this study possible and easy.” — The Hin- 
dusthan Review ^ Oct. 1924. 

It is a capital book for history students.” — The Indian Daily News^ 28th 
September, 1920. 

” Professor Sen and tlie University of Calcutta have laid all students of 
Maratha history under a great obligation by publishing this new English 
edition of Krishnaji Anant's book.” — The Times of India, 26th October, 1921. 

Administrative System of the Marathas (from original 
sources), by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
edition (reoised and enlarged). First edition exhausted 
within a year of its publication. Demy 8vo. pp. 730. 
Rs. 10. 

It is an exhaustive account of the polity that prevailed during 
the centuries of Maratha domination. Dr. Sen has closely studied 
the available original sources and this work is undoubtedly the 
most valuable contribution on Maratha administrative system 
that has yet appeared in English. 

Prof. A, Berriedale *Keith — ” It contains a very large amount of 

interesting information, carefully put together, and rendered illuminating by 
comparison with the description of early Hindu institutions derived from the 
Dharmasastra literature. It undoubtedly sheds much light on the course of 
administration prior to the advent of British supremacy, and the imjiartiality 
and good sense of such personal judgments as you express deserves recog- 
nition. * 

Prof, Jules Bloch (in the ” Journal Asiatique ”) — “C’est un ouvrage 

soUde et important, qiii fait lionneiir fi- Vauteiir c^t h Tecole ou il se ratlache.** 

The Hon'hle Justice C. A. Kincaid — ” 1 have spent several delightful 
hours reading your most valuable work ‘ Administrative System of the 
Marathas.' It is full of erudition and should long remain the classic text on 
the subject. I do not fancy any one else would have tbe industry as well as 
the learning, to write another such book. 1 congratulate you warmly on 
your great achievement.” 

S. M Edwardes (in the ” Indian Antiquary,” January, 1924) — ” 

He has now placed students of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the Pre-British period. 
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The value of his latest work seems to us to lie in its impartiality and in 
its careful avoidance of extreme diction in cases where the author’s views differ 
from those already expressed by both English and Indian writers. He treats 
Urant-Duff and Kanade with equal impartiality, and does not hesitate to 
point out their errors of deduction : he appreciates fully the good features of 
Shivaji’s institutions, but is equally explicit as to their shortcomings : and 
he devotes a distinct section of his work to explaining by carefully chosen 
quotations and examples that much of Bhivaji’s administrative machinery was 
not a new product of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had its roots 
deep down in ancient Hindu lore. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Sen’s work, their number is so 
many and they are so interesting that it is hardly possible to deal with them 
in the brief compass of a review. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. Sen has produced an ad- 
mirable work of reference for students of the history of the Deccan in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, Thursday, May 10, 1923 — ” As in the 
case of the Great Napoleon, Shivaji the Conqueror has always been more 
attractive to historians than Shivaji tJie Administrator, and less than justice 
has been done to his constructive ability. Dr. Surendranath Sen has written 
a scholarly analysis of the Maratha administration under Shivaji and the 
Peshwas, and in spite of a natural bias in favour of his own countrymen he 
can claim to liave proved tliat Maratha Government will at least bear 
favourable comparison with and was in some respects superior to, those of 
contemporary Europe.” 

Journal of the Poyal Asiatic Society ^ October, 1924 — ” Dr. Surendranath 
Sen has given ua a most careful and comprehensive work and has shown that 
the work begun so well by Ranade is being continued in competent hands. 
The fact that the Maratha Kingdom lasted for a century and a half should 
be sufficient to dispel the idea that the Marathas were mere bands of marau- 
ders. It comes as a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material 
there is for the study of their constitutional and administrative history. The 
author investigates the origin and development of their institutions, analysing 
the influence of traditional Hindu systems of polity, and of those of their 
Muslim neighbours. The book is a most valuable addition to the publications 
of Calcutta University,” 


Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, I)y J. N. Das f^.A. 

(Oxoii.) Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 190. Rs. 9-13. 

It is a historical review of the social and economic condition 
of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the Christian era — the 
renaissance in Bengal — in the light of the facts set forth in 
contemporary Bengali Literature, in historical records, and 
writings of European travellers in Bengal. 


India in the Seventeenth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A, 
(Oxon.) Derny 8vo. pp. 258, Rs. 3-8. 

The condition of India in respect of its political, social, and 
economic aspects, in the early years of the East India Compan3^ 
has been described in this volume with the help of the narratives 
of European travellers and foreign observers who were drawn to 
this land by their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East. 
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Documents and Extracts illustrative of the British Period 
of Indian History. Demy tivo. pp. 480. Es. 5-10. 

This volume puts together in a compendious form a few of 
the more important documents which tend to throw light on the 
British period of Indian History with special reference to the 
times of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three 
Governors General with whose names particularly the rise and 
progress of British power in the East is most intimately con- 
nected. It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitutional 
development of British authority in India. 

Historical Records of Baroda, by Eai Eabadur B. A. Gupte, 
M.E.A.S., F.Z.S. (witli annotations). Royal 8vo. pp. 
166. Rs. 6. 

Compiled from original Maratha documents, which throw a 
sidelight on the transactions of the Hon'ble East India Company’s 
Officers, offer glimpses of the Bjiroda administration, describe the 
Poona politics during the last stages of the Maratha Emyare, and 
record the working of the almost nominal sway of the Raja cf 
Satara. Profusely illustrated. 


* England’s Work in India, pp. 210. Rs. 1-8. 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition.) Crown 8vo. pp. 202. 
Rs. 1-6. 

A Bengali version of ‘ England’s Work in India ’ by Pandit 
Tarakurnar Kaviratna and Prof. Jogindranath Samaddar. 

Do. (Devanagri Edition.) pp. 262. Rs. 1-6. 

% 

Orissa in the Making, by BijaycJiandra Mazumdar with an 
introductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, M.A., 
K.C.S.I., Retd. Lieut. -Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 247 (1925). Rs. 4-8. 

This work which has no rival in the field presents a mass of 
new facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and sets out the 
hitherto unnoticed course of events which culminated in the 
emergence of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. 
How the author has executed this work successfully after having 
been engaged for many years in his research work in Orissa, has 
been noticed by Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory Foreword 
spoken of above. 


* Text Book. 
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2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by S. Khuda Buklish, M.A., 
B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy Svo. pp. .178. Rs. 5-10. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Weils' Geschichic der 
islamiiischcn Volkrr — a descriptive account of Mohammad and 
the Qura’n, as also of the Caliphate. The conflict of ideas in 
early Arabdom, the narrowness of early Arabic rationalism and 
the evolution of Islamic culture on a broad and humanitarian 
basis during the time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is des- 
cribed with the skill of an artist, and altogether the book forms 
a most fascinating introduction to the mentality and general out- 
look of Islam in the first few centuries of its history. 

The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Kltiida Bnkhsh. 
M.A., B.O.L., Bar-al-Tjaw. Demy Svo. pp. 470. 

Rs. 8-(). 

Translated from von Krcmcr’s Knlturgeschichie des Orienfs. 
Th(? book deals not with the dry and wearisome details of military 
operations, nor does it concern itself with court intrigues, but 
opening with an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the <|uostion of succession, gives in a vivid, 
and delightful style an account of all that was of enduring value 
in Islam or fslamio civilisatioxA. 


III. LAW 

Recent Developments in International Law. — {Tagore 

Law Lectures deliocred in the Calcutta University in 
1922), by J. W. Garner, Cli.D., D.L., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois; Royal 
Svo. pp. 850. Nice get-up. Excellent full cloth bind- 
ing. Price (in India) Rs. 17-0 and 30, s. (abroad). 

f 

In these lectures the author has traced and evaluated all the 
more important developments of International Law, which ori- 
ginating in more remote times, have attained their present state 
since the opening of the twentieth century. He has also dis- 
cussed in this volume the actual interpretation and application 
of the Law, as well as its development, signalized the divergen- 
cies of opinion and of pr«actice, indicated the principal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history of the Law and put 
forth some observations in the probable future lines of develop- 
ment in the light of new and rapidly changing conditions. 
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Summary of contents 1. Recent and present tendencies 
in the Development of International Law, 2. Development 
of Conventional International Law ; the Hague Conven- 
tions. 3. Development of the Conventional Jjavv of Mari- 
time Warfare; the Declaration of I^ondon. 4. Development of 
International Aerial Law. 5. Interpretation and Application of 
International Law in Recent Wars. 6. Interpretation and 
Application of International Law during the World War. 7. The 
'JVeaties of Peace (1919) and International Law. 8. Progress 
of Inifmational Arbitration. 9. Development of other Agen- 
cies for the Peaceable Settlement of International Disputes. 

10. Development of International Legislation and Organisation. 

11. Development of International Court of Justice. 12. Pro- 
gress of Codification. 13. The Reconstruction of International 
Law. 

Prof. Garner’s Tagore Law Lecfnrcs are really a history of modern 
International Iiaw, with the main emphasis plaoed on the period since the 
heginmng of the jnvsetit century Tlu‘ hook is in lact a treatise con- 
taining an enormous nuiss of inforiiiatioii well documented and lucidly 
arranged. It is the only book in English which even attempts to cover in 
comprehensive manner the whole recent liistory of International Law. This 
is a great achievement, and one for which, in this age of periodical literature 
and monograjihs on particular tropics, f'^rof. Garner deserves the thanks of 
all international lnwyors ” — Society of Comparative Legialation, London, 

The Evolution of Law, by Nareschandra Sen Gupta, M.A., 
D.L., Advocate, Calcutta High Court. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 191. Rs. 2-8. 

In this work the author gives a systematic treatment of 
historical and comparative jurisprudence on the basis of the most 
up-to-date knowledge of ancient laws and the laws and insti- 
tutions of retarded races. The work is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the subject w^hich is treated simply and in broad 
outline. But it is not a mere collection of the views of other 
scholars. While the opdnioijs of all standard nnthorities on the 
main topics of evolutionary jurisprudence are given, the author 
has given many new interpretations of facts and has put forward 
some strikingly new opinions. A remarkable feature of the work 
is the ample use of materials taken from a historical study of 
Hindu Law which has hitherto received far less attention than 
it deserved in connection with questions of evolutionary juris- 
prudence. This has led the author to formulate new theories of 
the forms of family organisation, marriage and kinship, law of 
procedure, of crimes, of the origin of pioperty and of contract and 
a strikingly original theory of the law of Descent, which, it is 
hoped, will be found worthy of consideration by scholars. Con- 
trary to accepted views, the author traces the origin of laws of 
inheritance to donations mortis causa or at the time of renuncia- 
tion and thus establishes the primacy of testamentary over 
intestate succession. In an appendix the author gives a discussion 
of the history of the Hindu Joint Family law which throws much 
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new light on the subject. As the author points out in the preface, 
the state of our knowledge of the subject being what it is, it is 
impossible to systematise the existing knowledge of the subject 
without a certain measure of theorising on one's own account. 
This the author has done on a large scale and in the treatment of 
every topic dealt with by him there are new thoughts and interest- 
ing new points of view presented which will furnish food for 
reflection. 

The Problems of Aerial Law, by Bijankumar MukJierjee, 
M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 265. Rs. 2-8. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law. It is divided into four chapters: — 

Chapter 7. — Beginning and Development of Aerial Law. In 
this Chapter, the author has collected the earliest legal ideas on 
the subject and has attempted to show how these ideas gradually 
broadened down with increasing discoveries of human science. 

Chapter II. — Sovereignty of the Air. Here the author 
has examined minutely the different theories that have been put 
forward by different jurists and has suggested all possible argu- 
ments that could be advanced either for or against them. 

Chapter III. — Principles of International Law relating to 
the Air Space. This Chapter has been subdivided into two parts. 
In the first part the author has analysed and examined in detail 
the 45 articles contained in the Air Navigation Convention of 
1919 and has suggested alterations wherever the provisions appear- 
ed to him to be unsound in principle or unworkable in practice. 
The other part, which deals with questions of war and neutrality, 
la much more speculative in nature and the author has built up 
the law with such materials as were furnished by the analogy 
of the existing usages of maritime warfare and the practices 
of the combatants in the last great European War. 

Chapter IV. — Principles of Municipal Law relating to the 
Air Space. In this Chapter the author's principal effort has been 
to establish that a perfectly consistent theory affording a com- 
plete solution of the several problems of private law that arise 
in connection with the use of air space may be constructed from 
the principles of English Common Law as they have been applied 
by English and American Courts. 

Effect of War on Contracts (Onauth Nauth Deh Prize, 
1917), by Praphullachandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 162. Rs. 4-8. 

The book describes at length the changes brought about by 
• the last European War in the commercial and financial rela- 
tions of nations and individuals. 

3 
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Trading with the Enemy (Onanth Natith Deh Prize, 

1918) , by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 146. Es. 4-8. 

The volume deals with the general principles of the law 
(according to the English Common Law) of Trading with the.* 
Enemy to which the last European War lent interest and pro 
minence. 

Legal Aspects of Strikes (Onauth Nauth Deb Prize, 

1919) , by Prabodhchandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 61. Rs. 2-4. 

In the opinion of the author, concerted movements of labour 
analogous to strikes are as old as history itself. In dealing with 
the history of strikes he, therefore, traces their origin and 
course, not only from a legal point of view but also from a 
historical standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries. 

Occupancy Right — Its History and Incidents (Onauth 
Nauth Deb Prize), by Radharaman Mookerjee, B.L., 
Vakil (Calcutta High Court), Author of the Law of 
Benami. Demy 8vo. pp. 436. Rs. 6-0. 

The work contains a history of Land Tenure in India from 
the earliest Vedic age down to the modem times and traverses 
practically most of the important and relevant portions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act as explained in the leading cases on the 
subject, and indicates the basic principles thereof not done in 
any other previous publications. 


Position of Women in Hindu Law, by Dwarka Nath 
Mitra, M.A., D.L. * Derny 8vo. pp. 758. Rs. 12-0. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law in the University of Calcutta. It is generally based on ori- 
ginal research as well as on the results achieved by previous 
writers on Hindu Law. It traces historically the various stages 
in the development of the position of women in Hindu Law. 

OeneTal Contents. 

Chapter I. — Introductory — Scope of the subject — Develop- 
ment of Hindu Law in different periodsr— Sources of Hindu Law. 

Chapter IL — Status of Women generally — Right of Women 
to TJpanayan and to the study of the Vedas— Tendency in Dhar- 
ma Shastras to reduce women to the level of Shudras — ^Depen- 
dence is only moral and not legal subjection — Views of European 
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Writers on the question of dependence — Judicial interpretation 
of the dependence of Women — Theory of perpetual tutelage — 
Views taken by different High Courts — Testamentary capacity 
of Women under Hindu Law — Right of daughters and sisters io 
maintenance. 

Chapter 111, — Status of Wife and the Law of Marriage — 
Raghunandan's definition of marriage — ^Marriage of Women not 
compulsory in the Vedic ages — Different forms of marriage — 
Capacity of persons to marry — Whether marriage of widows is 
allowable — Rule of prohibited degrees in marriage — Inter-marriage 
between different castes — Marriage of a Hindu with a Christian 
woman not invalid — Formalities attending marriage — Wife's 
right to maintenance — Divorce. 

Chapter IV. — Status of Widows — Power of Widow to adopt 
— Divergence of opinion in different Schools — Right of Hindu 
Widow to maintenance — Widow marriage. 

Chapter V. — Proprietary Position of Woinen — (Inheritance) 
— Interpretation of Vedic Texts concerning inheritance by lead- 
ing commentators — Widow’s right to inherit — Principles of 
succession of daughters in the Bengal School. 

Chapter VI. — Proprietary Rights of Woynen — Stridhan — 
Extent of the rights of a woman over her Stridhan — Three classes 
of Stridhan, &c. 

Chapter Vll. — Status of Courtesans and Dancing Oirls — 
Concubines tolerated by Hindu Law — Rules governing status of 
dancing girls. 


The Theory of Sovereignty, by Sasankajiban Ray, M.A., 
D.L. Printed at an outside Press. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 
Rs. 10-0. 

The work is the thesis by the author for the Degree of Doctor 
of Law. The author has sought to formulate a correct theory 
of Law by critically analysing the conception of Sovereignty and 
investigating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty. The 
work has been divided into three books : Book I deals with the 
‘ Origin of Law and the State,’ Book II treats of the ‘ Mani- 
festation of Sovereign Power in the Different Systems of Polity/ 
and Book III presents ‘ A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.’ 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice G. C. Rankin^ M.A. : — “ Dr. Ray’s Theory of 
Sovereignty is a learned and able work, the special feature of which is its 
full presentment of its subject on the historical side. I think the book will 
be of interest to advanced students of constitutional history in particular and 
will provide them with valuable guidance in the philosophy of the subject of 
which it treats.” 
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The Theory of Adoption (Jogendrachandra Ghosh Prize, 
1909), by Pandit Durvasula Sriram Sastri. Demy Bvo. 
pp. 59. Rs. 3-12. 

It discusses the origin and merits of the theory of adoption 
in a Hindu family. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, by R. R. 

Gilcbrist, M.A. Deray 8vo. pp. 244. Rs. 4-0. 


LEADING CASES. 

* Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. Rs. 1-8. 

* Part II, Muhammadan Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 171. Re. 1-0. 

* Part III, Land Tenures, Land Revenue and Prescription. 

Royal 8vo. pj). 168. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IV, Law of Transfer inter vivos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108. 

Re. 1-0. 

* Part V. English Law of Real Property and Law of Intestate 

and Testamentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo. pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

* Part VI, Equity and Trust. Royal 8vo. pp. 170. Rs. 1-4. 

* Part VII, Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 

227. Rs. 1-8. 

* I’art VITI, Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and Limi- 

tation. Royal 8vo. pp. 89. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IX, Law of Crimes and General Principles of C. P. 

Code. Royal 8vo. pp. 102. Re. 1-0. 

* Supplementary cases on — 

Hindu Law, Part I, Royal 8vo. pp. 146. As. 12. 
Hindu Law, Part II, Royal 8vo. pp. 130. Rs. 1-8. 
Muhammadan Law, Royal 8vo. pp. 69. As. 6. 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. 
Re. 1-0. 


* Text Book 
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Transfer of Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 95. As. 8. 

Real Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 23. As. 6. 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 27. As. 8. 
Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 164. 
Re. 1-0. 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37. As. 8. 

Law of Crimes. Royal 8vo. pp. 141. Re. 1-0. 


lY. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Wages and Profit-Sharing (with a Chapter on Indian con- 
ditions), by R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., Labour Intelligence 
Officer, Government of Bengal. Rs. 7-0. 

This book deals with three subjects. The first part is taken 
up with a description of the various systems of wage payment, 
viz.^ the time wage, the piece-work wage, premium bonus systems 
and systems of payment connected with scientific management. 
The second part deals with profit-sharing and co-partnership in 
the United Kingdom and other countries and is an exhaustive 
analysis of the principles underlying them. The third part of the 
book deals with general conditions of Indian labour, industrial 
peace in India and the payment of wages in India with special 
reference to payment in kind. Tea garden and colliery labour 
are dealt with in some detail. Finally there are two appendices 
one dealing with a comparative study of recent legislation on 
conciliation and arbitration and also of trade-boards and works 
councils and the other giving in extevjso the recent proposals of the 
Government of India regarding trade disputes and trade unions. 


“ The author, who is a graduate of the Aberdeen University, has 

already revealed his skill in this class of work in a volume on ‘ Conciliation 
and Arbitration.’ His writing is characterised by lucidity and reflects a wide 

and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects with which he deals ” — The 

Aberdeen Press and Journal, Feb. 24, 1925 

’* An exliaustive inquiry into the questions of wages, profit-bharing and co- 
partnership.” — The Statist, London, May IG, 1925. 

Times Literary Supplement, London. — This careful and comprehensive 
piece of work is in fact a dictionary of profit-sharing, thougli the author does 
not reach his main subject till after some rather long-winded chapters on the 
methods of paying wages. He then examines the countries of the world in 
turn, notices what profit-sharing schemes have been established, their scope 
and measure of success. This is the most valuable part of the book, but tlie 
most interesting is certainly the appendix on Indian conditions. Mr. Gilchrist 
shows bow different these are from those of this country, and advises great 
caution in applying British factory legislation to India. 
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Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 198. Rs. 4-8. 

This publication discusses the conditions and terms of em- 
ployment of factory labour by tracing a history of the Indian 
Factory Acts since 1802. 

Contents : The first Indian Factory Act — The Bombay Fac- 
tory Coinmissiou of 1884-85 — ^Interest in Indian Factory Labour 
in the United Kingdom. The Indian Factory Commission of 
1890 and the Act of 1891 — Controversy between Trade Kivals — 
Night work — The Textile Factories Labour Committee of 1906 — 
The Indian Factory Labour Commission of 1908 and the Act of 
1911 — The Indian and British Factory Acts — The International 
Labour Conference and the Indian Factory Act — The Indian 
Factories Acts, 1881 and 1911. 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8yo. pp. 14. As. 6. 

This booklet presents Government opinion on the subject of 
Jail Industries in British India, with special reference to their 
competition with similar industries carried on by private enter- 
prises. 


History of Police Organisation in India. Deray 8vo. 
pp. 63. As. 12. 

'I'he book shows how from its earliest stages the working of 
the Police has come up to what it is to-day and what part it plays 
in establishing order in the society and what further improvements 
it requires for the betterment of social relationship. 

S^lf-GoYernment and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, E.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 (Board) 
Rs. 1-8. 

Do. (Cloth) Rs. 1-14. 

The fundamental fa<'t dealt wdth in this book is that indus- 
trial progress having rendered very gr(‘at use of unskilled labour 
possible, the foundation of a co-operative organisation might be 
laid with the young to their own immense advantage. The book 
solves problems of the greatest moment to the State. 


Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 23. As. 6, 

In this treatise the author presents his views with regard 
to economic organisation and shows how it can help industrial 
development of the country befitting the masses. 
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IVlan and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.B. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 164. 
Rs. 1-8. 


In this book the author has tried to solve the great poverty 
" problem by showing how the economic condition of the country 
can be improved by machine-power, only when individuals, for 
whose benefit it is applied, co-operate and how man-power serves 
little purpose without the aid of machine -power. 


Economic Causes of Famines in India (Deeresioar Mitter 
Medal, 1905), by Satischandra Ray, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 85. Rs. 4-4. 

The causes of famine and remedies against it h^ve been 
elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical information 
adduced shewing the financial effect of the calamity and its rela- 
tion to mortality. The author shows by facts and arguments as 
also by quoting several extracts from official records that true 
remedies lie in the hands of Government. 


Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by 

Satischandra Rny, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 493. Rs. 7-0. 

It treats of Indian economic problems in one of their aspects, 
the materials being collected from old and inaccessible Blue 
Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and Government Re- 
ports and Publications. The compilation is designed to be a 
source-book and guide for advanced students and teachers who 
desire to prosecute a special study of Indian Economics. 

Contents : Chapter I — Indebtedness of the Land-holding 
Classes. Chapter II — Grant of Loans and Advances to Agricul- 
turists. Chapter III — Relief of Indebted Agriculturists. Chap- 
ter IV — Restrictions on the Alienation of Lands. Chapter V — 
Provision of Borrowing Facilities. 


Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satiscimndra 
Ray,* M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 142. Rs. 2-13. 

Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major provinces 
of India revised by the Governments. The book deals with 
matters of immense interest to a great majority of the population 
of India. Apart from its purely financial aspect, the book is cf 
o[reat importance from the social and political point of view, 
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Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. (!. Gliosl^^ 
Late General Manager of the B.K., A.K., K.F., and 
B.D.li. Rys. ; and also for some time special officer witli 
the Railway Board. Government of India, Railway De- 
partment. Part 1, Demy 8vo. pp. 72. Re. 1-8. 

Do. Part II, Demy 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 3-0. 

Do. Part III, Demy 8vo. pp. 366. Es. 3-0. 

A comprehensive idea of Bailway economics, Railway rates. 
Railway finance and of all np-to-date Railway problems, such as 
State V8. Company management; grouping of railways, tram and 
traffic control, coal traffic transportation, loco coal contracts and 
of rail'way transportation working in detail can be had 

from a study of these books. Part I deals with railway 
economics, finance and rates. Part II deals with all the trans- 
portation-subjects, starting from making of embankments and 
ending with traffic and train control and pooling of w^agons, and 
Part in deals ^Yith the mon^ intricate problems of management. 

“ These lectures are essentially practical, and students who pursue theiu 
carefully will, undoubtedly, gain considerable insight into the various problems 
confronting railway working in India ” — Modern Transport, June 9, 1923. 


Protection for Indian Steel, by E. H. Solomon, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Presidency College, Calcutta 
and Benares Hindu University. Rs. 5-0. 

The problems dealt with in the book are: — Is protection 
necessary? Marginal vs. high protection, comparative costs of 
production. The conditions for Imperial preference. Methods 
and extent of protection. Bounties and import duties. Subsi- 
diary industries and their treatment. 


Present Day Banking in India, by B. Ramachandra Ran, 
M.A., L.T. Second edition (thoroughly revised and en- 
larged). Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Rs. 5-0. 

The book describes the existing banking system and offers 
valuable suggestions to bring about the much needed improve- 
ment in our credit situation. The present edition besides em- 
bodying the main conclusion of the earlier edition incorporates 
a large amount of fresh material. 

Contents : T. The Indian Money Market. II. The Im- 
perial Bank of India. HI. The Exchange Banks, IV. The 
Indian Joint-Stock Banks, V, The Indigenous Banker of India. 
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VI. Industrial Banks. VII. Mortgage Banks. VIII. The 
Indian Post Office Savings Bank. IX. Co-operative Banks. 
X. The Need for Banking Beform. XI. Banking Beform. 

•* Mr. Bau’s book is a scholarly survey of the Indiau Banking ,8y8tem 
and is more 'welcome for the moderation with which its criticisms are ex- 
pressed. The section dealing with banking reform is particularly suggestive. 
The book deals with more immediate issues than this ; the work of the 
Lnperial Bank of India, the high level df the deposit rate, the need for more 
intelligible balance sheets, the greater development of the cheque system 
and the concentration of the reserves are intimately discussed. Mr. Rau calls 
for legislation and his argument derives force from the unfortunate failure of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla case.” — The British Trade Revieto, August, 1925. 

Elementary Banking by B. Bamacbandra Kau, M.A., 
L.T. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Es. 3. 

Published in December, 1925. 

This little book gives a clear idt^a of a Comrnerfinl and 

its theory and estimates the economic irnpnrtMnce of iheir 
operations, viz., Bank deposits, Noto-i^s’ie. Dr.ifls, 

Loans and Advances, Investments and Aeeeptnnees. It v ill be 
a very useful book for commercial students who desin- to nmli-r- 
stand the work of a bank — how it obtains its capital, how that 
capital is employed, how profits arise and are distributed and how 
again a Commercial Lanli fails. 

Economics of Leather Industry by the same author. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Es. 2-8. 

Published in January, 1926, 

In this book the author makes a careful economic survey of 
the existing sources of supply and deals with the economic im- 
portance of leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, the export trade of raw hides and skins and the 
possibilities of successful leather industry in this country. The 
book contains valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
raw material on which the economic life of various branches of 
leather industry depends. • 

** The series of the articles ought to be read generally by all 

interested in the industries and commerce of India and particularly by those 
who are concerned with the leather industry and business.” — Modem Review, 
April, May, June, 1925. 

“ Tlie author is to be congratulated upon producing a clear and 

complete exposition of the Indian trade and of India's raw materials, resources 

and the characteristics of them the information it furnishes will be 

interesting and valuable to the leather trade universally and the work forms 
an importnt addition to the trade’s technical literature. — The Leather Trades* 
Review, lOth February, 1920. 

Inland Transport and Communication in Mediaeval 
India by Bijoykumar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). Royal 
8vo, pp. 91. Rs. 1-12. 

» Published in December, 1925. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland 
transport and communication in Mediroval India, roughly from 

4 
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She 11th lo ^hd 18th century A.D. In the preparation of this 
work, the "'chronicles of Mahoniedan historians and the accounts 
of foreigrr travellers have boon the author's principal sourqes of 
information. 


Y. PHILOSOPHY 

Studies in Yedantism (Premchand Roychand Studentship^ 
1901), by Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 
8vo. pp.‘ 84. Es. 3-12. 

It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended to bring out 
the relations* of the system to modern philosophical systems. 


The Study of Patanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915), by 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Pb.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 216. 
Rs. 4-8. 

Here we have an account of the Yoga system of thought as 
contained in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, according to the inter- 
pretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati and Vijnana Bhiksu, with 
occasional references to the views of other systems by an 
acknowledged authority on Hindu Philosophy. 

* Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 233. Rs. 3-0. 

In tlio present work tlio author has given an admirable expo- 
sition of the Vedantic theory of Adwaitavada in all its different 
aspects. The work consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, 
the nature of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world and 
the individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has been 
absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In Chapter II the nature 
of the individual Beings and Selves has been discussed. The fact 
that the Sankara school has not resolved the ‘Individual’ into 
qualities and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter III 
the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the ‘ Unreality of 
the Universe * and has attempted to prove that the Sankara 
school has not abolished the reality of the world. Chapter IV 
discusses the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
Sakhv^tkdra, the ‘ contemplation of the Beautiful ’ and the final 
salvation in the transcendental goal. Plere the relation between 
Karma and Jnana has been well brought out and bears the impress 
of originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been made to trace 
the rnaydvada of the Sankara's school to the Rig Veda as its 
original source. 


^ Out of f)rint^ a revised edition is in the press* 
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Philosophical Currents of the Present *Day ‘ by L. sCein 
(translated by Shisfiirkumar Maitra, M.A., PU.D') Vol. 
I. Koyal 8vo. pp. 250. Rs. 4-8. ’ - * . 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. i62. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 237. Rs. 3-8. 

The book is a translation of the weJl-known work of Iiudwig 
Stein. It contains a (description and critical examination of the 
philosophical movements of the present day. The contents of the 
three volumes are as follows: — 

Vol. I — I. The Neo-Idealistic Movement. II. The Nco-Posi- 
tivistic Movement (the ** Pragmatism ” of William James). III. 
The Eecent Movement of Nature Philosophy (Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
Energetics *'). IV. The Neo-lvomantic Movement. V. The Neo- 
Vatalistic Movement. 

Vol. II — VI, The Neo-Kealistic Movement {ihe Transcenden- 
tal Healism of Edivard v. Hartmann and the Co-ReJaiiviiisrn of 
to-day). VIJ. I'lie Evolutionistic Movement {Herbert Spencer and 
his Successors). VI If. d’he Individualistic Movement. IX. The 
Mental Science Movement (William JJilthey). X. The History 
of Philosophy Movement (Eduard Zeller, 1814-1908). 

Vol. Ill— XI. The Problem of Knowledge. XII. The Preb- 
lem of lleligion. XIII. The Sociological Problem. XIV. The Prob- 
lem of Toleration. XV. The Problem of Authority. XVI. The 
Problem of History. 

Considering Prof. Stein’s eminence as a Social Philosopher, 
the third volume may be looked upon as the most important cf 
the three volumes. The famous Cliapter on Authority is, accord- 
ing to the author, the keystone of his Philosophy. I’his volume 
contains a preface, especially written by the author for the 
English edition. An extract from the preface is given below : 

I am extremely grateful to my^English translator for this^ 
that he has made the first attempt to make my Philosophy acces- 
sible to the English-speaking world. * * * It is my hounden 

duty to express my heartiest thanks publicly to the translator of 
this work, because he had the courage to take up in ihe midst of 
the war, the tvork of a Swiss written in German.** 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birmingham— 

“ The translation seems to me most readable and the printing all that could 
be desired. It has obviously been a labour of love to you to make the writings 
of this distinguished writer accessible to English and American readers.** 


Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal Haidar, 
M.A., Pli.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 67. Rs. 3-12. 

The theory advanced in this book provides a philosophical 
foundation for the empirical fact of multiple personality. It 
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also explains what the * subliminal self * of man is. 1'he real 
theory of Hegel has thus been interpreted in this publication. It 
really strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new mean^ 
ing has been attached to the usual British interpretation ol 
Hegel. 


Socrates, Vol. I (in Bengali : illustrated), by Rajanikanta 
Guha, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584. Rs. 6-0. 

The author, as a preliminary to the study of the life and 
thought of the great Greek philosopher, gives in this volume a 
detailed account of Greek life and culture instituting interesting 
comparison with the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. The 
author is one of the few Indians who has a familiarity with 
Greek authors in the original, and this work may be said to be 
tne most authentic work in Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation. 

Do. do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. Rs, 8-0 

This volume has been divided into three parts. Part I deals 
with tlie life and character of Socrates, Part II contains the 
ch'tnils of judgment and death and Part III contains the teach- 
ings of Socrates. 

Introduction to Advaita Philosophy (English edition), by 
Kokiloswar Snstri, Vidyanitna, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 200. Rs. 4-0. 

I'he work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara- School of 
tlie V< (ianla Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work 
is the full consideration of various altogether new issues such as 
— (1) whether Sankara has denied the reality of the objects of 
the universe, (2) whether individuality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere relations and actions and 
whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active power, (3) 
whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of the human mind 
rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sankara's Theory can be 
called Pantheism, and so on. The work will prove an indis* 
pensable companion for the thorough and correct understanding 
of the great Maya-Vada in its various aspects. Copious 
authoritative quotations from Sankara’s commentaries on the 10 
Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given in the 
footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which are an invalu- 
able mine of information^ on the subject. The author attempts 
also to clear up various misinterpretations and misrepresentations 
of the Sankara- Vedanta, giving a correct and right exposition. 

The book has been highly praised by distinguished scholars 
like Profs. A. Berrtedale Keiths M. WinternitZf 8. V. Lesney, 
J. H, Muirheadf J. Jolly ^ E. W. Hopkins^ Rudolph Otto, 
Hermann Jacobi, W. 8. Urquhart, S. Radhakrishnan, James H, 
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Woods, J. Wackernagel, W. Caland, Richard Schmidt, Otto Jes- 
person, Alfred Hallenhrandt, Richard Qarbe, Sir George A. Grier- 
son, Dr, M, E. Senart, Dr. P. K. Roy, Dr. L. D. Barnett, etc. 

Extracts from the opinions of only a few are given : — 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Litt. D.C.L., University of Edinburgh — 

“ Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting contribution 

to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages alone would be 
of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings is so great as to 
render easy reference impossible without such aid, and I fully appreciate the 
labour which has been involved in the selection of the texts cised. Even 
greater value applies to your powerful exposition of the realistic element in 
Sankara. Your restatement of his position in terms of modern philosophical 
conception, shows a very great skill and will demand the most careful considera- 
tion from those who seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of the, 
Acharyya.” 

Professor Julius Jolly, Ph,D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria : — “ This 
work contains an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the 
Adwaita system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the re- 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms.” 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E,, Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D., late Vice- 

President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland I 

have read a good deal of it and found it very interesting and instructive 

your book shows evidence of much original research and I liope that you will 
continw^ your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian 
I’hiloRophy.” 

Dr, L. D. Barnett, Oriental Studies, London Institution (University of 
Londoi.l : — ” Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

Profe<t<(or J. WarJcernagel , Basil, Switzerland : — ” 

* Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy * is a valuable book I shall not 

fail to make it kno%vn nnd accessible to fellow-workers interested in Indian 
Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated universally according to its 
merits.” 

Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany : — 

“ T have read this novel exposition of Sankara’s system with interest 

and profit, wliether one entirely agrees with the author’s theory or not, onf 

will admire hia ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable suggestions 

It is an admirable book ” 

Dr. M. E. Senarf of Paris : — ” Your deep histice to the old master 

— Sankara — and your remarkable command of the difficult literary materials 
cannot but meet the grateful acknowledgment of all interested in this line of 
research.” 

Prof. S. V. Lesney, Ph,D,, University of Prague : — *' the teaching 

of your great countryman — Sankara. — has been treated by you in a very happy 
way and to much profit of your readers.” 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, America 
“ My final judgment is that you have made a most important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Philosophy ” 

System of Yedantic Thought and Culture (An introduction 
to the Metaphysics of Absolute Monism of Sankara 
School), by Malieiulranath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 340. Es. 7-0. 

It is a treatise, the first of its kind, intended to bring out 
Advaita Vedantisra as a complete system which has been made 
specially interesting by the introduction of the conceptions of the 
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Sankarites from Padmapada down to Prakasananda. It leaves no 
important topic out of consideration. 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., Univer&ity of Birmingham : — 

“ It seems to me a valuable presentation of the Vedantic System and 

to have the great merit of objectivity and freedom from the attempt in which 
some writers upon it indulge to bring it into line with European Philosophers 
of the Absolute. This alone, I am sure, -will give it an authority as a book of 
reference, as I hope to use it in the future 

Professor A. Berrtedale Keith, D.Lxtt., D.C.L., University of Edinburgh : 
— “ Yours appears to me the most successful attempt yet made to set out the 
very varied and decidedly abstruse doctrines of tlie later Vedantins on such 
topics as Maya and Avidya and, at the same time, to express their views in 
terms which will convoy to western philosophers some real impression of the 
tenets which they expounded.” 

Professor Hermann Jacohi, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany : — 

” It impresses me as a very able exposition of the principles and 

some aspects of Advaitisrn, and I make no doubt that your book will be 
appreciated by the general reader and especially the student of Indian Philo- 
sophy who approaches the subject through the medium of English and is able 
to read the original texts ” 

Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D., University of Prague, Czecho- Slovakia : 

— ” As far as 1 have been able to examine the work, it seems to me 

a very good representation of Advaita Yedantism in its diflferent aspects and in 
its development from the Upanishads through Sankara to its Neo-Vedantic 
phase.” 

Professor Dr. R. Oito, Ph.D., Marburg, Germany : — ” It is un- 
doubtedly the best exposition of this system which 1 know, I find that, in 
this respect, it is more learned than that of Deussen.” — {Translation from 
German), 

Sreegopal Basu Mallik Vedanta Fellowship Lectures (in 

Bengali), by Maljamaliopadliyaya Uurgacharan Sankbya 
Vedantatirtlia, Vedantabaridhi . 


Part I 

{Brahmavidya) . D. Crown 

IGmo. 

pp. 260. 

Rs. 

1-4. 



Part. II 

illindudarsan). D. Crown 

lOmo. 

pp. 254. 

Rs. 

1-4. 



Part III 

(Hindudarsan) . D. Crown 

16mo. 

pp. 256. 

Rs. 

1-4. 




VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 

1. GRAMMARS, &0. 

Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. Demy 
8vo. pp. 255. Rs. 2-0. 

Do. do. (Bengali Edn.). Demy 8vo. pp. 246. 
Rs. 2-0. 


* Text-hook. 
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^ Balavataro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. Demy 
8vo. pp. 168. Ke. 1-0. 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce 
Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Boyal 8vo. pp. 416. Rs. 11-4. 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsamdup Kazi. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 1003. Rs. 15-0. 


Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., 
Ph.D., P.A.S.B. Royal 8vo. pp. 949. Neatly printed 
and nicely bound. Rs. 14-0. 

Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar of 
Persian in existence. It is written by one who is a recognised 
authority on Persian. It is intended iriainly as a book cf 
reference and for this purpose is printed with a copious index. It 
is specially suitable for those students who have Ir int, or are 
now studying Persian in India. This book also illustrates many 
of the differences that exist between the Persian of 
Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction but also in construction. The notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove specially interesting to Indian students, 
many of whom have to study Persian through the medium of 
English and it is for their benefit that these subjects have been 
treated from an English point of view. 

Mr. A. II. Harley, M.A., Principal, Calcutta Madrasah, says : — “ Col. 
Phillott’a ‘ Higlier I’crsian Grammar ’ is a most welcome addition to the list 
of works dealing witli the accidonco, syntax and rlietoric of the language. 
Their number is not large, and their contents not as copious as could be 
desired. Their Higher Grammar is designed to meet tlie needs of students of 
the classical Inaguage, and of the modern c(5lloquial, and it is comprehensive 
enough to satisfy both classes. It is difficult to select any one Chapter as 
deserving of particular mention ; in all there is that thoroughness of treat- 
ment, and attention to arrangement and detail wliich might be expected of 
one who has been both a teacher and an examiner. Rules and exceptions are 
treely illiisiralcd. Cn.sloms are adp(|iijifcly <>\})]aint>ff Tht‘ «*\t(*nsive umc 
of technical terms is a feature which will commend itself to advanced readers. 
The whole bears evidence of the general as well as of the specialised scholar- 
ship of the compiler, and is enlivened by allusions which only one having 
first-hand knowledge of the land and its people could employ. 

Calcutta University is to be congratulated on having placed a standard 
work at the disposal of the increasing community of admirers of one of the 
most charming and courtly of languages.” 


Sabda-sakti-Prakasika, by Pandit Jagadisa Tarkalankara, 
Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 158. Rs. 1-6. 


* Text-book. 
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Selections from Avesta and Old Persian. First Series, 
Part I, by 1. J. S. Taraporewalla, B.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 255. Ks. 6-0. 

Arranged on a most convenient plan — the text in roman 
letters, with a literal English translation on the page opposite, 
each text and translation being followed by elaborate linguistic 
and other notes — the book is intended primarily for students of 
Sanskrit. No finished Sanskritist can do without some acquaint- 
ance with A vest an, and Dr. Taraporewala’s book, already adopted 
for class work in several European Universities, is by far the 
best chrestomathy of Avesta. The Selections have been highly 
praised by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapson^ Alfred 
Hillebrandt, L. D Barnett, Otto Jesperson, J. JoUy^ F. O. 
Schrader. A. B. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Sir 
George A. Grierson, Rev. Father R. Zim merniann. etc., etc. 

Extracts from opinions of only a few are given: — 

Prof. V. Lesny, University of Prague, Czechoslovakia : — “ Your book is 
very useful and very valuable. I shall not fail to recommend it to my students in 
Europe, as the selection is good, the translation correct, literal (what I very 
much appreciate) and faithful.** 

Sit George .4. Grierson, Director of Linguistic Survey of India : — “ I have 
been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the production 
of so scholarly a work. I am looking forward to the publication of the second 
part The notes are to me most valuable, and form an admirable introduc- 

tion to the comparative study of Iranian and Indian languages.’* 

Prof. J. Jolly, University of Wurzburg, liavaria It must be translated 
into German, it is far superior to the other Avesta Readers and has made the 
study of Avesta comparatively easy.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, India Office Library, London : — ** It seems to me to be 
just what was wanted for the serious University study of Iranian, and I hope 
that it will be used both in England and in America, as well as in India. Your 
notes are very full and accurate and supply all that is required, while your 
general views are marked by moderation and reasonableness.*’ 


2. BENGALI. 

<1 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, 
B.L., Lecturer in Anthropology, Comparative Philology 
and Indian Vernaculars in the University of Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Bs. 7-0. 

The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the origin of 
the Bengali Language and the various influences — linguistic, 
ethnic, social — that shaped and moulded its earlier history. 

In reviewing this book in the. J.R.A.S. (1923, p. 443) Dr. L. D. 
Barnett wntes : — ‘‘ Mr. Majurndar's work on account of its learning, vigorous 
style ^ and bold deviation from currently accepted doctrine deserves a fuller 
notice than can be accorded to it here. Opening with a stout denial of Sir 
G. Grierson’s theory of the origin of Aryan vernacular be maitains their 
derivation from the Vedio Language, and explains their variations as due 
to the influence of Non- Aryan speech, mainly Dra vidian; in particular, 
Rengali, Oriya and Assamese are in his opinion all primarily evolved from 
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one and the same Eastern Magadhi Prakrit and the first two have been in- 
fluenced in a secondary degree by Dravidian Speech. To us the most attrac- 
tive Chapters are IT — IV on the names Vanga and Bangla, the geography of 

ancient Bangla, with the connected regions Gauda, Radha, and Vanga 

VI on Bengali phonology and VII — ^IX, a fine study of accent in Sanskrit and 
Bengali and of the Bengali metrical system, which is of especial value as 
the author himself has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is most stimulating and suggestive, 
and that it presents a remarkable mass of interesting facts relating to modern.' 
BengaU.** 

History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Bai Bahadur^ Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
8vo. pp. 1067, Rs. 16-12. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Beng^ali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850 . 
This book has very little affinity with the author's epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the arrangement adopted in 
the present work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been incorporated in 
it. It has been accepted by orientalists everywhere as the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated by many pictures including five coloured ones. 

Sylvain Levi (Paris) — “ I cannot give you praises enough — your work is a 
Chintamani — a Ratnakara, No book about India would I compare with 

yours Never did I find such a realistic sense of literature Pandit and 

Peasant, Yogi and Raja mix together in a Shakespearean way on the stage 
you have built up.’* 

D. C, PhiUott — “ I can well understand the enthusiasm with which the 
work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit,” 

Jules B^och (Paris) — ‘‘ Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, London, June 20, 1912 — ” In his 

narration, as becomes one who is the soul of scholarly candour, he tells those, 
who can read him with sympathy and imagination more about tlie Hindu 
mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather from 60 volumes of im- 
pressions of travel by Europeans. Loti’s picturesque account of the rites 
practised in Travancore temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint records by the side of this un- 
assuming tale of Hindu literature. Mr. Sen may well be proud of the lasting 
monument he has erected to the literature of his native Bengal.” 

The Spectator, June 12, 1912 — ” A book of extraordinary interest to those 
who would make an impartial study of the Bengali mentality and character — 
a work which reflects the utmost credit on the candour, industry and learning 
of its author. Tn its kind his book is a masterpiece — modest, learned, thorough 
and sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning and happy 
industry for the task he has successfully accomplished.” 

Prom a long review by H. Kern in the Bijdrayen of the Royal Institute for 
Taal (translated by Dr. * Kern himself)— “ Fruit of investigation carried 

through many years highly interesting book the reviewer has all to 

admire in the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge 
is derived from it.” 

The Empire, August 81, 1918 — ” As a book of reference Mr. Sen’s work 
will be found invaluable and he is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English enthusiast 
once said that * Bengali unites the mellifluousness of Italian with the power 
possessed by German for rendering- complex ideas.* ” 

5 
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Bengali Ramayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 336. Rs. 7-8. 

In this book the author advances certain theories regarding 
the basic materials upon which the Epic of Valmiki was built 
and the ideals presented therein as also the sources of the 
Bengali Kamayanas and the principles contained in them. 

The Times Literary Supplement, April 7, 1921. — " The Indian Epics 

deserve closer study than they have hitherto received at the hands of the 
average Englishmen of culture. Apart from the interest of the main themes, 
the wealth of imagery and the beauty of many of tjlie episodes, they are store- 
houses of information upon the ancient life of India and a key to the origin 
of customs which still live. Moreover they show many curious affinities to 
Greek literature which suggest the existence of legends common to both 
coim tries 

The main theme of these lectures is the transformation of the old majestic 
Sanskrit epic as it came from the hands oi Valmiki to the more familiar and 
homely style of the modern Bengali versions. The Kamayana, we are told, 
18 a protest against Buddhist monasticisrn, the glorification of the domestic 
virtues, proclaiming that there is no need to look for salvation outside the 
home. The Bengali versions, by reducing the grandeur of the heroic cha- 
racters, to the level of ordinary mortals, bring the epic within the reach of 
the humblest peasant ; they have their own virlucs, just as the simple 
narrative of the Gospels bus its own charm, though it be different in kind 
from that of Isaiah’s majestic cadences.” 

From a review in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society by Sir George 
Grierson — ” This is the most valuable contribution to the literature on the 
Bamasaga which has appeared since Professor Jacobi’s work on the Kamayana 
was published in 1898. The latter was confined to Valmiki *0 famous epic, and 
the present volume, from the pen of the veteran author of the History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, carries the inquiry on to a further stage 
and throws light both on the origins of the story and on its later develop- 
ments.” 

The Yaishnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, by Rai 

Babadur Dinescliandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
12mo. pp. 312. Rs. 1-G. 

The book contains a connected history of the influence of 
Vaishnava Literature of* the Mediaeval Age on the development 
of Bengali Language, with concluding chapters on the relation 
between the Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vnishnavism and Christianity. It clearly shows how 
religion once played a great part in the building up of our 
national literature. 

William Roihensiein. — ” I was delighted with your book, I cannot tell 
you how touched I am to be reminded of that side of your beloved country 
which appeals to me most — a side of which I was able to perceive something 
during my own too short visit to India. In the faces of the best of your 
countrymen T was able to see that spirit of which you write so charmingly in 

your book 80 once more I send you my thanks for the magic carpet you 

sent me, upon which my soul can return to your dear land. May the songs of 
which you write remain to fill this land with their fragrance; you will have 
use of them, in the years before you, as we have need of all that is best in 
the songs of our own seers in the dark waters through which we are steering.” 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 26th April, 1918 
— ” It 19 an authentic record of the religious emotion and thought of th^t 
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wonderful land of Bengal which few of its Western rulers, we suspect, have 
rightly comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy but simply frcm 
want of precisely what Mr. Sen better than any one living, better than Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore himself, can supply.” 

J, D. Anderson^ Esq., Professor, Cambridge University — ” I have read 
more than half of it. I propose to send with it, if circumstances leave me 
the courage to write it, a short Preface (which I hope you will read with 
pleasure even if you do not think it worth publication) explaining why, in the 
judgment of a very old student of all your works, your book should be read 
not only in Calcutta, but in London, and Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge. 
I have read it and am reading it with great delight and profit and very real 
sympathy. ’ * 


Chaitanya and His Age (Ramtanu Lahiri Fellowship Lec- 
tures for 1919 and 1921), by Rai Baliadnr Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt., with a Foreword by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi. Demy 8vo. pp. 453. Rs. 6-0. 

The book gives a complete and consistent history of 
CThaiianya, his religious views, and of the sects that follow his 
religion, with an account of the condition of Bengal before the 
advent of the gre«at subject of the memoirs. Everything dealt 
vvitli in the book is based on old authority. 


Chaitanya and His Companions, by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 341. 
Rs. 2-0. 

The book jiresents short life-sketches of Sri Chaitanya and 
his Bhaktas with a general history of the Vaishnava doctrine and 
a comparative study of mysticism (occidental and oriental). 

Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. Dcrny 8vo. pp. 184. Rs. 4-4. 

• 

The book throws light on the linguistic features of the 
earliest period of our modern prose literatuie (1800 to 1857) and 
gives many interesting specimens of the ever-changing forms of 
our progressive speech. In fact, it is a history of the evolution 
of modem Bengali Prose. 

Vanga Sahitya Parichaya or Typical Selections from Old 
Bengali Literature, edited by Rai Baliadiir Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2087. Rs. 16-12. 

These volumes contain specimen writings of known or un- 
known Bengali authors from the ancient times down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, thus showing the development of the 
Bengali style and Bengali language. The meanings of old and 
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difficult words and phrases have been fully given on each page in 
foot-notes. Several beautiful coloured pictures illustrate the 
Volumes, 

Sir George Gnerson — “ Invaluable work That I have yet read 

iJjrough its li)00 pages 1 do not pretend, but what I have read has filled me with 
admiration for the industry and learning displa^'ed. It is a worthy sequel to 
your monumental History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may safely say, 
'finis coronat opus,' How i wish that a similar w'ork could be compiled foa- 
othcr Indian languages, specially for Hindi.” 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Eai Bahadur Bineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp; 404. Rs. 4-4. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Folktales and 
through the mii-ror of some of these tales shows the ancient 
customs and thoughts of the people of Bengal — ^the materials of 
hidden historical knowledge which may go a great way towards 
the reconstruction of a history of this province. 

Eastern Bengal Ballads — Mymensingh, by Rai Baliadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Royal 8vo. In two 
parts, complete in 900 pages. Vol. I, Part I. Rs. 7-8. 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika), Vol. I, Part II. Rs. 5-0. 

This volume contains an English rendering of the original 
Bengali ballads with an introduction by the compiler in Part 1 
and the Bengali text in Part II. 'I’here are eleven pen and ink 
sketches attached to the work and a literary map indicating the 
position of the villages connected with the incidents of the 
ballads has been appended to Part I. The excellence of these 
ballads which reveal altogether a new find of supreme interest in 
the field of old Bengali literature has been attested to by 
European critics and Lord Ronaldshay says in the forewor<l 
written by him that “these ballads should prove a mine of wealth 
alike to the philologist dnd the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner thought 
and feeling of the people.'* 

Do. Vol. II — (in the press,) 

Kavikankan Ghandi, Part I, edited by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, Charuchandra Banerjee and Hrishikesli 
Basu. Rs. 6-0. 

In the preface of the book there is an interesting account of 
the original manuscripts of the Chandikavya preserved in the 
temple of Singhabahini attached to the house of the poet at 
Damunya. The present edition which is based on a copy of tha 
original manuscripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
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and contains 350 pages of Boyal 8vo. size. Babu Charuchandra 
Banerjee, one of the editors, has written a very elaborate com- 
mentary on the poem which will be published in a separate 
volume. 

Chandimangalbodhini or JNotes on Kavikankanchandi, Fart 
1. By Charuchandra Banerjee. Boyal 8vo. pp. 672. 
Es. 6. 

In this book the author, who is also one of the joint-editors 
of the text of Kavikankanchandi, has given a very elaborate com- 
mentary on Part I of the text already published by the Uni- 
versity. 

Gopichandra, edited by Eai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. and Mr. Basantaranjan Kay. Part 1, 
Boyal 8vo. pp. 311. Ks. 4-8. 

Do. Part II, Boyal 8vo. pp. 434. Bs. 6-0. 

It is a recension of the story of Baja Gopichandra, one of 
the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Bengal, as taken down from 
oral recitation in Northern Bengal. The text has been supple- 
mented by different other recensions from Bengal, as printed by 
other scholars. 


Early Bengali Prose, by S. K. Mitra. Demy 8vo. pp. 184. 
Ks. 3-0. 


The book contains a few typical specimens of old Bengali 
Prose which was written before the advent of British rule and 
the establishment of the printing press in Bengal. By the com- 
pilation of this volume, the author bas established the fact that 
there existed a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of the Fort 
William College oi^^even Baja Bammohan Boy ever dreamt of 
creating a general prose style. 

Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Premchand 
Roy ch and Studentship thesis, 1917), by S. K. De, 
M.A., D.Lit. Demy 8vo. pp. 530. Rs. 8-6. 

It is a historical review of the course of Bengali literature 
from its decadence after Bharatchandra’s death to its rejuvena- 
tion under the British influence with a background of social and 
political history. The materials have been collected from 
sources hitherto inaccessible to many. 
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The more 1 peruse your intensely interesting and excellently written work 
on Bengali liLeruture, the more does it ifascinate me. You liave left no stone 
unturned to present to tlie reader an exhaustive liistory, in fact, I venture to 
say, the inopt complete and valuable work on the subject that has as yet been 
published.” — Prof, J. F. Blumhardt, London. 

” It is a work involving much intelligent and diligent research 

— Prof, A. B. Keith, Edinburgh, 

The book has also been highly admired by Professors like J. D, Ander- 
son, Sylvain Leiu, F. E. Pargtter, Ju'lcs Bloch, etc., etc, 

The Origin of Bengali Script (Jubilee Research Prize, 
1918), by Kakbaldas Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 
122. Rs. 3-0. 

The book gives a history of the development of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is a valuable contrbution to Indian Paleeography. 

Glimpses of Bengal Life. By Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 321. Rs. 4. 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 
1915 as E-amtanu Lahiri Research Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. U'he work throws light on many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history of Bengal. The last 
chapter contains stray notes on some Bengali ballads, the Mina- 
chotan or iho snruj of (Juraksanaih, on ('handidas, CJiaiianijidH 
desertion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali poetry, 

^Matriculation Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 400. 
Rs. 2-8. 

*Intermediate Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 432. 
Rs. 3-0. 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijay- 
chandra Mazumdar, Vol. T. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 


Do. Vol. IT. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. m. Royal 8vo. pp. 519. Rs. 11-4 per copy or 
Rs. 22-8 for the full set of 3 Vols. 

The special feature of this work is that in the introductory 
essays (8 in number) the historical and social background of the 


Text Book. 
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literature of Orissa has been clearly laid out, the hitherto un- 
settled chronology of the early poets has been definitely settled, 
the characteristic peculiarities of Oriya literature have been 
noted, the origin of Oriya Language has been for the first time 
carefully traced, and the merits of leading writers of various 
times have been critically considered. 


Assamiya Sahityer Ghaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami, 
M.R.A.S., F.E.A.S., of Assam Civil Service and Editor 
of “ Hema-Kosha/’ 

The book consists of three Volumes. In it the Assamese 
literature has been treated in six different periods on Historical 
and Philological considerations. The first period or gitiyuga (600 
A.H. — 800 A.D.) deals with the Cradle soUgs, the Pastoral songs, 
the Bihu songs and the ballads of Assam. The second period 
(800 A.D. — 1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third or Pre-Vaisnav period (1200 A.D. — 
1450 A.D.) the translation of the Puranas and the Barnayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time by writers like 
llema Saraswati, Madhaba Kandali and Pitambara Dwija to 
prepare the way for Vaishnavism. In the fourth period or the 
Vaisnavite period (1450 A.D. — 1800 A.D.) in which all the great 
writers of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Vaishnavism. The 
fifth period or the period of expansion begins about 1600 A.D. 
with the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country and 
extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the country came 
under the British rule. This period was marked by great 
literary activity. The sixth period commences in 1800 A.D. and 
continues up to the present time. 

Vol. I — Contains selections from the first three periods be- 
sides an Introduction in English dealing with the 
history of the language and literature . {In the Press.) 

Vol. II — Contains selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I — Vaisnava Period, pp. 420. Royal 8vo. 
Rs. 6-0. 

Part II — Vaisnava Period, pp. 421-820. Royal 
8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Part in — Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

Part rV — Period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1479. 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0, 
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VoL III, Modem Period — Contains selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic words with mean- 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I — pp. 347. Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

Part II — pp. 348-648. Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

This work is divided into 6 books. Each book has an intro- 
duction in English and contains extracts from works of classical 
Hindi writers on the subject. 

Book I — Bardic Poetry — Contains extracts from the Prithiraj 
Haaau of Chand Bardai, the Bisaldco Rasau of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Cliarit of Kesava Das, the Shivaraj Bhushana and the 
Shiva Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhatra Prakash of Gore Lai, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Nama of Murlidhar, the Hamir Rasau 
of Jodh Baj, the Stijan Charita of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Royal 8vo. pp. 351. Rs. 6-0. 

Book II — The Krishna Cult — In this book the complier has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Ghhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das, These writers have described loves of Krishna and Radha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 383. Rs. 6-0. 

Book III — Tulsi Dp-s — whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Mediaeval poetry 
‘ stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an account of his various works. Royal 8vo. pp. 
291. Rs. 6-0. 

Book rV — With a learned foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Oanganaih Jha, Af.A., D.Ltff., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints. — ^The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Ramananda, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govinda Singh and Mira Bai, Royal 8vo. pp. 390. Rs. 6-0. 

Book V — ^Arts Poetioa — This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
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which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayikabhed. Royal Bvo. pp. 275. Rs. 3. 

Book VI, Part I — Other Poets (with a brief history of the 

Hindi Language) — ^In this book extracts are given from the writ- 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Rahim, 
Raskhen, Mubarak, Usman, Scnapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Royal 8vo. pp. 324. Rs. 3. 

Book VI, Part II — Other Poets- Begins with a liiHlorg of the 
Hindi Literature witli an appendix containing notes on thti 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasa, the Punjabi, the Maithili, the Mar- 
w'ari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 10 well-known Hindi writers ending witli 
the great Harish Chandra of Biaiaros. Royal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Lrobabte price Rs. 6. 

""It is needless to say that selections made by this Master of Hindi are 
admirably done. We shall eagerly await the succeeding volumes f for which 
as for these we are confident of an enthusiastic reception.’* — The Hindustan 
HevteWf for July, 1923. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 5-0. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

(Prescribed by the University for different examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Mouivi 

Mahammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Sliirazi, Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 

pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

*Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 
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Text Book. 
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* I. A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Mahammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 

* I. A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Mahammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 146. Rs. 2-0. 

* I. A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Rs. 2-0. 

* B. A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo. pp. 144. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 88. Rs. 1-8. 

* Do. do. n. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-8. 

B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 75. Rs. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course (oJd Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 157. Rs. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. Rs. 2. 

* M.A. Persian Course. ..Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Rs. 2-8. 


5. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
8vo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

Or Tree of Wisdom — a metrical translation in Tibetan of a 
Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajna danda written by 
Nagarjuna. The present publication is an English version of 
the Tibetan work, the text and the translation being printed on 
opposite pages. 


• Text Book. 
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6 . ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 
Ks. 2-8. 


* 

Do. 

do. 

Part II. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. Re. 

1-0. 

* 

Do. 

do. 

Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Rs. 

2-8. 


Do. 

do. 

Part IV. Crown 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 

2-8. 


* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Eev. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Es. 1-4. 

* Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Ee. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 136. Es. 2-8. 

Do. do. for University students. Ee. 1-0. 

This book points out the fundamental ideas* regarding 
poetry, contained in the works of Wordsworth, Coleiidge, 
Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains and applies them 
to some extent, with a view to helping students to think out the 
subject for themselves. 


On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Es. 7-8. 

This book embodies a series of lectures on the writings of 
these three poets, and a comparative review of their work®. 

* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrim- 

geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Es. 2-0. 

* Modern Thought. Crown 8vo. pp. 212. Es. 1-12. 

A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of English 
writers like John Stuart Mill, Loi’d Haldane, and others. 

* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1-8. 


• Text Book. 
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* Select Readings from English History, I. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 75. As. 9. 

*Do. do. II. Crow'n 8vo. pp. 111. As. 10. 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 

Rs. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vn. pp. 331 . Rs. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Rs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 

Rs. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids iHradcrfiltip LcrAurcs delirercd 
at thr ('•dcaita Univf'rsity), bv (.’. K. Cullis, M.A., 
Pli.lX, I). Sc. Vol. I, Suj). Royal Svo. p]>. 442. 

F>}(ilis]i price 24.v. net. 

CoNlcnlft --(Miaj) 1 — Iiiirodiiction of Jic(‘,tanj^ulnr Matrit‘(‘s 

and Dotcrniiiinids 

1 1— Afl’iR'ts of tlio Filomoiits and Derived Pro 
ducts of a Matrix or Doterminoid. 

, II] -Sivjuonecs .and thf‘ Affects of D(‘ri\'('(l 
Setjueiira's 

^ Afftats of Dtirived i\latri(‘os and J_)<‘rive(l 
Doterininoid^ 

^ Expansion of a Deicriuinoid . 

VI— I^roperties of a Product formed liy a 
(di.aiii of Matrix l^^ictors. 

YII — Deterininoid of a IVoduct formed by ca 
Chain of Alatrix Factors. 

VTTI — Alatriees of Alinor Doterininoids. 

TX — llanh of a Alatrix and Connections Ix*- 
tweim the Hows of a Matrix. 

,, X — Ylatrix Equation of tlu' First Dof.»ree. 

Xl---Sohition of Any System of Lin(*ar 
A \ gebr a,i c E(] ii ati oi i s 

• Text Book. 

"I The riyJti of puhheation of this booh if! held Jfij and copies may he had of the 
Cambridge Univcrsifij Piess, Fetter Lane, London, K. C. 4. 
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Prof. CulIiH wall earn Ujc f^n-atitudc of inatheinatical studoiits for affording 
ing tliem tlie opporiunjiy of obtaining a right perspective of an important 
branch of pure inathcrnatics, wdioso developments bo far have appeared in 
Bcatt^^red notes and nienioirs not always easy of access. Examples arc 
abundant, and, w'lule a large nnrnber of tlicm arc illustraLivc, there is a good 
collection of suggestive exercises indicating the directions in which fiirtlier 
original w'ork may ho dono.— T/ie Journal of Education. 

Tlie chief feature of this book is that it deals with rectangular matrices 
and determinoids a‘^ distinguislicd from stpiarc mat.rices and determinants, 
the determinoid of a rectangular matrix being related to it just as a deter- 
minant IS related to a square matrix. 'Hie author endeavours to set forth a 
a complete theory of tliese two subjects, and usi's the first volume to give the 
most fundamental portions of llie tlieorv. Two more volumes are promised, 
f.lie second to give the more advanced portions of tiie theory, and the tliird 
its appli(!ations. 

Tills IS innv ground and the author has done a sjdcndid juece of work and 
W’ilh the puhlisliers dt'serves much credit — Mathematical Teacher (Siftacuse, 
(U.S.A.) 

"'Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. 11. Rnp. Royal ftvo. 
])p. 57S. Englisii Price 42.s. not. 

: — C’haj) XII — Com pound Matrica’s 

,, XI L — delations bidwooii the Eloinents aiirj 
iNIinor I )id.i‘riijiuaiits of a Matrix. 

,, XIV — Some Pi'ojicrlioR of Square Matric.es 

,, XV— liaiiks ol‘ Matrix lT’o<iu(*ts and Matrix 
Far* tors 

XVI — j^himgradunt Vransfunnatioiis of a 
Matrix whose Elements are C’oiistants. 

XVll — Some Matrix Ek^uatiops of the Soeoiid 
J)cg:ree 


,, XVllJ — 'Jdie ]!lxtra\ agauees of JMatriees and of 
Spamdets in HoiuogerK'ous Spaee. 

,, XIX — The JTiratomy aiid Orthotomy of Two 

, Matrices and of Two Spaeelets ol 

He imogenoous Space 

The outstanding featuie ol llu* w-ork, wdiieh the autlior properly mh- 
phaaiscs, is t-he detailed discussion of rectangular, as distinguished from 
square, matrices. For this reason alone the woik ought In give a great 
stimulus to tlie subject, and we hope that the publication of tlic w liole trcatiM* 
wall not be long delaved. I'nt-ii it is finislied. it will be diflieult if not me 
pi^ssible, to give a proper appreciation of it, especially as tbe autlior introdiieiLs 
so many new symbols and teebuiea-l tiuans. One thing, bovvosei, is certain 
we now liave tlie outlines of a ealeiihis of matiiecs in wbicli the ojiorations of 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication are dcrimte.-- ,Va/a/c. 


* The right of pnblinition of this hook is held by and copies may be had of the 
Cambridge E niversity Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
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TJie present voluiTie wortliily iiiaintajns tJ)e traditions of the Cambridge 
University i’ress, and is a most valuable addition to the rapidly growing 
series of ^oiu^les for wliicli tlie Readership at ilie University of Calcutta is 
responsible . — Science Progress. 

* Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Koyal 8vo. 
pp. XX + G82. English price £3. 3s. net. 

(Jontenis: — Chap. XX — The Irresoluble and Irreducible 

Pactors of Kational Integral Func- 
tions. 

,, XXI — Kesultants and Eliminants of Kational 

Integral Functions and Equations. 

,, XXII — Symmetric Functions of the Elements 

of Similar Sequences. 

,, XXIII — The Potent Divisors of a Kational 

Functional Matrix. 

,, XXIV — Equi potent Transformations of Ka- 

tional Integral Finictional Matrices . 

,, XXV — Kational Integral Functions of a 

Square Matrix. 

,, XXVI — Equipment Transformations of a 

Square IMatrix whose Elements are 
Constants. 

,, XXVII — Commutants. 

,, XXVITI — Commutants of Commutants. 

. , XXIX — Invariant Transformands. 

Appendices. 


Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Dcterininoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.I)., D.Sc. Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 191. 

Rs. 11-4. 

This volume deals with rational integral functions of several 
scalar variables as also with functional matrices. 

* Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsytli, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. Rs. 11-4. 

The author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of principles 
and generalities that belong to the initial stages of the theory of 
functions of two complex variables. The consideration of re- 
lationa between independent variables and dependent variables 
has been made more complete with illustrations in this publica- 
tion. 


* T?ie right of publication of this book is held by and copies may be had of the 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
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Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I (Premchand Roy- 
chand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Ks. 1-14. 

Do. do. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 3-12. 

It deals with certain interesting problems in n-dimensional 
Geometry, the method adopted being one of deduction from first 
principles. The second part contains certain interesting results 
in the Geometry of Ilyper-spaccs, which is now recognised as an 
indispensable part of that science with extensive applications in 
mathematical Physics. In the treatment of subject-matter, the 
easiest possible methods have been adopted, so that the dis- 
cussions can be followed by an ordinary student of Mathematics 
without a knowledge of Higher Mathematics. 


Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Rs. 6-8. 

The first edition of th^ work published some years back was 
designed to meet the syllabus prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta for the Master’s Degree and ink‘nded as an introductory 
course suitable for students of higher Geometry. The present 
Volume, which is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
the earlier one, includes new materials together with recent 
researches which would not only be of use to the students for 
the Master’s Course, but also would encourage independent 
thinking in students of higher studies engaged in research work 

Do. do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. 

Rs. 4-4. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 

Parametric Co-efficient (Griifith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadliyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Ks. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt has been successfully made in this book by the 
author to place the foundation of vector- analysis on a basis in- 
dependent of any reference to cartesian co-ordinates and to 
establish the maip theorems of that analysis directly from first 
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principles as also to develop the differential and integral calculus 
of vectors from a new point of view. 


Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakravarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Bs. 3-12. 

The subject of the book is an enquiry into the nature of so- 
lutions of differential equations, chiefly with reference to their 
geometrical interpretation, and the investigation of the connec- 
tion that exists between the complete primitive and singular 
solution. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections {Preinehand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. G6. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

The book is an astronomical work by the great scholar 
Brahmagupta. It contains the commentary called Vasana- 
Bhaaya by Ameraja. 


VIII. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-1*6. 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 2-4. 

It traces the changes due to the sequence of discoveries in 
the domain of Physical Sciences during 1875-1908. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 3-6. 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developments of 
electro- magnetic theory into a connected and convenient form. 
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♦Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Es. 8-1. 

The book traces the development of optioHl theories from the 
earliest times to the present day. Its subject-matter being the 
one great general problem of modem Physics, it will be really 
helpful to understand the relation between the different theories, 
so that one may be clear as to how much is known for certain 
and how much is mere speculation. 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc. and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical introduction by 
P. C. Mahalauobis) . Demy 8vo. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 

English rendering of the original papers by A. Einstein and 
H. Minkowski. 

Moleculap Diffraction of Light, by C. V. Raman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

In this book the author discusses the general theory of the 
molecular scattering of light in all refractive media, including in 
a comprehensive survey, the case of gases, vapours, liquids, 
crystals, and amorphous solids. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Eay, Kt., C.I.E., 

D.Sc., Ph.D. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 

2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut. -Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basil, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kgpt in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0. 

The book contains botanical description, names in vernacu- 
lars, properties and uses of over 1,300 Indian plants. Neatly 
printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) with clear illustrations 
in above 1 ,000 royal 4to-sized lithographic plates. A very raro 
and valuable work of reference to Botanists, medical men, 
manufacturers of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments. 

“ To real investigators in this field fof indigenous systems of medicine) 

the monumental work on Indian Medicinal Plante ought to be indispensable 

Apart from the value of the book to the medical profession, it is helpful also 
in tapping the resourcea of the country for the manufacture of drugs .*' — New 
India. 

* The right of publication of this book is held by the Cambridge University 

Press. 

t The sale of the book is restricted within India. 

7 
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** The Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest Departments of 
British India should make use of the information brought together in this 
monumental work. All Native States should have medical plant gardens and 
pharmaceutical lab^atories and their Agricultural and Forest Departments 
should be provided with copies of this book. Now that it has been published, 
the educated section of the public should insist that all indigenous physicians of 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able to scientific* 
ally identify the plants they use .** — Modern Review. 


3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Chemistry and Toxicology, of Nerium Odorum with a des- 
cription of a neicly separated Principle. (Goate’s Me- 
morial Prize, 1901), by Eai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Es. 3-12. 

A treatise on the properties of Nerium Odorum, the sweet- 
scented oleander, known by the name of Karabi or Kaner. 


Terminalia Arjuna (Coate's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Glioshal, L.M.S. Es. 3-12. 

The book gives a description of the plant and explains its 
popular uses, chemical composition, and therapeutic action. 


Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Es.' 3-12. 

A treatise on Diabetes — a disease most widely prevalent in 
Lower Bengal. 


Studies on Haemolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Pb.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Es. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Es. 4-8. 


Among several other new facts brought to light by the 
author by the study of the physical aspects of heemolysis, two 
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discoveries, viz,, the fallacy of the heemozonic value of blood, 
as worked out by Sir A. E. Wright, and a new method 
of testing blood, are of great value. All these are explicitly 
dealt with in this work. 


Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo. pp. 172, by G irindranatli 
Mukhopadbyay, B.A., M.D. {Griffith Memorial Prize, 
1909). Es. 9-0. 

Do. do. (Por Members of the Senate and Syndicate). 

Es. 6-0. 


“ The book represents many years of laborious investigations — a 

work of real research and erudition. It is undoubtedly the most iinportant 
W'ork upon this subject which has yet been written in the English language. 
It is full of interesting informations and is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Medical science. Dr. Mukerjee is a pioneer in this field of re- 
search. It is of course impossible in a short notice to give an adequate ac- 
count of a scientific work devo^^^d to a siiecial study, but his discovery that 
the surgical instruments in use in Europe were only modifications of those 
used by our surgeons in ancient days is no doubt startling. The book is ex- 
haustive, original and informing and it reflects the utmost credit on the in- 
dustry, learning and research of its author. From many neglected, forgotten 
and unexiiected corners, he has accumulated a mass of materials and compiled 
a systematic account of the instruments used by the Hindu Surgeons, about 
8,000 years ago. A field of study which is uuknowm to many is here made 
accessible to all by the labour of an Indian. It has the advantage of being 
W'ritten by one, who is not only a noted Kurgeoab of Calcutta but is also a 

profound Sanskrit scholar No brief analysis of Dr. Mukerjee ’s work is 

possible. The work is divided into nine chapters, in which he describes each 
instrument by its Sanskrit name with a comparative study of similar instru- 
ments from the surgical catalogues of other nations. Besides, there is a 
learned preface, and a carefully prepared index of Sanskrit and English 
words. The book is of extraordinary interest to those who w'ould make an 
impartial study of the surgery of the Hindus. The foot-notes contain the 
Sanskrit originals, the source of Dr. Mukerjee’s descriptions of the instru- 
luents. The subject of ancient Indian medical literature has been little 
noticed by the European scholars. The c-ontributions from Wilson, Wise, 
Jolly, Cordier and Hoernle arc no doubt important but their works cannot 
compare with the present in the amount of original research and complete 
mastery of tlio subject. Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming gratitude the 
help he had derived from his predecessors in this field of research. One is 
impressed as he advances through this valuable work that the autlior has 
spared no pains to make the work useful and instructive ” — Bengalee. 

“ The results of your investigations have been a revelation to 

me In any case, a perusal of your two volumes must convince any 

unprejudiced reader that the development of the healing art in India must 
always occupy an important place in the history of civilisation. We hear a 
great deal of ‘ culture ’ now^-a-days, and it does not always wear a benefi- 
cent aspect. But peace has her victories as well as war, and it is evident 
that the humane achievements of the Indian disciples of Aesculapius can no 
longer be ignored. It is a pleasant reflection that henceforth the medicine and 
surgery of the East will be allied in harmonious conjunction with the same 
sciences as cultivated in the West, and the happiest results may bo expected 
from their sisterly rivalry *’ — Charles H. Tawney, 
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History of Indian Medicine, by the same author. Boyal 
8vo. pp. 303. Es. 6-0. 

Do. Part II — (in the press). 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the De- 
partment of Letters). Eoyal 8vo. pp. 28G. Es. 9. 

It contains tho complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhiia/ one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on 
Indian medicine. 


4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. Giuflfrida-Euggori (translated from Italian by Haran- 
chandra Chakladar, M.A.). Eoyal 8vo. pp. 110. Es. 1-8. 

It gives an account of the anthropometric characteristics in 
respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal index of living 
subjects with additional information on the subject obtained by 
tho author from different sources. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES. 

These volumes contain essays contributed by the friends and 
admirers of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the occasion of 
the Silver Jubilee of his attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law 
of the University of Calcutta. — 

Its. A. 

Vol. I, Arts & Letters, 1921, Royal 8vo. pp. 621 ... 11 4 

Vol. II, Science, 1922, Royal 8vo. pp. 484 ... 11 4 

Vol. Ill, Orienialia, Part 1, Royal 8vo. pp. 524 11 4 

Do. 2 Royal 8vo. pp. 757 ... 11 4 

Do. 8* 


In the Pre«« 
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Individual papers contributed to the Volumes may be bought 
separately at the following rates fixed according to their size. 


Not exceeding 16 pages 
Above 16 Out not e.tcttding 32 pages 
„ 32 pages „ 64 „ 

„ 64 „ „ 128 


Bs. ft. p, 
0 12 0 
12 0 
1 14 0 
3 14 0 


Volume I. Rs. 11-4. 

Contents — 

* 1. J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S. — A Narrative 

of Bengal Transactions. 

2. Shishirkurnar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. — The Romantic 
Element in the Modern Philosophy of Mathematics. 

3. J. C. Coyaji, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S. — Charac- 
teristics of Ancient Indian Trade. 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A. — Survival of Old Hindu 
Institution in Maharastra. 

5. E. E. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— Megiddo; 
A Study of Military History. 

0. Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.L. — Origin of Language. 

7. Ramchandra Rau Basavarsu, M.A., L.T. (Madras), 
F.R.E.S. — Some Features of Banking in India. 

8. Mohinimohan Bhattacharji, M.A., B.L. — Picodeller Mi- 
randola: An Italian Neo-Platonist. 

9. J itendraprasad Niyogi, M.A. — Custom and Transit 
Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early British Rule. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.) — Politics of 
Islam. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, M.A. — History of Indian Com- 
merce, 1765-1813. 

12. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. — The Guild in 
Modem India. Its Constitution and Expansions. 

13. , Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. — KanCs Ethical Theory. 

14. Bejoykumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard) — ^Land Transport 
in Mediaeval India. 

15. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen) — Sankara 
and Prof. James Ward. 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late R. E. — ^Knowledge and 
Power. 

17. Harimohan Bhattacharyya Kavyatirtha, M.A. — The 
Doctrine of Maya and the Result of Modern Science. 

18. Sitaram Banerjee, M.A., B.L. — A Plea for an Indivi- 
dualization of Punishment. 
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19. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) — On the 
Nature of Immediate Experience in the Light of Contemporary 
Epistemological Discussions. 

20. Nirmalchandra Chatterjee, M.A. — The Chait Sing 
Tragedy. 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen) — Coleridge as a 
Thinker. 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., F.R.E.S. — The New Yellow Peril. 

23. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras) — Contemporary English 
Poetry. 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon.) — Education and 
Heconstruciion in England. 

25. II. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen) — The Philosophy 
of Anarchy and the Idea of Time. 

26. Kadhakamal Mookerjeo, M.A., Ph.D. — The Data of 
Begional Economics. 

27. R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), I.E.S. — Imperial 
Federation. 


Volume II, Science. Rs. 11-4. 

Contents : 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Jena). D.Sc. : 

Hemipteric Matrices. 

2. S. N. Bal, M.Sc, (Michigan): 

Cephaleuras Virescens, Kunzi (with plates). 

3. D, N. Wadia, M.A., B.Sc. (Bom.): 

Formation of a White Garnet as the End-product of 
the Series of Changes ' initiated by Sanssuritisation 
(with Plate). 

4. Sir P. C. Pay, Kt., C.T.E., D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S., and l\ianiklal Dey, M.Sc.: 

Interaction «f)f I'liio-nreu witli Mono., Di- and Tri- 
cliloracetic Acids and Monochloracctic Eser. 

5. Hemchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. : 

On the Occurrence of Francolite in Stony Meteorites. 

6. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. (Lend.), Dr. es Sc. (Paris) : 

Temperature Coefficients of Physiological Processes. 

7. S. P. Bose, M.A., F.L.S. : 

Spore-cuJturo of Panaeolus Cyanescens, B. & BB. 
(with Plate). 

8. G. de P. Cotter, B.A., F.G.S.; 

On J^dian Fossil Plants and the Gondwana 
Continent. 

9. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc., M.D. : 

A Revision of the Family Ophryasoolecidae Glaus 
(with Plates). 
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10. N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

A Study in Inhibition of Association. 

11. Priyadaranjari Pay, M.xA., and Pulinbihari Sarkar, 
M.Sc. : 

Compounds of Hexamelhylenctetraniline with Com- 
plex Metallocyanides and Metallocyanic Acids. 

12. Jnanendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc. : 

The Coagulation of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols. 

13. N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A.. Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

On the Disintegrative Function of Attention. 

14. Pasiklal Datta, D.Sc. : 

Additive and condensation Products of Trinitro-n- 
Cresol. 

15. C. V. Paman, M.A. (Madras), D.Sc. : 

Acoustical Knowledge of the Hindus. 

16 Prafullachandra Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin), and 
Judhishtlurchandra Das. ^I.Sc. : 

On Tautomeric Changes in Phenylhydrozones of 
Orthoaldclndic and 1-4-aldehydic Acids. 

17. P. J. Brubl/D.Sc.. F.G.S., F.C.S., I.S.O. : 

On Pasp alm Digitaria and Anastrophus : A Study 
(with Plates). * 

18. Prafullachandra Guha, JI.Sc. : 

Behaviour of Phonyidithiocabazinic Acid towards 
Various Thiohnlogenated compounds. 

19. E. Vredenburg, B.Sc.. B.T., A.P.C.S., A.P.S.M. : 

Concerning the Granites and Pegmatites of the 
Indian J^eninsula. 

20. Sisirkumar Mitra, D.§c, : 

On Diffraction of Light by Apertures having the 
Form of a Segment of a Circle (with Plate). 

21. Hemchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. : 

Notes on the Panchet Keptile. 

22. Jitendranath Pakshit. M.Sc., F.S.C. : 

Estimation of Morphine, Codeine and Narcotine in 
Indian Opium. 

23. Govardhanlal Datta, M.A. : 

Some Experiments in Pipple Motion (with Plate). 

24. Jnanendrachandra Ghosh, D.Sc. : 

Ionisation of Electrolytes in Solution (with tables). 

25. D. N. Mallik, B.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. (Dublin), I.E.S. : 

Pelativity of Time and Space. 

26. Haripada Maiti, M.A. : 

A. Study of Fatigue and Endurance. 

27. Shyamadas Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D.,: 

A General Theorem in the Geometry of a Plane 
Curve, 
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28. Surendrachandra Dhar, M.Sc. : 

Direct Beplacement of Negative Groups by Halogens. 

29. Maurice Freohet: 

Esquisse d*une Theorie des Ensembles Abstraits. 
80. Kaiikumar Kumar, M.Sc. : 

Equilibrium in the Fractional Precipitation of Sil- 
ver Chloride and Silver Bromide. 

31, Lilananda Gupta, M.Sc. : 

Some Metallic Arsenates and Phosphates. 

82. Manmathanath Ray, M.A., B.L. : 

On the Mobius Surface and Cone of the Fourth 
Degree (with Plates). 

33. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc. : 

On Harmonics associated with an Ellipsoid. 

34. The College of Science, Calcutta and its Activities 

(with Plates). 


Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents : 

1. A, Foucher, D.Litt. : 

The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and Java. 

2. F. E. Pargiter, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. (Retd.): 

Atatayin : an Old Legal Term. 

3. Indracleva Tiwari, M.A. (Benares) : 

The Concept of Purusha in Sankhya Philosophy. 

4. Upendranath Ghoshal, M.A. : 

The Brahmanical Conception of the Science of 
Politics. 

5. Gaurnnganath Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.A. : 

The Art of Gandhara. 

6. Akshaykumar Sarkar, M.A. : 

The Particularity of the Hindu History and the 
Genius of the Hindu People. 

7. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. : 

Early Indian Seamen. 

8. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Dravidian Elements in Indian Polity. 

9. Rai Sahib Dineschandra Sen, B.A. : 

Domestic Element in the Popular Creeds of Bengal. 

10. Satischandra Chatterji, M.A. : 

On the Ascertainment of Pramana in the Nyaya, 

11. Dineschandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. : 

Paninian Studies in Bengal. 

12. O. O. Gangoly, M.A., B.L. : 

On some Iconographio Parallels. 
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18. Badhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Ancient Hindu Education as evidenced by the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

14. Surendranath Das-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. : 

General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy. 

15. G. Howells, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., B.D. : 

The Syrian Christian Church in India : its Origin 
and History. 

16. L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., F.B.A.I. : 

Anthropology of the Boman Catholics of the Latin 
Bites in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

17. Haranchandra Chakladar, M.A. : 

,, Sidelights on Social Life in Ancient India : 

Studies in Vatsy ay ana's Kamasutra. 

18. B. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) : 

Valmiki as he reveals himself in his Poems. 

19. Kalichbeg F. Mirza : 

A Mysterious Coincidence in the History of the 
Mahomedan World. 

20. Arun Sen, B.A. (Cantab.) : 

The Piprawa Relics. 

21. Hemchandra Ray, M.A. : 

Was State- Socialism known in Ancient India? 

22. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. (Bom.), J.P. : 

Influence of Bengali on Gujarati. 

23. Aga M. Kazim Shirazi : 

Nau-ruz. 

24. Nanigopal Majumdar, M.A. : 

The Sue Vihar Copper-plate of the Reign of 
Eaniska. 

25. Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A. : 

The Guru in Sikhism. 

26. D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D.: 

Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents : 

1. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D.: 

The Laksmanasena Era. 

2. B. C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L. : 

The Origin and Character of the Purana Literature. 

3. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A. : 

The Dative Plural in Pali. 

4. Mahamahopadhyay Ganganatha Jha, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Bodhayana’s Prayascitta for Sea-Voyage, 
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6. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A, (Cantab,), Ph,D. (Wurz.)» 
Bar-at-Law : 

A Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX. 

6. Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. : 

Origins of Indian Civilisation. 

7. . Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 

(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) : 

Some Iranian Forms of Invocation to God. 

8. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya : 

Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upanisads. 

9. Mshamahopadhyay Satischandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D. : 

Introduction of the Alphabet into Tibet. 

10. Dhireshchandra Acharyya, Vidyaratna, Sastri, M.A., 
B.L. : 

The Doctrine of Bevelation in the Eigveda. 

11. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., 

D.Litt.. LL.D.: 

The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and 
Paisaci Prakrit (with two plates). 

12. I. J. S. Taraporewala. B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at-Law : 

13. John Van Manen ; 

Kacche Phalu : a Tibetan Moralist. 

14. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) : 

The Taziks of the Nirang-i Sraosa Yast (with a 
genealogical table). 

15. Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. (Cal.) : 

Gonarda*, le Berceao de Gonardiya. 

16. Sushilkumar De, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) ; 

The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Poetics. 

17. Ram Karan, Vidyaratna: 

History of the Rathors (with a genealogical table). 

18. R. L. Turner, M.A. (Cantab.) : 

The 6 and o Vowels in Gujarati. 

19. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard): 

The Original Sakuntala, 

20. Nagendranath Ghose, M.A., B.L. : 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata: a Sociologi- 
cal Study. 

31. Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A.: 

P^cline of Buddhism m India aud it*9 Cauip^S, 
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22. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A. : 

Some Notes on Ancient Geography. 

29 . K. Amrita Row, M.A., B.T. (Madras) : 

The Dravidian Affinities of the Pisaca Languages 
of North-Western India. 

24. S. K. Hodiwala, B.A. (Bom..): 

Mitra-Moitra. 

26. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) : 

Idol- Worship : Did it exist among the Ancient 
Aryans and among them, among the ancient Hindus 
of the Vedic Times? 

26. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law : 

A note on Sanskrit Compounds. 

27. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. : 

Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit in Buddhist Literature. 

28. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A. : 

Land- Sale Documents of Ancient Bengal. 

29. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. : 

The Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Political 
Philosophy : A Study in Comparative Politics. 

80. Kishorimohan Gupta, M.A. : 

Land- System and Agriculture of the Vedic Age 
(with a plan). 

31. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Cal.). 
M.R.A.S., F.R.Hist.S. : 

Gangaikonda Chola (with two maps). 

82. Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. : 

The Sarvastivada School of Buddhism. 

88. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law. : 

Contamination in Language. 

84. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. ’ (London.): 

The Passive in Bengali. 

85. Rap Bahadur B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S., F.R.S.A. : 

The Pre-historic Skull of Bayana (with one plate 
and diagrams). 

86. N. B. Divatia, B.A. (Bom.), B.C.S., (Retd.); 

The Ablative Termination in Gujarati. 

87. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Sahityasastri, Kavyatirtha, 

M.A., B.T.: . 

' ' The Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature with 

special Reference to Rasa. 

88. Hemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., M.L.C. (Bengal): 

The Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali 
Semantics. 
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X. PERIODICALS, ANNALS AND SERIALS. 

UniYersity Extension Lectures (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

Containing the following lectures by various Scholars: — 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal — Sir P. C. Bay. 

2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript — J. N. Das 

Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

3. Classical and Bomantic in English Poetry of the 18th 

Century — H. B. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats's Poetry — Prof. B. S. Knox. 

5. Carlyle — J. B. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education — E. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (I-II) — ^B. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modern — D. N. Mallik, B.A 

Sc.D. 


Journal of the Department of Letters. (Tliirteen volumes 
published.) Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

Each volume contains learned essays on various literary 
subjects by reputed scholars. 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned: — 

Volume I. Rs, 9-0. 

1. The Kushan* Chronology, Part I — By Bameschandra 
Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India — By 
Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

3. Ancient Bomic Chronology — By Herbert Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Volume II. Rs. 9-0. 

1. Bomic Calendrical Beginnings — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

3. Communal Organisation of Industry as the Bcgional Type 
of India — By Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Volume III. Us. 9-0. 

1. Kant's Central Concept — By Kamdas Khan, M.A., Ph.D, 

2. Mediaeval Sculpture in Eastern India — By Bamaprasad 
Chanda, B.A. 


Volume IV. Rs. 9-0. 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues {with Seven Plates) — By 
Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

2. Vatsyayana the author of Kamasutra : Date and Place of 
Origin — By Haranchandra Chakladar, M.A. 

3. On a Bihari Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin — 
By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper No. 4. 

4. What is Buddhism? — By B. Kimura. 

5. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, I — By H. B. Hannah. 

6. The Bevenue Policy of Shivaji — By Surendranath Sen, 

M.A. 

7. The Aryans of India — By Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.A. 

8. On the Karma Dharma Festival of North Bihar and its 
Munda Analogues — By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

9. Water Transport in Mediseval India — By Bejoykumar 
Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard). 

Volume Y. Es. 9-0. 

1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Big- Veda — 
By Prafullachandra Bose, M.A. 

2. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, II, III and IV — By 
H. B. Hannah. 

3. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia 
— By Prof. V. Giuffrida-Buggeri, .translated from Italian by 
Haranchandra Chakladar, M.A. 

4. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, V — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

5. "Primitive Elements of Jainism — By Prabodhchandrn 
Bagchi, M.A. 


Volume VI. Es. 9. 

The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text). 

Volume YII. Es. 9. 

1. Beview and Criticism of Dr. James Ward's Psychology 
Part I — By P. K. Bay, D.Sc. 
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2. Part II: Dr. James Ward's ‘'Psychological Principles’' 
— By P. K. Bay, D.Sc. 

3. The Conception of Freedom — By P. D. Shastri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics — By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

6. The Claim of the Individual to be Beal — ^By S. H. 
Langley, M.A. 

6. Plato and the Sophists^ — By W. Douglas, M.A. 

7. Teachings of Upanisads — By Mahendranath Sarkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta — By Abhayakum^r 
Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics — By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

Volume YIII. Ks. 9, 

1. B. C. 2782 in Ancient Romic Chronology, and the 
Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Bisings — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, VI — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

3. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, VII — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special re- 
ference to its Folk Elements — By Tarakchandra Das, M.A, 

5. The Problem of Sothic-Bising Dates as reported by the 
Priests — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. The Mahasanghika School of Buddhism — By Nalinaksha 
Datta, M.A. 

7. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Northern Bengal — By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

8. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal — By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

9. The Antiquity of the Big-Vedic Age — By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

30. Baces of India — By Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

11. The Problem of the Sothic-Bising Dates as reported by 
the Egyptian Priests — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

12. Manava Sulba Sutram — By Narendrakumar Majumdar, 
M.A. 

Volume IX. Bs. 9. 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt^ 

■ 2. The Text of Kavyaloka Locana, IV — ^By Sdsilklimar De, 
M.A., D.Lit. 
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8. Problem of the Reported Sotbic-Rising Dates as recorded 
by the Egyptian Priests, III. The Solution — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art — By Stella Kramrisch, 
Ph.D. 

(t) Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

{ii) Nature and Creativeness. 

(lii) Myth and Form. 

(lu) Space. 

(d) Rhythm. 

(t?i) Evolution: the Historical Movement. 

6. Indo-Aryan Origins and Developments, Racial and Cul- 
tural — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. Archeeological Methods — By Aroon Sen. 

7. Political History of India from the Accession of Parikshit 
to the Coronation of Bimbisara — By Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Volume X. Es. 9. 

1. The Gurjara-Pratiharas — By Rameschandra Majumdar, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

2. 'I’he Contact of Indian Art with the Art of other Civili- 
sations — By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 
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MAY -JUNE, 1926 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM AS APPLIED 

TO POETRY 

The word criticise means literally to take asunder the 
different parts of which a thing is made up. Hence it has 
come to mean distinguishing the different parts and qualities 
of a thing with a view to determine whether it is fit or not 
fit for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Thus to criticise a new political measure means to distin- 
guish all its contents and implications, and consider whether 
they are likely to produce the advantages to the public which 
have been claimed for the measure. To criticise a new 
work in science or philosophy means to distinguish the various 
principles laid down, or results arrived at, and consider whether 
they follow logically from the premises, and are consistent 
with truth ajready established, and whether they contribute 
anything new to the advancement of knowledge. To criticise 
a work on history is to show whether it presents to the mind 
clear pictures of the events of a period and the causes which 
led to them, and whether its details are based on sufficient 
evidence, and may be relied on as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the past. To criticise a work of fiction means 
to show whether the events described follow naturally from the 
eircumstances assumed at the beginning, and whether the 
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characters are true to life, and vrhether the whole is sufficient- 
ly new in substance and clear in statement to satisfy the 
reader, and form a genuine contribution to our understanding 
of life and character. 

We propose here to deal with criticism of poetry. What 
is the meaning and use of criticism as applied to poetry ? 
But in dealing with poetry the word has been used in a 
rather vague and comprehensive way. Hence we have to 
consider 


Different tisea of the word criticism. 

Thus we hear of the historical criticism of poetry which 
will mean studying the history of the poet’s time, to find 
how his mind and words were affected by political and social 
events, as Masson has done in his Life of Milton. 

We hear also of psychological criticism, which will con- 
sist in examining an author’s works with a view to discover 
from them his intellectual and moral character — assuming 
that the nature of the poet is to be found embodied in 
his w^orks. Thus many attempts have been made to discover 
from Shakespeare’s works, his character and endowments 
as a man. It has become a fiishion in recent times to think 
that men of genius have often a strain of insanity in their 
nature ; hence the critic may ask whether there are any traces 
of this in the poetry of Byron or Shelley. 

We have heard also of biological criticism, l^he critic may 
study the race and family, the country, climate and general 
environment of an author, trying to show that the character 
of his works is determined largely by race and physical en- 
vironment — the theory applied by Taine to explain the charac- 
teristics of English literatures. This is opposed to the view 
of Carlyle, Wordsworth and many others, that genius comes 
directly from the spiritual ground of nature, and is not a 
product of physical and social development and environment. 
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We Ijear also of tbe comparative criticism of poetry. 
This will consist in comparing works of the same class, by 
different authors living in different times and countries, and 
pointing out the differences of thought, method and purpose 
characteristic of them, and illustrative of their times. Thus 
some have thought that the main interest of the great epic 
poets consists in the expression which they give to the spirit 
of their times. Hence many have compared Homer and 
Virgil as expressive of the minds, of the Greek and Roman 
peoples in the times in which they lived. Also Milton and 
Dante, as expressive of the mind and circumstances of 
England and Italy in the 17th and llith centuries. Thus the 
satirists of Rome, France and England might be compared 
and found to express the circumstances and characters of 
the people to whom they appealed. Many poems have been 
written, by different poets, cn the Nightingale, the Skylark, the 
Cuckoo — it might be of interest to compare these lyrics, and 
distinguish the different characteristics of the authors, mani* 
fested in them. 

These methods of study are all of much interest by 
themselves, and cast much light on authors and their works. 
But they are not criticism in the proper sense of the word. 
They do not help us to understand what is good or not good in 
the works treated, and the reason why, which is the proper work 
of criticism. 

Meaning and use of criticism in the stricter sense of the word. 

♦ 

To criticise a composition is to distinguish and examine its 
parts and qualities in their relations to one another, and to the 
purpose for which it is intended. To criticise for poetry is to 
distinguish and examine the different constituents of a 
composition in their relations to one another with a view 
to determine whether it comes under the head of poetry (i.e., 
fulfils the purpose which poetry is meant to fulfil), and 
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wltat kind of poetry it is, and what degree of excellence be- 
longs to it as poetry of its kind. And the use of critioi&ipa is 
to help the public to understand, appreciate and profit by 
what is good in poetry. (Such a definition, of course, takes for 
granted the fundamental condition of sound criticism, 
that the critic himself has a full understanding of the nature 
and purpose of poetry in all its forms, and is not swayed by 
any fads or prejudices.) 

A vast amount of literature claiming to serve this purpose 
has appeared in modern times, but has not always justified its 
claim, and its shortcomings have . sometimes brought 
critics and criticism into disrepute. Critics have been said 
to be would-be authors who have failed in their pro- 
fession, and sought to cover their failure by assuming, as 
critics, an attitude of superiority over their more successful 
competitors, and disparaging their works. And their 
methods of criticism have often been objectionable — the spirit 
of party, and of political and social prejudice, have often 
turned their efforts in the wrong direction ; and dogmatic 
assertions have too often taken the place of reasoned ex- 
position. They have often been unable to appreciate 
anything new, and have thereby discouraged originality, and 
affected unfavourably the “ intellectual atmosphere ” of a 
period. In short, they have been accused of being the 
“ parasites ” of literature. 

But this criticism of critics (though not without justifica- 
tiuwQ in some cases) may be carried too far. Without having the 
original creative power or the gift of poetic expression, the* 
critic may have sufficient insight into the meaning and 
purpose of poetry, and into the truths of nature and life which 
supply the materials of poetry. And he may be more able 
than others to estimate the use which the poet has made of 
his materials, and may be able to guide the judgment of 
readers as to what is really good, and enable them to see 
for themselves the reason why. 
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M. Arnold has done more than any one in recent times 
to vindicate the honour and usefulness of criticism and its 

m 

claim to be recognised as a legitimate branch of literature. 
Indeed he goes so far as to say that the great need of English 
literature in his time was “ a critical effort ” such as had 
heeUy he thought, “jthe main effort for many years of conti- 
nental literature.” He seems to think that the accumulated 
mass of literature in all departments has become so great 
that life is too short for ordinary people to grapple with it, 
and that competent persons are needed to select and point 
out to the public what is best. These gifted persons are the 
critics. “Criticism in the widest sense of the word is a 
disinterested effort (i. e. free from political, social and personal 
prejudices) to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world.” By so doing it will turn thought 
in the right direction, and create a current of new and fresh 
ideas. These new ideas propagated by criticism (among other 
good effects) will supply new materials for good poetry. “A 
poet ought to know life and the world before dealing with 
them in poetry.” Such criticism of the work of the past, 
he believes, will supply the knowledge needed for the future. 

But Arnold, while dilating fully on the work and dig- 
nity of criticism, does not give us much light on the ultimate 
question, how the critic is to accomplish this great work, i. e., 
how he is himself to know what. is best in literature, and how 
he is to make it clear to other people. For this work, he 
must (as Coleridge had pointed out half a century before) have 
himself attained a thorough understanding of the nature 
and purpose of poetry (which many early critics wanted), and 
must have derived therefrom, at least in his own mind, the 
principles needed to guide the mind in its judgment of what 
is good in poetry. 

Poetical criticism may therefore be described as “ a dis- 
interested effort ” to discover and point out what is best in 
poetry. Or it may be further explained, as an effort to 
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ascertain whether any composition is iit or not fit to fulfil in a 
lower or higher degree the purpose for which poetry is intend- 
ed. But it is not enough to say to people dogmatically 
that this or that is good or not good. Criticism, to be genuine, 
must make it clear on what reasons its judgments are based, 
and thereby help the reader to understand and judge and appre- 
ciate for himself, what is good in poetry. 

The critic therefore must be expected to have an ade- 
quate conception of the nature and purpose of poetry, and 
be able to judge from the nature of poetry itself, what 
is good or not good in particular poems. It is of interest 
therefore to consider the different ways in which critics have 
actually judged poetry in the past. 


. Di^ event ways in which poet) y has been criticised. 

(a) The dogmatic way . — One way has been to judge 
according to certain rules already accepted and regarded as 
indispensable to good poetry. Such rules have usually had 
reference to the structuri; of poems, or ways in which the 
different parts have been connected together so as to constitute 
a single whole. Thus Aristotle, judging from w'hat had been 
most successful in Greek drama, drew up certain rules which 
he considered necessary to give the different parts of a drama 
or of an epic, the unity of a single whole. Such rules were 
long accepted as standards of criticism, and formed the main 
distinguishing characteristics of the classical school of poetry. 
Thus Addison in judging Milton’s Paradise Lost thought 
that, as a critic, he was bound to consider its conformity to 
the principles of Aristotle, and even in judging the old English 
ballad of Chevy Chase, he thought it best. to compare it with 
the manner in which combats were described in Greek and 
Bioman poets, and clo.se to the middle of last century the 
tragic drama of Erance and Italy was still regulated by the 
rules (or rather suggestions) of Aristotle. But this led to an 
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excessive imitation of models and to a mechanical repetition 
of the same forms, and restricted freedom and excluded 
originality from poetry ; and thus gave rise to the romantic 
revolt. 

(b) Another way of judging poetry is what may be 
called the impressionist way. A reader may, without any 
thinking of his own, feel the impression, agreeable or disagree- 
able, which a poem makes on his mind — the colours, sensation, 
feelings and ideas which it raises and makes to pass before 
his inward eye, — and may enjoy the pleasure which they 
give, or feel the dislike' which they may occasion; but may 
make no attempt to determine the reason why the one poem 
gives him pleasure and the other does not. If the poem gives 
him pleasurable feelings and thereby excites his interest, he 
is satisfied and pronounces the poem good ; if it gives no 
pleasure . he pronounces it bad or worthless, and sets it aside, 
and thinks no more about it. 

Thus one may luxuriate passively in the colour, variety, 
wonder and mystery, of the Fairy Queen and Earthly Farn- 
disc, or the humour and truth to life of the Canterbery Tales, 
or turn away with indillerence from Gower or Lydgate or from 
Sordello or Prinoe Rohenstiel Schwangan or Proverbial 
Philosophy, without thinking of any reason for his pleasure or 
his dislike — it is enough that one gives him ];)leasure and the 
other does not. 

'J his is no doubt the commonest way of judging poetry. 
"We may know nothing about the rules of Aristotle or any 
other critic, and may never have thought on the nature of 
poetry or what poetry should be, but we feel that it gives 
us pleasure and are content to enjoy what it gives without 
asking any question about it. 

It is here that personal taste comes in. When a poem 
gives us a feeling of pleasure or dislike, and we have no other 
reason for its so doing, we say that such is our taste. The 
taste of a particular fruit affects us pleasurably and that of 
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aaoUier does not, we do not know^ the reason why. A physio- 
logist could tell us the reason ; the fruit contains certain 
chemical substances which affect our gustatory papilli in 
certain ways ; but we care nothing for that. So in poetry. 
From this it would follow that, as we cannot find fault with a 
person for liking or disliking a particular fruit, so we cannot 
find fault with one for liking or disliking a particular poem. 
There is no use of arguing about tastes. One is just as good 
as another {degmtibm non eat diaputandum) . 

Is there then no standard of taste in poetry, any more 
than in physical tastes? Indeed we hear very often, of good 
taste and had taste, in relation to poetry and the other arts. 
This would imply that some uniformity is attainable even 
in taste for poetry. 

Yet poetical taste is not determined by physical organs, 
as taste for foods and drinks are. It consists in a mental 
disposition which may be partly innate, but depends largely on 
experiences, associations and habits of early life. Its origin 
has been studied most fully by Alison in his Eaaay on the 
Nature and Principlea of Taate. Many psychologists have 
held with him, that the partial uniformity of taste which can 
be accounted for by association with agreeable and disagree- 
able things in early experiences, is the only possible standard 
of msthetic judgment. But such a standard can be only 
impressionist at best, and no general or permanent uniformity 
of judgment can be attained by it. Further, we want a 
standard which will help us to see reasons for our judgments, 
— over and above the impressions which things make on 
us passively. 

Yet there is such a thing as good taste in poetry though it 
may not be absolutely uniform, and good work has been done 
by critics essentially impressionist. Of these none has given 
bbtter guidance to readers of poetry than Hazlitt in his 
Leeturea on the Poeta. He gives us no theory of what poetry 
should be, nor explanation why one thing is good and another 
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is not, but his natural taste is almost unerring — especially in 
dealing with the descriptive part of poetry and with metaphors 
and similes — the side of poetry which he seems to appreciate 
most (like JefEfey and other followers of Alison). 

(o) Another way of judging ))oetry (though closely 
allied to the preceding being essentially impressionist with 
any element of dogmatism) is judging by examples or 
specimens. The critic may set before lis certain examples, 
and may tell us that whatever resembles one example or 
set of examples is good poetry, and that w'hat resembles the 
other set is not good, without giving any other reason, 
and we are expected to judge poetry in general by our 
recollection of these specimens. 

This method is follow'ed largely by Matthew Arnold. 
Though Arnold writes so much about criticism, his own criti- 
cism does not go much beyond such general recommendations 
as the “ application of ideas to life,” “ sweetness and light,” 
moderation and truthfulness in statement, and especially 
“ high seriousness ” and “ the grand style,” giving us specimens 
of these qualities, especially from Wordsworth and Keats. If 
ever he commits himself to definitions, as when he tells us 
that “ poetry is the criticism of life ” or “ the application of 
ideas to life,” they are too general to help us much. 

For the main function of the critic is to show the reader 
how to lay hold of the fundamental idea of a poem, and how 
to make the poem develop itself in his own mind as in the mind 
of the poet. It is only then, that he fully comprehends and profits 
by it. Comparison with specimens wdll give but little help. 

An example of criticising by specimens is afforded by 
the ancient critic Longinus (prime minister to Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra). He wrote a treatise on the Sublime 
(or the elevated) in literature. By this he did not mean 
dealing with lofty subjects, but power, force, intensity of 
expression — the power of expressing the deepest thought 
and strongest passion in few words so as to give the reader 

2 
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an overpowering conception of the thing. He proceeds by 
quoting examples of this power from Greek poets, and often, 
to show his meaning, restates the sense of the passage 
in language of his own nearly as impressive as*the original. 

Of English poetry it may be doubted whether any 
one (apart from Shakespeare) has attained the intensity of 
expression admired by Longinus more successfully than 
Robert Burns in many of his shorter poems. But Burns in 
his strongest poems is alwciys more or less humorous, satirical, 
or sarcastic; which excludes them altogether from t&e 
sublime of Longinus (who, like other classics, would insist 
on the “high seriousness” of all high art). Browning also 
exhibits the power in many poems and passages, but obs- 
curity and prolixity often impairs the effect of his best Avork. 
This force of expression seems to have been much aimed at by 
some recent poets such as Meredith and E. Thompson, but 
their straining after force by exaggerations and by extravagant 
metaphor, is too obvious to be really impressive. 

Another way of criticising from example consists in 
citing the Avays in which different poets have treated the same 
or similar subjects, and considering the points of difference, 
to determine which is best. A good exjunple of this method 
is to be found in the noAA' perhaps forgotten letters on 
translating Homer by Prof. John Wilson. Wilson quotes 
translations of the same passages by the four translators 
known in his time (Chapman, Pope, Cowper and S<»theby) and 
compares them clause by clause, and in so doing gives reasons 
for his preferences, and ther<*by improves on the' merely im- 
pressionist method. {Cf. Arnold on Translating Homer.) 

These ways of judging poetry are all, no doubt, instruc- 
tive when tastefully applied (as by Hazlitt), but they come 
short of the main purpose and justification of criticism. 
The true function of the critic is not to say to people 
dogmatically that this is good or that is bad ; nor 
merely to tell them that this gives himself pleasure, 
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and that does not (his judgment depending on the 
vagaries of taste). No one of these methods helps much 
towards a real appreciation and enjoyment of poetry. 
His real function is to help people to see and feel for 
themselves what is good and not good, and thereby to 
appreciate and i)rofLt by it thems(dves. Before the critic can 
do this, he has to form for himself an adequate conception 
of what poetry is or sliould he — in other words, to see what 
the meaning and purpose of poetry is — so as to be able to 
derive from that insight the principles needed for an intelli- 
gent judgment of what is good and not good in poetry. 

Modern CrUioinm : First qitestinn, JVhnt is poetry ? 

The 7ieed for a systematic study of the art of criticism 
was made apparent es]>ecially in the first quarter of the 
19th century. Certain poets had begun to write in a 
vein of thought and a style of diction diffei-ent from 
that which had pievailed in the previous ceJitury. They 
were very severely handled by th(' critics of that time. The 
criticism was mainly of the dogmatic kind. The rules and 
forms essential to good poetry, and the subjects and lines of 
thought alone admissible, had been already determined for all 
time, the critics said ; and any departure from them was to be 
reprobated as foolish presumption and subversive heresy. 
Coleridge especially protested againsi^ this kind of criticism. 
He called for a psychological inquiry info the nature of 
poetry, and for principles deduced th('refrom which would 
guide readers*to a just appreciation of what is good in poetry. 

He himself began such an inquiry, hut left it incomplete. 
Wordsworth and Shelley both contributed much in prefaces 
and notes. Afterwards Carlyle and Ruskin supplemented 
their work with many suggestions in the same line of thought, 
as did Pater and Bradley and others subsequently. The views 
arrived at .by these enquirers seem to have been generally 
accepted. The main purpose of this article is to simplify. 
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and condense their conclusions -following especially Coleridge 
and Wordsworth as the clearest (if not also the deepest) 
thinkers on the subject. 

It is agreed, then, that the first condition of sound criti- 
cism is that the critic himself have a sound conception of the 
nature and purpose of poetry. 

Must w'e, then, have a definition of poetry ? That has 
always been felt to be impossible; poetry is so like the wind 
which bloweth where it listeth ; it cannot be confined within 
the limits of a definition. Nevertlndess, though not a defini- 
tion, some comprehensive conception must be possible. All 
are now agreed that it is in the first place an erpression 
of something, and that its excellence depends on the way in 
which that something is expressed. The question therefore is: 
what is that something which it is the purpose of poetry to 
express and the expression of which is poetry? 

Here we may begin wdth the description of Wordsworth 
“ Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings re- 
collected in tranquillity.” This makes feeling to he the dyna- 
mic, or moving force of poetry — the force which makes the 
poet write. Put feeling by itself is nothing — to be some- 
thing real, it must be the feeling of some experience whether 
present, remembered, or anticipated. That is, feeling rises 
out of knowledge, and cannot be preserved nor conveyed to 
other minds without conveying the knowledge — the ideas of 
actual or possible truths — out of which it rises. 

Thus poetry is founded on knowledge and truth actual or 
possible, — out of things known in the poet’s* mind. 'I'he 
poet is more sensitive or excitable than other men, and things 
seen and recollected excite strong feelings in his mind, e. g., 
anger, resentment, pity, admiration, gratitude, wonder, hope, 
etc. ; and often this feeling is so strong that it will not 
allow the poet to rest until he has given it full expression 
first in his own mind, and has then communicated it to other 
minds, and impressed on them the same thought and feeling. 
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Therefore poetry is not “all in the air” or only idle play, out 
of all connection with the realities of life. It is not based on 
antiquated naythological superstitions, conceptions of things 
which must pass away and poetry along with them, as civilisa- 
tion advances (as Peacock argued, and even Macaulay 
showed himself at one time inclined to think.) Such subjects 
may serve for Pancy or the poetry of mental play. Real poetry 
deals with the deepest truths of life and nature. So long 
as men think and feel about their own nature and destiny, the 
deepest and truest of their thoughts and feelings will be 
poetry, i oetry therefore is eternal as the heart of man. It 
has the same foundation as science, viz., knowledge and truth, 
and the same purpose as the literature of science, viz., the 
communication of truth and the feelings which rise naturally 
out of truth known. “ It is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge, it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science, it is the first and the last of all 
knowledge.” So far as poetry is concerned, therefore, the 
maxim of the poet holds good: “ Beauty is Truth ; Truth, 
Beauty ” — poetry is the revelation of one aspect of truth 
and it is in that aspeet that beauty lies. 

But if poetry and science have the same purpose, viz., the 
communication of truth, in what do they differ? 

They differ in the kind of truth which they seek to know, 
express and convey ; they differ in the way in which they 
obtain the knowledge which they convey; and they differ es- 
pecially in the ways in which they express and convey the 
knowledge and truth with which they are concerned, to 
other minds. 

(a) As to the kind of knowledge which they seek to 
express and convey. Science takes all truth for its province, 
and seeks and values truth for its own sake, whether it can 
he seen to have any connection with human interests or not. 
Poetry limits itself to the sphere of human interests, — what- 
ever affects directly or indirectly the destiny of human kind. 
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is its province, What has no human interest has no interest 
for poetry. 

To be sure much poetry concerns itself with ex- 
ternal nature. But this is because humanity in this life is 
wholly immersed in and dependent on nature, and everything 
in nature has inteiest as affecting, reflecting, and illustrating 
in some way, the life of man. W^hen descriptive poetry 
ceases to have sny significance in relation to life, it comes to 
be more like natural history than poetry. Description of 
nature becomes poetical when, in.stead of being a mere enu- 
meration of things, it makes its details suggestive of truths, 
feelings and thoughts bearing on the life and destiny of men. 
The Roman Lucretius wrote a lengthy metrical work On the 
Nature of Things. It might have been expected that this 
would be merely a dry summary of tlie natural science of his 
time. But he contrived to make almost every line suggestive 
of some feeling or thought bearing on the life and destiny 
of man as product of nature, and thereby made bis work 
to be a great poem. Much of the descriptive poetry of 
the 18th century however was description and nothing 
more, w'hich made Lessing M’rite his Laocoon to depreciate 
descriptive poetry as mere (jnumeration of particulars 
without putting any meaning into them. The new poetry 
of the 19th century, made much use f)f natural descrip- 
tion, but differed essentially in this, that it made everything 
in nature to be a lower form or reflection or illustration of 
something in life, and thei-eby gave meaning to everything, 
making its descriptions fill the mind with thought and feeling. 
Hence a poet of the new school could say : 

“ To me the meanest flower that blows 
Can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

Lessing’s criticism had been blind to this philosophy of 
life in nature — the supernatural in the natural. 

tfi) They differ still more in respect of their methods 
of obtaining the knowledge which they express. Science 
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obtains its knowledge by observation and experiment, and 
inference from the premises thereby obtained. Its method 
therefore is inference, and its organrm is logic. The poet on 
the contrary, does not experiment nor draw inferences; he 
sees and feels the trutli which he expresses, and h<! expresses 
it in such a way as to make his reader also see and feel it. 
He is a seer, and his method is insight, intuition, vision. His 
gift is “the vision and the faculty divine” which consists in 
seeing deeper into tlie truths of nature and life than other 
men. Indeed Coleridge and Shelley would have us believe 
that in genius (poetic and other) the creative power itself of 
nature, enters into the finite mind and reproduces there, in 
terms of thought, its own work in the world of nature — mak- 
ing the life of the macrocosmus live over again in the micro- 
cosmus of finite mind — and that genius consists in glimpses 
of the passing vision (as !:^’aust glimpsed the secrets of life 
in his vision of t>\e creative spirit, and as Plotinus, Boehme 
and others, saw them open up before them in occasional flashes 
of insight. This may he mysticism, hut nevertheless it is true 
that poetry cannot 1 e produced artificially by any dexterous 
manipulation of Jiiaterials accumulated from without., but 
mu.st come (as Shelley maintained) by an intuition or vision 
which opens up spontaneously from within the mind itself, 

(e) The difl'erence betweem poetry and science becomes 
most prominent, however, when thtf ways are considered in 
W'^hich they give expression to truth and convey it to other 
minds. Science expresses truth as far as possible in abstract 
ideas and general propositions, and the greater the degree of 
generality it attains, the more scientific it becomes, and truth 
is of the most scientific kind when it can be expressed in 
mathematical formulae, which are the highest degree of 
abstraction possible. 

Poetry tends in the opposite direction, and seeks to 
express truth in the most concrete and pictorial form pos- 
sible — in the form of images or pictures in which the meaning 
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question, what, is the use' or purpose of poetry. A common answer 
is th;it the }»ui'pose of poetry is merely to produce pleasure. 
Itut. this is a very snjierficial answer. There is indeed a kind 
of poetry th ttai ns at aoertaia kind oEpleisure — poetry which 
hiius mainly at ail'oi-dinu; relaxatiuii to a weary mind by making 
to rise and pass l)efore it, a train of images which are refreshing 
by tlieir novelty, variety and biauty, and that without any 
strainiM^: of the niiiul itself — which is the poetry of Fancy 
or mental [)lHy. It is for a kind of pleasure mainly that one 
roads Endymion, or the Earthly Paradise (“the idle singer of 
an empty diiy ”) and perhaps even the Faery Queene. But one 
soon tires of poetry which has no substance in it, i.e., em- 
bodies and reveals no truth. Hence from poetry of Fancy 
Coleridge distini^iiislies poetry of Imagination, Avhich consists 
in expressing tliouglit and feeling in concrete imagery. This 
is the higliest kind of poetry. Its purpose is not to produce 
a pleasural)le relaxation but to express, and to impress on other 
minds, the thought of the poet. Some feeling has taken a 
strong liold on the poet’s mind. He cannot rest until he has 
given it full expansion and expression. When he has 
succeeded, he has a feeling of satisfaction, but this feeling 
is much more than pleasure in the ordinary sense. On 
tlie other side, the reader has the satisfaction of being 
enlightened and made to see and fed what he never saw 
and felt before. But this also is much more than pleasure 
in any ordinary .sens(f. Thus the pleasure which the highest 
poetry gives, is the pleasure of seeing Ayhat was never seen 
before.* 

* Sir John Davies in his poem on the Soul has stntcd tho nature of poetry thus: 

“ Thus she (the foul) when from iudiviclual states 
She doth nbsLiact llie niiiver«nl kinds, 

Wliii li then, le clotlied in ilivers names nrid f'ltes, 

Ste(tL acvu'S through the germed to our minds.** 

Thitt means that the soul discerns deep truths of nature and life first, in the abstract 
form, and then embodies them in concrete imagery, in which they can be seen directly 
by the eye of the mind. 
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Modern Criticism'. Second question. How poetry should 

be criticised. 

From this conception of the n;itiire and purpose of poetry 
we can see how poems are composed, and what the function 
of the critic is. In the first place we can sec that a poem 
rises and forms itself in the poet’s mind somewhat as folh-ws : — 

A poem has its beginning in some fact or truth wliich 
the poet sees or recalls, and which lays hold of his mind in 
idea, appropriating to itself all his thinking power, and exciting 
some strong emotion — bo itanger, indignation, pity, gratitude, 
wonder, fear, hope, regret, sorrow, or the like. The poet is one 
who both feels and thinks more deeply than otlier men ; and 
the idea is at first not adequate to give full embodiment to his 
feeling ; and this keeps him thinking until the fundamental 
idea develops itself into a system of connected ideas, each 
with its own shade of feeling; and tliese reinforce one 
another, and grow together into one whole of thought and feel- 
ing in which the original thought finds full expression. 
But thought and feeling by themselves are but “airy 
nothing”; the thinking power,, as it evolves its ideas, puts 
them into words; and words give con>islency and per- 
manence to ideas and feelings; and thus an criianic whole of 
thought, feeling and language gr, idu illy takes form in the 
poet’s mind, of which the fundamental truth (idea) is the 
soul which evolves and holds them all together in one living 
whole. 

Thus a true poem is not made but grows from a germ 
within the mind, as the plant grows in the soil. It is not art, 
but inspiration ; it cannot be produced by any labour of tlio 
will. A person may have read many books, and remember 
their contents accurately and may bring together materials 
from the fields of memory and join them together dexterously, 
but a poem thus made artificially will be like the artificial 
rose made of paper and paste — it will have no life. 
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Now with an adequate conception of the meaning and pur- 
pose of poetry in general before his mind, the critic will be able 
to judge ns to what is good or not good in partieular poems. 
And from the above conception of a poem we can see what 
questions w’ill have to be considered in criticising a poem. 

According to Goethe and Carlyle “ the first and foremost 
duty of the critic is to make clear to himself what the poet’s 
aim really and truly was ; how the task be bad to do stood before 
the poet’s eyes ; and how far, with such materials, l\e has 
fulfilled it.” When criticism first asked : What thought has 
the poet intended to express, and how far has he suceeded in 
expressing it, the way was opened to the only reasonable and 
useful form of criticism. 

The purpose of the poet might be a small and simple .one 
fulfilled in a few lines, or might be a comprehensive and 
complex one involving many branches. Thus the mind of 
Virgil was filled with a conviction of the function and duty 
entrusted by heaven to Rome, as saviour and arbiter of nations ; 
Dante had a deep belief in the justice of Providence as mani ■ 
fested, if not in this, then at least in a future life ; Milton 
was convinced that it was po.ssible “ to justify the ways of God 
to man.” These subjects were of vast extent. But Virgil, Dante 
and Milton felt that they could impress these truths on 
other minds in narratives which would be at least symboli- 
cally true. W^ords worth’s vision of the Daffodils was but 
a trivial experience in itself, but it filled bis mind with a 
feeling of the correspondence between human life and 
the life of nature. The words of the child in TFe are Seven 
confirmed his belief that the soul in early life preserves an 
intuition of its own inherent vitality, and therefore of the 
unreality of death, an idea worked out move fully afterwards 
in his Ode on Childhood', these feelings impelled him to give 
them formal expression and communicate them to other minds. 

In judging the purpose of a poem the critic will have 
to bear in mind the essential distinction between the poetry 
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of the Pancy and that of Imagination and will not denounce 
a work like Endymion for Avanting logical construction and 
deep lessons of worldly wisdom, nor a classical tragedy like 
Samson Agonistes for wanting flowers of fancy and rhetoric. 
He will not criticise Vromethens or the Witch of Atlass 
or the Eunciad on the same principles as the Essay on Man or 
In Memoriam. 

II. Having considered the poet’s purpose, dramatic, epic or 
lyric — Fancy or Imagination — the critic will have to consider 
the means which the poet has used to accomplish his pur- 
pose. The following are some of the questions which will 
occur to him. 

1. Ho will consider vA'^hether the poem is a work of art or 
of genius. The place of art in poetry has been a subject of much 
discussion. Much depends on the meaning assigned to the word 
art. Ileal art means something more than merely to col- 
lect materials from different quarters, and piece them together 
in an intellectual niosaic after a pattern ; though this method 
has been followed sometimes in poetry. It may mean evolv- 
ing from Avithin the mind itself many possible AA'ays of 
giving expression to the fundamental idea, and distinguish- 
ing the best. But in this sense it does not differ essentially 
from inspiration unless it be that it takes longer time than 
when the right form of expression comes immediately. Even 
if Tennyson needed more time Sind reflection than Shelley 
to find the right words, it does not follow that his work was 
artificial merely. His ideas came mostly from within his 
own mind and he selected the best and gave them order, and 
in this there was both genius and art. 

'i he place of art in poetry formed a main subject of 
dispute between the classical and romantic schools of poetry. 
The classics attached the utmost importance to art, as 
necessary to give symmetry of parts, relevance and moderation 
(“ sweet reasonableness ”) in language, to the exclusion of un- 
necessary verbiage and ornament — but with some consequent 
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tendency to imitation and monotony. The romantics 
accused them of bein^ artificial and second-hand in every- 
thing*, and appealed to spontaneity and inspiration, but 
often fell into prolixity, verbiage a»»d rhetoric. 

2. He "will consider bow far it is original and how far 
imitated. The question of imitation has also been debated. 
Can a poet ever be justified in using ideas and images which 
have been used by others before him ? It may be said that if 
he make a new or a better use of it than his predecessor he h^s 
a right to it. A French poet, when accused of plagiarism, said 
that he had a right to take back his ovvn property wherever he 
found it, — meaning that he need(>d these things more, and could 
make a better use of them, than his predecessor. 

3. With iv'gard to the parts into which the poet has 
expanded and developed his fundamental idea and purpose. Do 
all the subordinate parts rise naturally out of the subject and 
do they all harmonize with each other iti sucli a way as to 
form, with the fundamtmtal idea, one orginic whole, in which 
the original purpose is fully realised, Tliis is the problem of 
unitj/ to which Aristotle and the classical school attached special 
importance but which is a fundamental condition of all art. 

Thus in the case of a drama, the critic will consider whether 
the successive scenes rise naturally out of the subject and 
circumstances, and are so correlated together as to form one 
whole of action in which thb fundamental intention is worked 
out; and whether the actions of the different persons rise 
naturally out of the circumstances and characters ascribed to 
them. He wull object to all scenes and persons, which, even 
though they should be good in themselves, contribute little 
or nothing to the plan of tlio whole. He wdll con.sider also 
the use made by the poet, of epic elements in the form of 
description and narrative, of Ivric elements of song and 
chorus, and of rhetorical declamation, lie will consider also 
the use made in tragedy, of comical characters and dialogues 
(excluded by the classical school). 
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4. The critic will consider also the language in which the 
poet has sought to express bis thought, and its fitness for 
the poet’s purpose. 

Is it mainly English of native origin, or largely classical 
(Latin or French) ? Is it ter.'e and condensed, or is it prolix, 
giving more words than needed for the purpose ? If the 
poet speaks in character — monologue or dialogue — the critic 
Mill expect that the language is in keeping M’ith the character 
and circumstances of the speaker. If the poet speak in his own 
person, M'hat kind of language should he use V Wordsworth 
and others hold that the language of poetry should be (with 
due refinement) essentially the same as that which could be 
used in prose (on the principle that the deepest thought is 
best felt when expressed in the simplest language, and that the 
di'^erence between poetry atid prose lies not in the language 
used but in the thought and feeling expressed). Others have 
assumed that tliere .^hould be a special kind of language, 
invented and reserved for the use of poets — consisting largely 
of M'ords and phrases which could not be used in prose — 
an artificial “ poetic diction.” Ifilfcrent kinds of poetic diction 
have been used at different limes, — e.^. that of the 18th century 
against which the Lyrionl Ballads was a reaction. The 
use of such artificial diction and its encouragement by 
critics, has sometimes led, as Wordsw^orth complained, to the 
illusion that poetry differs from prose mainly or wholly 
in the Avords and phrases used, aiid not in thought and 
feeling. 

6. ^Pence the critic may have to consider also the rela- 
tion of the poet’s style to the A^arious fashion.s of phraseology 
and style (poetic diction) whicli have prevailed at various 
periods, <7., the euphui.''tic and ‘metaphysical’ styles AA'ith 
their ‘conceits’; the ej)igrammatic and antithetical style; 
the periphrastic style, the “ homely ” and “familiar” style: 
the extravagantly metaphorical style; straightforwardness 
and affectation of st^le. 
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6. The poem may be largely descriptive or narrative. Des- 
cription will always be important in poetry, because it is the 
nature of poetry to express thought as far as possible in concrete 
pictures (imaginalion). The critic therefore will consider the 
poet’s power of description. Is his description sitnply an enumer- 
ation of detiiils, like a catalogue of things for show (Lessing’s 
charge against the descriptive poetry of ISth century) ? Or, are 
the several details so related as to form together one pictorial 
whole? Or, has the poet the power of painting (by suggestion) 
a whole picture wdth only a few descriptive touches ? Are hip 
descriptions presented wholly for their own sake, or are they 
such as to express or suggest some meaning (thought or feeling) 
bearing on human life (as in the descriptive work of the 19th 
century poets) ? And are they all subservient to the funda- 
mental purpose of the poem at a whole ? Much the same 
tests will be applied to narrative and lyric poetry. 

7. As poetry consists so largely in power of expressing 
thought in a pictorial form by power of imagination (image- 
making), similes and metaphors will enter largely into poetry. 
Hence the' critic will have to consider tte poet’s similes 
and metaphors, each of which should be a mental picture 
expressing thought. 

(i) As to his similes : the poet may simply state the 
fact that his subject is like such and such another thing. Or 
the other thing to which he compares his subject, may Be 
described so fully as to be ‘a complete picture by itself, con- 
taining many more details than those which enter into the 
actual likeness — the simile being thus expanded into a little 
poem, capable of being considered by itself. This w^as the 
practice of Homer, especially in the Hind, and the example 
was followed by Virgil and Milton and by many others {e.g., 
the simile of the bees repeated from Homer in different ways' 
by both Shakespeare and Milton). 

{ii) The critic will consider also the poet’s meta- 
phors (in which the sitnilitude is absorbed into the text), 
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which are to many poets the favourite form of expression. 
Thus the later plays of Shakespeare and the poems of Shelley 
are tissues of metaphors. ‘ (Indeed some critics, such as Jeffrey 
and Hazlitt, seem to have thought of poetry as consisting 
mainly of metaphor.) 

The danger in the use of metaphor will lie in the inter- 
mixture of different comparisons, and confusion of the subject 
illustrated with the thing used to illustrate it {cf. the poetry of 
Meredith). The critic will have to consider whether the 
metaphors are original, and whether they really express thought 
and feeling and are not mere ‘ purple patches ’ stuck in for 
decoration, and whether they serve to deepen the fundamental 
thought and feeling of the whole. 

8. The critic will have to consider also the use made 
of Wit and Humour in the poem, and their bearing on its 
main purpose — humorous speeches and dialogues, satirical 
descriptions as in Hryden, epigrams, antitheses, contrasts 
and sarcasms as in Pope, mock-heroic and burlesque as in 
Ilvdibras and the Dunciad, and the fusion of satire and 
burlesque with poetic description and pathos (raising satire 
into poetry) as in Burns and Byron. 

9. The critic will consider also the harmony of the 
language and of the versiftcation. “ He cannot be a poet 
who |ias no music in his soul.” His harmony will consist in 
the rhythm or flow of the words, and in the comparative propor- 
tions of the clauses, lines, and verses.* This is a subject which 
requires separate analysis and illustration. 


^ The following example may be citod from Shelley ! 

“ O thou, 

Who cbariotestT;o their cold wintry bod 
The winged seeds where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within a grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 
Her elarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill,” 


4 
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10. The critic will sometimes have to apply the distino* 
.tion between poetry and rhetoric. Poetry includes everything 
essential to the concrete expression of thought and feeling. 
Rhetoric M'ill include all adjuncts which may be ornamental 
and pleasing in themselves, but add little or nothing to the 
meaning — the thought and feeling — of the poem. It will 
include “flowery language,” metaphor beyond what is needed, 
descriptive details which add nothing to the thought. It 
belongs to the sphere of Fancy or mental play, as distinguished 
from that of Imagination or pictorial expression of thoifght. 
It is pardonable when it gives genuine pictures of things 
(even when not necessary). It is objectionable w’hen it 
produces illusion merely, i.e., gives an appearance of thought 
and substance to what is only verbiage. (Thus, to speak of 
prose, the speeches of Cicero have sometimes been compared 
unfavourably with those of Demosthenes, as often degene- 
rating into useless rhetoric, as also those of Burke.) Such 
rhetoric was condemned altogether by Aristotle and classi- 
cal critics, but regarded more tolerantly by romanticists, 
e.ff., De Quincey. The danger is that it hides under a mass 
of words, the main purpose of a poem, or even substitutes 
altogether declamation for poetry. 

11. Finally, the critic will consider above all the effect 
of the poem as a whole. Is the thought of which it is the 
expression something new? Does it give even a little 
glimpse into reality, revealing something which no one else has 
seen before or thinking what no one else has thought before? 
If so, it is a good poem. Does it do anything to enlighten, 
encourage, stimulate, elevate mankind, casting new light on 
any of the mysteries of life ? If so, it is a great poem. This 
was the point of criticism most insisted on by Thomas Carlyle. 

It follows from the above sketch of the function of criti- 
cism that, though the critic has no right to set himself up as a 
dictator in the realm of poetry (as Jeffrey was accused of 
doing — “ self-constituted jud^e of poesy ”) his function is 
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important one ; and that the endowment required to make a 
really great critic is a gift of a high order. He cannot rank with 
the original creator of the work criticised, but to be a really 
good critic he has to be a re-creator. He has to begin where 
the poet began, viz., with the original fact of experience or 
memory which excited the creative impulse or feeling in the 
poet’s mind, and he has to feel that force working in his own 
mind as it did in the poet’s mind, and evolving into the same 
system of contributary ideas and feelings, arriving at that 
whole of thought and language which is the poem. He will 
then be able to judge the poet’s work from the inside, having 
done it over again himself. Hence the critic of poetry has 
to be himself something of a poet (though only in a secondary 
sense). 

But many critics have not confined4hemselvos to criti- 
cism in the strict sense, but have added extensive comment- 
ary and reflexions of their own, so that criticism, though not 
great literature by itself, has supplied occasion for much 
literature of high worth, e.g., Carlyle, Macaulay, Lowell, 
Swinburne, Hutton, Howden, Hazlitt, Morley, and others. 

But the main purpose of the critic, as such, is to enable 
other people to understand and appreciate poetry. This 
means that he must help the reader also, to follow the growth 
of the poem in his own mind as the critic himself does. In so 
doing the reader will feel soraethirig of the same pleasure of 
creation which the poet felt, and will be able to enjoy what- 
ever insight into the heart of things the poet has been able to 
obtain and express. *’ The vision splendid ” will pass before 
his mind’s eye, less brightly than before the poet’s own. but 
still intelligible. 


Henrt Stephen 
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THE ENGLISH PROCURATOR AT SHIVAJI’S 

COURT 

In a Portuguese letter addressed by the Secretary of 
State to Naraena Sinay, the Portuguese envoy at the Peshwa’s 
Court, Bahiropant Mehendale, a distinguished nobleman of 
the Maratha empire and one Avho enjoyed not a little influence 
with the Peshwa, is described as “ procurador ” (Attorn^ or 
Agent) of the Government of Goa. His connection with a 
foreign government was not only well known but was publicly 
recognised by the officers of the Maratha State, as is clearly 
proved by a letter addressed by Gangadhar Panta, Subedar 
of Gheria to the Governor of Goa (Biker, Vol. IX, pp. 176-177). 
This comes as a surprise to a student of History to-day for 
although it is not unusual in our own time for a subject of 
one State to hold Consular office for another State, it is un- 
thinkable that a member of one government should constitute 
himself the special guardian of the interest of another pow'er 
in his own country. This practice, however, was older than 
the Peshwa days and prevailed even during the reign of the 
great Shivaji. 

•The English East India Company’s officers at Bombay 
sent no less than four ambassadors to Shivaji at different 
times. Their first envoy' or ambassador was Lt. Ustick whose 
journal is mentioned in v letter written to Surat from Bombay. 
The Journal of Mr. Nicholls has been preserved among the 
manuscript records now in the India Office. We have but 
meagre notice in the Eaoto''y of Records of the embassy of 
Samuel Austen, the last of the four; but the third ambassador 
Mr. Henry Oxindeu was in a sense the most fortuna'e of 
them all. He was present at Shivaji’s Coronation at Rairi, 
and as the Surgeon in the Company’s employ at that time was 
a man of literary taste, Mr. Henry Oxinden’s account of his 
journey to Rairi and his activities there was given to the 
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public as early as 1698. Dr, Fryer reproduced Oxinden’s 
Narrative almost word for word. The only change he 
thought necessary to make was to convert the first person 
in which the ambassador wrote into the third. But the 
Marathi names must have puzzled Fryer a good deal, and 
his spelling of Marathi personal names was mostly wrong. 
In the Instructions drawn up for Oxinden occurs the 
following : 

, “Among Sevagees ehiofest luinisters; of ^^tate 30 U mmst particularly 
apply yourselfe to Naragy Piinditt who lialh expressed extraordinary kind- 
ness and affection to the Company’s interest and therefo(re) you are to 
communicate unto him all our Desires and proposalls, before they be 
presented to Sevagee, that you may take his advise and approbation, there- 
in, desiring him to interceed and mediate with Sevagee Rajah for the 
speady oonclutiou thereof.” (O. ('., Vol. Sb, No. 3963.) 

Henry Oxinden calls this minister our procurator and 
gives a fairly detailed account of hi.s interview with the 
Brahman (O. C., Vol. 35, No. 3905), Fryer calls him Narranji 
instead of Naragy and this alteration in the name, slight as it 
is, has so long stood in the way of a correct identification of 
this procurator of the English at Shivaji’s Court. Dr. Crooke 
who edited Dr. Fryer’s account for the Hakluyt Society, did 
not think it necessary to compare the published narrative 
with the manuscript in the India Office and confused the 
Procurator with Naran Sinay, Mr. Oxinden’s interpreter. Mr. 
Sardesai in his Marathi Riyasat, Vol. I, accepted Fryer’s 
reading as he had no access to the manuscript records, Prof. 
Sarkar in bis Shivaji (First Edition, I do not know whether 
he has made any alteration in the Second Edition) calls him 
Naraji Punditt and Narayan Pandit. And recently the 
greater portion of Oxinden’s interesting Narrative has been 
published by Mr. 0. H. Payne in the concluding j>ages of his 
Scenes and Characters from Indian Sistory. Mr. Payne 
examined the manuscript records but unfortunately did not 
preserve the original spelling of place and personal names. 
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He also calls the Procurator Naranji Pandit which was 
certainly not his name. 

It should be noted that the Procurator was one of 
Shivaji’s “ chiefest ministers of state,*' i.e., a member of the 
Ashta Pradhan Council and I have no doubt that Fryer’s 
Naranji and Prof. Sarkar’s Narayan Pundit was really 
Niraji Eaoji, Shivaji’s Nyayadhish. The name occurs thrice 
in the Instructions mentioned above. It is differently spelt 
as Naragy and Nerajee. Those who are familiar with the old 
records of those days know that the English scribes of* the 
time were not very careful about their transliteration of 
Indian names. Shivaji’s name was not infrequently written 
by them as Savage. In Ilenrv Oxinden’s Narrative the name 
has without any exception been always written as Neragy 
but my identification is based on stronger evidence than the 
uncertain spelling of the name though I have not tlie least 
doubt about the accuracy of my reading. Naragyor Neragy is 
mentioned also in a letter written by Naran Sinay but as the 
copy now available to us is only an English translation of the 
original letter written in Portuguese we do not know whether 
Naran Sinay’s spelling has been faithfully preserved by his 
translator. The interpreter, however, gives a valuable clue as 
to the identity of the procurator in the opening para, of his 
letter to his master at Bombay (Factory Eecords, Surat, 88 
Fols. 78-83). He writes : 

I went to Banchar to visitt Naragy Pimditt which place is at the 
mountaines ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountered with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Pundilt who advised me that his father Naragy Panditt 
was at the mountaines head.” 

When Oxinden calls him Neragy and Narayan Shenvi 
informs us that his eldest son was Parlad Punditt (Pralhad 
Pandit), we may be reasonably sure that the personage 
referred to is no other than Shivaji’s Nyayadhish, Niraji Raoji, 
father of Pralhad Niraji the celebrated Pratinidhi of Rajaram, 
and Shivaji’s envoy at the Kutub Shahi Court. Both Prof. 
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Sarkar and Mr. Payne have referred to this letter but they 
seem to have overlooked this passage while modernising the 
spelling of Noragy or Neragy’s name. 

It may be noted in this connection that the English were 
anxious to please Niraji as will be evident from the following 
extract from the Instructions : 

“ In the agreement made with Sevagees envoy Bimagee Punditt 
touching the aatiefaction to be paide the Company for Iheire lusse at Raja- 
pore in regard Neragee Punditt whom we have recommended unto you did 
prflve the only mediator to bring J^evageo to so fair and good accomodation, 
we thought good to promise him for his encouragement 500 Pagoths to be 
paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him the more to doe the 
Company further service in their traide hereafter and also we promised to 
Bimagee Punditt the envoy for his effectual service, therein 100 pagoths, 
wherefore in case they desire the said money you may coufirme our promise ; 
but endeavour to put off to the second or third payment, but if they 
earnestly press to have it made good out of the first you are not to deny 
them for it is necessary for us to keep them our friends.” 

It is needless to point out that the practice alluded to 
in the above extract will not be tolerated to-day in any 
civilised country. 


SURENDRANATH SEN 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES 

In our schools at the present time the poor student is 
expected to show a fair knowledge of at least three languages, 
and, if he is a resident in a big city, he has often to have a 
speaking knowledge of a fourth. The three languages need- 
ed are (1) his mother tongue, (2) English, and (3) a “ second 
language. ’* Most of our bigger cities in India require a 
man to be bi-lingual ; and as schools are often mixed schools 
boys have to pick up another vernacular as well but they do 
not “ study ” it. Three languages in addition to the other 
subjects does seem a heavy burden upon children and “ guides,” 
hints,” “ annotations,” “ — made easy ” and other books of 
that ilk flood our bookshops to the great profit of the com- 
pilers and the book-sellers, though to little or none to the poor 
student for whom these efforts have been intended. 

To me, having been both a student and a teacher of langu- 
ages, there appear some very glaring defects in the methods 
employed by the majority of our teachers in teaching them. 
Of course our “ Training Colleges ” do a good deal of excellent 
work and are producing some extremely good teachers. But 
still the majority of teachers, especially in raofussil schools, 
are content to follow along the old grooves of linguistic 
teaching. 

It would be worth while examining the old indigenous 
method first. This was meant chiefly for Sanskrit. The 
child began to read Sanskrit when about six or seven, and 
during the first five or six years (until the age of about twelve) 
all the work done was memorising. After the age of twelve 
things began to be explained and gradually the student was 
taken through all the details of the subject, the intricacies 
in(srea8ing with the growing age and intellect of the boy. 
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This was indeed a good method. The age from about seven 
to twelve is just the age when memorising is easiest and the 
child, as long as it has got the words before him, doesjiot 
very much bother about the sense. Those who have learnt 
the A^tadhyayl or the Amarakosa at this age, will be able 
to testify that things learnt then are never forgotten. For 
this same reason we want the child to learn the “multiplica- 
tion tables ” at the same age. From the age of twelve on- 
wards the child wants the whole thing reasoned out and 
systematised. Of course I do not mean to say that the 
child does not want to know the reasons for the things he 
learns before this age, but at that time a very little explana- 
tion is accepted, wliereas after twelve the child is not so 
easily satisfied. 

It would be quite evident that this ancient method 
worked very well for the teaching of Sanskrit, when it be- 
gan at the age required by this scheme. Moreover the works 
for the use of beginners in almost every branch of Sanskrit 
learning were specially cast into forms such as could be easi- 
ly memorised — sutras or easy (tnmtup verses. Obviously 
this method cannot be applied to English, nor to Sanskrit 
even, when the beginner is almost fourteen or so. And herein 
lies the fundamental mistake of our teachers; — they want 
far too much memorising and that at the wrong age. 

Another thing is also lost siglit of, viz., that modern 
conditions are different ; and consequently we have to find 
methods by which languages could be taught in the shortest 
possible time*, while at the same time the pupil is learning 
half a dozen other subjects. And what is wanted of the 
average modern pupil is not that he should know the langu- 
ages inside out, but that he should j)osses8 a practical know- 
ledge of the languages, so that he may be able to read and 
write these with some ease and fluency, and, in the case of 
English and the Vernacular, that he may also speak them 
fairly correctly. 

5 
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In most schools Grammar forms as it were the very 
foundation of all language teaching, and from the very start 
the student has to undersfo tortures in order to follow the 
intricacies of grammar. No language in the world possesses 
a simple straightforward grammar, which can be compressed 
into a few rules. Artificial languages like Esperanto or Ido 
might achieve such consummations but a natural language 
can no more develop that wa\ than the branches of a tree can 
shoot out at exactly right anyles to the trunk. It is the very 
essence of “ natural language ” — the language spoken by many 
thousands of human beings — to he irregular in many direc- 
tions. And what language teaching should aim at is to allow 
the pupil to get at the spirit of the language. This can never 
be done by loading the young brain with grammatical detail, 
which is worse than useless lumber, but by initiating him in 
the best literary productions in that language and leave his 
imitative faculty to achieve the rest. Of course this initia- 
tion into literature should be carefully graded. And after 
the pupil has caught the spirit of the language then and 
then alone does grammar come in, if at all. Orammar comes 
the very last in the teaching of a language. Because, only 
when the boy appreciates the language, does grammar become 
interesting and even fascinating. Otherwise it is a mere 
jumble of half-understood rules with exceptions innumerable. 
In fact this is the secret of the “ direct ” method of teaching 
languages. The child learns lo speak the language from the 
beginning and hears it spoken and learns all the grammar 
intuitively. 

We liave learnt in our orthodox grammars about the 
three subdivisions of grammar — orthography, etymology 
and syntax. In teaching languages the last named should 
come first, the child should learn to speak, should know how 
to make sentences, for it is a fundamental principle in modern 
linguistic science that the sentence is the unit of language. 
The sentence is first learnt as the child learns to speak and 
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then it is analysed into words and last of all come the sounds 
which compose the word. If we think for a moment we see 
that this is precisely the way in which we learn our mother- 
tongue and the mother-tongue is the language an aver- 
age man knows best. Is there then any reason why the pro- 
cess, which we followed when we learnt the language we 
know best, should be reversed when we want to learn another 
language ? And when we see in the schools our children 
struggling with English spelling from tiie very start, we can 
bul marvel at this topsy-turvy method. Is there any wonder 
then that tnany of our children never get over the terrible 
English spelling? 

But somehow or other, because English is being constant- 
ly used, our youngsters pick up a lot of the language in 
spite of these wrong methods, 'fhe impracticalnlity of this 
method becomes quite apparent when it is applied to the 
“second language.” It matters very little whether the lan- 
guage is “ living ” or “dead”; to the vast majority of our 
students the “second langiiige ” is “dead,” completely dead 
as far as any illumination it can give to their soul is concern- 
ed. Take the t(.*aching of Sanskrit for instance. To ninety- 
five percent, of the student' who learn Sanskrit, the language 
consists of a most terrible jumble of grammatical rules, of 
compounds which arc like horrid dragons sprawling all over 
the page, of unmeaning lists of irregularities and a hundred 
such horrors besides. Only a tew know it to he what it really 
is, a veritable d(?vabluisa, a language which is unsurpassed 
in its structliral beauty, in the subtlety of its e.vpression and 
above all in tlie height and grandeur of its literature. How 
many of our teachers make their boys appreciate the beauties 
of Kalidasa and of Bhahahhtiti ? 1 well remember the holy 

terror Danclin was to me in my college days ; even Kali- 
dasa’s most exqiiisile gem — Meghadala — I had not even 
the courage to open until years after I had left college. 

The “ second language ” to our students is chiefly a- 
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subject which has to be learnt in order to pass examinations. 
They never even think of it as a language, as a medium by 
means of which human beings like ourselves can express their 
emotions and feelings. To them it is always grammar and 
translation exercises done, not with a view of encouraging 
self-expression in the pupil, but merely to get through one of 
the cram-books wliich may be in use at the school or college. 
The old Pandit method has got one inestimable advantage ; 
the student at any rate hears Sanskrit all the time and learns 
to speak Sanskrit. ‘ 

Sanskrit (and in fact any other “ dead ” language) can 
be taught by the “ direct ” methoil, by teaching the pupil to 
use it from the very beginning. The boy learns to use it 
as an instrument to express his own thoughts and feelings 
and by practice gets conlidence. Whereas with our “ present ” 
methods of language teaching (which were in use in Europe 
a century or so ago) he neoer learns to use it himself. The 
translation exercises have been arranged for him by another 
and very likely he uses a “ crib ” which makes matters worse. 
One may as well teach a boy to play cricket by taking him to see 
matches every day during the cricket season. What the boy 
wants is to handle the language, to get the feel of it himself 
and that can only be when he speaks it, when he uses it 
while talking to his friends or to his teacher. There are people 
who imagine that children thus learning to speak two or 
three languages simultaneously will get inextricably mixed up. 
But experience shows that this is never the case. Children 
learn to speak intuitively and spontaneously, just because 
they do not bother about grammar. It is we, elders, who 
have been brought up on grammatical rules that get tripped 
up because while speaking we think of rules we had 
learnt long ago and have half forgotten. Is there not a story 
about a most learned Vaiyakararia whose profound knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammar effectively prevented him from speaking 
a. single word of Sanskrit ? 
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By all this I do not mean to say that grammar should 
not be taught. Grammar, and especially a grammar like 
that of Sanskrit, is a most valuable means of mental 
culture. I personally think its value in this respect to be 
not at all lower than that of mathematics or philosophy. But 
just as we would not dream of teaching Vector Analysis or 
Hegelian Philosophy in .‘-chools, so also we should reserve 
the intricacies of Papinian grammar till the higher classes. 
Let us not forget that it is a langiuu/e we are teaching, not 
a •mere subject for an examination. Sanskrit, the divine 
language, even, has been killed by grammar and our 
educational authorities are doing their best to kill out even 
our love for Sanskrit by this insistence upon its granlmar. 
Let every boy — at least every Hindu boy —in this land learn 
Sanskrit, but let it be the language and the literature. The 
grammar had best be made a subject for B. A. Honours and 
for one of the “ groups ” at the M.A. The average school-boy 
is so fed up with grammar that by the time he comes to the 
college he has a thorough dislike for the language and I 
surely would not blame a healthy-minded boy for doing so. 
It took me years to overcome my horror of Sanskrit grammar, 
and if I had not been obliged to teach it I do not think I 
would have opened a Sanskrit grammar of my own accord. 

The revival of Sanskrit learning is absolutely necessary 
at the present juncture. To India, Sanskrit is the very 
embodiment of her past and the greater the number of Indians 
who know and love Sanskrit the stronger shall our national 
movement gi'ow. 

Now as to the teaching of Sanskrit grammar itself I 
might say a few words. Of course I take it for granted that 
a decent knowledge of the literature and the languase has 
already been acquired. If this requirement is fulfilled, 

I think the bid method of the Pandit (modifying, of course, 
the memorising part) is the best suited, because it has 
evolved out of the very spirit of the language itself. In short. 
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a graded course of Pacini, preceded perhaps at a lower stage by 
Bopadeva, would be the best. But I must put in a word for 
a much neglected work — the Mahabhaqya of Patanjali. This 
work deserves a prominent place in the higher examinations. 

There is also a special group of students who study 
Vedic literature. It would be indeed a great day for our 
land if this branch were studied and understood (not merely 
learnt by heart) by many more people than now. Not being 
r< Hindu, I do not desire to enter into a discussion about 
Brahmana sensibility regarding the teaching of the Vedas to 
others. But as a student of linguistics 1 cannot but feel 
that even for classical ” Sanskrit a study of the Vedas is 
useful, and as far as literary beauty and high thought is 
concerned the Vedas are in no way inferior. And they are 
the very fountain-head (.f Indian civilization and culture. 

And as regards Vedic grammar I feel that if it could be 
so arranged tliat Vedic grammar be taught first, then many of 
the intricacies of “classical” Sanskrit grammar would 
disappear. To just give one instance ; take the ten la-kdras 
(the tenses and moods) of Panin i. Even in Pagini they seem 
to b(‘ more or less independent of each otiier and this group- 
ing seems to be quite haphazard and capricious. It is only 
when we understand the Vedic verbal system, we find that the 
ten la-kdras ‘wc hut fragments of a wadi ordered .system and then 
each of them falls into ‘its proper place. Another incidental 
advantage is that we learn something about the history of the 
development of Sanskrit — a thing which no good grammarian 
should Jiever lose sight of. How this suggestion is to he 
carried out, it is not po.ssible for me to suggest. The BrShmapa 
Pandit, as I hinted above, should have his say in this matter, 
for he is the chief guardian and teacher of the Vedic lore 
even to-day. 


I. J. S. Taraporewala 
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RABINDRANATH AND BERGSON' 

From the earliest times, philosophers have been divided 
into two camps — those who look upon rest and those avIio look 
upon motion as the key to the world-riddle. In India these 
two types of thinkitrg w'ere represented respeclively hy the 
Vedanta and Buddhism ; in ancient Greece, by the systems of 
Parmenides and Heraclitus. In ail ages, these two types of 
thinking have succeeded each other in rhythmic order. 

The modern age is a reaction agaitjst the rest-philosophy 
of the early nineteenth century. Tliat reality consists in 
movement and not in rest — this is the key-note of contempo- 
rary philosophy. Absolute sameness is not the characteristic 
of reality. The symbol of the real is not the mountain at rest, 
but the ever-flowing, ever-gushing stream. 

It is Bergson who has proclaimed this message of *change 
more loudly than any other philosopher. Bergson considers 
it the greatest mistake of metaphysicians that they cling to 
lifeless, unchanging rest. All the difQculties of the rest- 
philosophers are due to this one raisteke. 

This mistake is also responsible for the isolated view of 
things which, in Bergson’s opinion, is th(! banc of all meta- 
physics. The static philosophers look upon everytliing as 
detached from everything else. They look upon the conscious 


’ Paper read at the Universit)' Club, Bennici^ ?]indu University, on the 14fch 
February, 1926. 

The present article is a comparison between Berp^son and Rabindranath, made from the 
standpoint of the latier*8 book, Ba/dfcA. It ts based upon an article which appeared in 
the “ Bangavani ” for Baisakh, 1331, under the title, “ Balaka O Bergson.’’ 

I am indebted for the beautiful metrical rendering of the verses of Rabindranath 
which occur in this article to Mr. K^ll^tish Ohandra. Ron, 1 C.R., the autlior of the English 
translation of Rabindranath’s work, entitled “ The King of the Daik Chamber.” Had it 
not been for his kindness, this article would never have seen the light of the day. 

S. £. M* 
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life as composed of a dumber of distinct states of con- 
sciousness, just as they view space as composed of a series of 
points. They forget that life means the conquest of this 
isolation, the freeing of reality from the artificial restraints 
to which it has been subjected. 

The truth is, that the static philosophers do away with 
motion and reduce it to the position of rest. Motion in their 
hands becomes nothing but a translation from one point of 
rest to another. True motion, however, is very different 
from this. Jt is one undivided whole. No points or moments 
exist for it. When I move my hand, the motion is one indi- 
visible whole. It cannot be partitioned off into a series of 
motions. A, A^, A3, etc., as mathematicians want to do. To 
do this is to spatialise motion, to reduce time to a form of 
space. 

All static metaphysics is in fact a reduction of time to 
space. Pure time as flow is the real. The metaphysician and 
the mathematician, however, represent it by spatial symbols. 
This may help them in the investigation of their particular 
problems, but it certainly takes them away from reality. 

The question, however, arises. What makes metaphy- 
sicians view the real which is eternal flow in the form of 
rest ? In answer to this question, Bergson says that every 
living being has two functions to perform. The first is know- 
ledge and the second is Jthe preservation of life. What we 
want to know is the real, and therefore rest is of, no value for 
knowledge. But we not only waut to know but also to live, 
and for the purposes of our life, we find it convenient to con- 
ceive reality in the form of rest. It greatly simplifies our 
practical affairs to look upon the world as a gigantic machine. 
It is a matter of very great moment to our practical life 
if we can reduce a number of laws to one unchanging law. 
This is why Science always replaces a heterogeneous multipli- 
city of laws by the unity of one fundamental law, the law of 
Nature. 
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Corresponding to these distinct functions, there are two 
distinct faculties. The first is inttdtion, the faculty by which 
we know reality. The second is intelligence, the faculty by 
which we fabricate tools to help our practical life. The one 
is concerned with the world of reality, the other with the 
world of practice. Intelligence is always concerned with the 
practical needs of life. Its object is to smooth our practical 
lifQ, to increase the comforts and conveniences of life. But 
when we are left to ourselves, when we have no interests to 
serve,* then intelligence does not help us. When we want to 
know, we take leave of intelligence and employ intuition. 

The above is a brief summary of the main principles of 
Bergson’s philosophy. It marks a reaction against the 
intellectualism of the nineteenth century. Intellectualism 
has done wonders for Science but it has made Philosophy one- 
sided. It is due to intellectualism that we see everything 
through the spectacles of concepts. 

The poet Babindranath also like Bergson has accepted 
movement as reality. 

In many forms the poet has presented movement to us. 
Thus, he calls it the young, the unripe : — 

O young life, with green fancies a-bubbling in thine head ! 

Thou unripe, thou immature ! 

Bring thou life in thy pitiless knocks to soul half-dead ! 

In the dawn that is drunk with the red, red light of day. 

Let the fools who will cavil address thee a9 they may ; 

Pay no heed to their arguments vain, but go fhy way 

With thy movements unshackled, thy limbs untrammelled, 

O restless youth, with green fancies a-bubbling in thy head ! ' 

And what is restful, what is mature has grown useless 
and is fit only to be fixed on the painter’s canvas and to doze 
away its life 

There the old, the wise bird that is grey and ripe with age, 

His two eyes, his two ears, ’neath his wings, the hoary sage, 




> BaliM, p. 1. 
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l/ike a picture on canvas e’er drowsing sits in cage, 

Engirt within the walls of darkness still. ^ 

On the appearance of this new life, all the restraints of 
laws, all the restrictions of customs will be swept away : — 

Lo, there stands the ancient fane 
Of the Goddess of the chain : 

Will it stand for evermore ? 

Come, O Folly, with thy main 
Burst her consecrated door ! ® 

Taking this young life as our guide, we shall have to 
march to unknown lands : — 

Take me where the pavement endeth I 
Yearning in my soul engender 
For the boundless mystic splendour : 

There my dream her footsteps bendeth.® 

The young life is a force of destruction : it shows no mercy 
to the old but wants to destroy it immediately. For this 
reason, .the poet has called it the destroyer: 

There comes disastrous doom amain ! 

Anguish surges like a flood, 

Swollen with sobs of pain ! 

Lightnings flash on blood-red clouds, 

Thunders roar in forests dark. 

Peals what madman’s laughter, hark ! 

Again and yet again I ^ 

This disastrous doom is not to be dreaded ; it is in fact 
the only thing that brings us salvation : — 

Fie, stop, those tears, that plaintive moan ! 

Why hidest thou thy face aghast. 

Why seekest thou a corner lone? 

E’en though thy door-chains snap in twain, 

Fare forth with dauntless mind outside, 

Beyond all pleasure and all pain I 
There comes disastrous doom amain ! ^ 


I BaUikA, p 2. 


* Ihid, p 3 


® Ibid, p. 3. 


" Ibid, p. 6. 
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Our salvation lies in moving ever forward, without ever 
turning back or casting a look behind. 

Forward ! forwnrd ! who can keep 
Us ever back^ or bind us ? 

They will doubtless weep, will weep, 

Who idly stay behind us. 

We’ll snap our bonds with bleeding feet, 

The dappled day we’ll rush to greet, 

While they supine in bondage sweet 
Lie lapped in slumber deep 
They will weep, will weep. ^ 

This march forward will take us from death to the 
deathless. 

Clouds will burst, and lightnings gleam, 

All bonds to burn and rive. 

Freedom's flag will wave and stream, 

To heal all doubt and strife 
^From Death’s hand will snatch, with glee. 

The eup of immortality. 

With all their strength they clasp Life’s tree 
Death’s fatal fruit to reap. 

They will weep, will weep.^ 

This message of life is called the fearless trumpet. The 
call of this fearless trumpet makes all rest and quiet impos- 
sible. A sort of intoxidation of motion seizes everybody. 

The wounds that festered in my heart 
I thought would cease at length to smart ; 

I’d wash all stains that me engirt, 

And pure and clean become. 

Before me, in the dust and dirt, 

Thy trumpet great lay dumb.® 

This message reaches us through storms and through the 
ruffled waves. 

In the gloom of midnight the Boatman sails 
Across a surging sea. 

» Bamd, p 8. * P- 9. ® Tk U. 
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With his white sails kiss’d by the stormy gales, 

Alone he comes to me« 

Now the dim sky swoons on the ocean’s breast 

With the poisonous potion of gloom oppressed 
And the waves are drunk with wild unrest, 

And sweep and rush and flee. ^ 

This message when it reaches us takes us to unknown 
shores. 

O’er the trackless waters his boat doth glide 
On what nameless shore will he find his bride ? 

Doth a lamp there glimmer above the wide 
And dark immensity ? 

Truth is to be sought in the midst of this movement, it 
will not do to seek it in the immense vacuity of rest. This is 
also the message of Bergson. It is for this reason that he says 
that reality cannot be obtained through concepts. The poet 
says precisely the same thing in the sixth poem of his ‘‘ Crane, 
(Bal&kit) when he calls the intellectualised concept a picture, 
as compared with the reality. 

Art thou a picture mere, on canvas limn’d ? 

That starry cluster, distance-dimm’d 
That throngs its nest 
On heaven’s breast ; 

That tireless traveller’s band, 

A- journeying tlitough the darkness, lamp in hand, 

The sun and moon and stars that speed 
Through fleeting year by year ; 

Art thou not real like those, indeed ? 

Art thou alas, a picture mere ? 

Yea, even dust is real 

These leaves of grass 
That lie at the universe’s feet, alas. 

Are real, too— they change from green to sere 


BaldkA, p. 14. 
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Tfhou cbangest not — thou art a picture mere, 

A picture mere ! 

Likewise truth is lost in the enormous heaps of things. 
It is to be sought in the pangs of the heart, in the surgings 
of the bosom. This is the message of the lines relating to 
Taj Mahal : — 

Thou knewest, O Emperor Shah Jehan, how swift 
On Time’s resistless drift 
Renown, wealth and youth and life, alas, 

Glide far away and fade, and pass. 

Thou soughtest one thing to raise above all death — 

Thy sorrow’s inmost breath. 

* * * * 

Let jewels’ and diamonds’ flashing glory share 

The fate of fleeting rainbows’ magic gleam in empty air ; 

But let one tear 
Glisten bright and clear 
For ever on the stainless cheek of Time, — 

Tajmahal, sublime.* 

But the pangs of the heart are of more value than this 
Taj Mahal, sublime though it be. 

The chariot of thy life careers amain, 

Leaving behind thy many-storied fame 
Again and again : — 

For thou art greater than thy name. 

The sepulchre 
Ne’er doth stir : 

It holds and hides old death with loving care 
In Earth’s grey dust, 

’Neath memory’s crust. 

But who will hold or hide or bar 
Life, to which star by star 
Calls and beckons from afar ? 

Its welcome lies 

In divers worlds, new rising suns, and many skies.** 


^ Baldkdf p. 23. 


» Ibid, p. 29. 
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How, then, does life express itself ? If even that highest 
achievement of mankind, Taj Mahal, cannot hold life, how is 
life to be expressed ? llergson says its form is eternal flow. 
Hje poet also says that its expression is the ever-flowing 
river ; — 

O river vast and free^ 

Thy viewless waters rush and sweep, 

Resistless, deep, 

Id silence ceaselessly. 

The great void shivers at thy fierce and formless speed 
The dash terrific of thy currents breed 

Glittering foam in heaps and clustered rings, 

That live as Things ; 

Life bursts in dazzling gleams, in colour’d streak and spark, 
Through the hurrying dark. 

On whirling eddies* edge are spun, 

Like bubbles, moon and star and sun. 

O mighty Amazon, O Titan dame. 

The wordless cadence of thy being 
Is thine own journeying 
Without an end, without an aim.^ 

If this flow is ever checked, then it is congealed into 
a mountain-heap of things.” 

If in a moment’s mood 
Of lassitude 

Thou stoppest on thy path, 

The Universe, in sudden wrath, 

Would bulk gigantic with its mountain-heap of things 

Consequently, it should always be our effort to keep it ever 
flowing. 

Leave on the shore the shoreland’s hoard and gain, 

And look not back again ! 

And let thy fate be cast 
Upon the torrent vast 


BalAkAf p. 31. 
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Far from a noisy Past 
Allured by visions bright 
Toward endless night — or shoreless light ! 

# ■* * * 

So far the poet marched in the company of Bergson. 
But now their ways part. The poet feels that his song will 
be incomplete, his message unfinished, if it stops with move- 
ment. Motion, pure motion, motion that takes us to no 
destination, a march that is not a march towards any goal, is a 
very dreary business which can never satisfy the human mind. 
The soldier will march hundreds of miles most gladly if he 
feels that he has some destination to reach, either the enemy’s 
fortified position or some similar thing. But ask him if he 
will go on marching without the prospect of ever coming to 
any terminus, he will reply that the very thought congeals his 
blood. The poet therefore seeks in the ninth poem of the 
“ Crane ’’.some trace's of bliss in motion. Here his interest is 
not simply in the motion but also in the joy that sustains it, 
in the bliss that crowns it. This is the point when his ways 
diverge from thosje of Bergson. 

Who hath given thee life full-blown, 

Insensate stone ? 

Whence springs this ceaseless nectar of delight, 

O marble white ? 

Wherefore hast thou held aloft, from hour to hour, 

Earth’s bliss that hath blossom’d like a flower. 

As he sees in breathless march a glimpse of joy, so also 
he discovers in the relentless look of the dreaded Budra a 
ray of compassion. 

O Lord of dreaded name. 

Thy grim forgiveness dire 
Is in the crash of thunder-fire, 

In min that’s writ in sunset-flame. 

In fearful floods of gore. 

In sudden blind collkion’s clash and roar, 
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And then, 

Where do I see 

The judgment- throne of thee f 
The mother’s tears are shed 
Upon their violence red. 

Movement does not rest in movement. Its nature is to 
pass from the implicit to the explicit, from unexpressed to 
the expressed, from the formless to that which has form. 
This great truth is proclaimed by the poet in the sixteenth 
poem of the “ Crane.” The subject of the poem is very 
abstruse, namely, the struggle of the formless to obtain form, 
and it is very easy to misunderstand the poet’s meaning. 
Happily for us, the poet has given us his own interpre- 
tation of this poem which appeared sometime ago in the 
“ Shantiniketan,” the journal of the Shantiniketan Ashram. 
The first stanaa runs thus : — 

The world of Things, a giant crowd. 

Doth laugh aloud ; 

And dust and sands 
They clap their hands. 

And ever dance. 

And skip and prance, 

On every side, like rings of boys. 

In empty space in endless festive noise. * 

The poet’s interpretation of this stanza as follows : — 
“ On all sides one hears the weired laughter of mountainous 
heaps of things. They are all dancing a wild dance. The 
noise seems to be that of the clash of things against one 
another. On every side there is nothing but the madness of 
the impulse for form. The impulse for form has obtained 
shape in things and has acquired motion, and it is its song 
that one hears.” 


> Paldkit p. 03. 
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Man^s million viewless thoughts and phantasies, 

Desires that never cease, 

Are lured by Things, whose beauty is their pride, 

To be their playmates by their side. 

Dreams darkly seek with ardent wings 
To voyage to the realm of Things ; 

Borne by obscurity’s stream profound 

They seek with all their might to grasp the ground, 

With grip of stock and stone to stand 
Awhile on solid land.^ 

* 

The bands of unrealised dreams are seeking realisations. 
They want to go beyond the region of th(5 unexpressed to 
acquire form. They seem, like submerged creatures, to 
rise to the surface of form. They cling desperately to the soil 
and seek shape in bricks and mortar. It is this unexpressed 
desire seeking shape in things that makes a city and not 
heaps of bricks and ston''s. 

Thus man’s thoughts are constantly taking shape in 
things. A city is not a conglomeration of houses. If it were 
nothing more than tliis, it would be a wilderness, though it 
might be a wilderness of houses. What makes it a city, is 
the striving of the unexpressed tliought to express itself in 
things. 'I'he bricks and mortar, iron and wood arc only the 
forms which give a quietus to the striving of the shapeless 
desire to acquire shape. 

Man’s creation, therefore, implies, firstly a striving after 
form, and secondly, a concrete form tliat gives rest to this 
striving. Bergson has ignored this second element ih all 
creation, which, however, is no less essential than the first. The 
city of Delhi is what it is by the accumulated dreams of a long 
succession of mighty monarchs seeking realisation in concrete 
form. It is not the dream alone, as Bergson would say, or the 
concrete shape alone, as the realists would have it, but it 
is the dream extinguishing itself in this form. ^ 


7 


‘ Ihid. 
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By whisperings of many a homeless voice unheard 
Out of the past, the wide void skies are stirred ; 

They seek the songs I sing, 

Near human dwellings, with unwearied wing. 

Those lampless pilgrims march with tireless hurrying feet. 

The heaven's light to greet, 

Their soundless tumult's surge 
In thousands utge 

My formless fancies shaken by the storm 
Of thirst far from, 

To fly fiom mind's dim eaves, 

In waves on waves. 

O'er viewless deserts waste 
In eager haste.' 

The poet explains these lines thus: — “We only see those efforts 
which have succeeded in acquiring foim, but there are innumerable 
others which march ' with wearied wi: g ' towaids expression. The 
desires and aspirations of our forefathers have not been entirely 
fiuitless. No, they are still moving in space. They Sfiy, 'We have 
no voice. Let us seek your voice to ex]>ress ourselves. W'^e have 
no vessel to hold ourselves : let you be our vessels.’ Countless unheard 
voices of this kind are moving restlessly in space, seeking an outlet for 
expression, they are all “ lampless pilgrims," seeking the river-bank. 
They have emerged from the caves of thought and aie wandeiiug through 
the desert driven by the insatiable thirst for form." 

'When will thy light, 

Those thoughts of cnine in flight, 

Leaving the centuries behind ? 

Some day, in far creation’s wondrous light, 

Their destin’d incarnation they will find. 

W’^ho'll know whence they 
Did spread their wings to-day ? 

And suddenly some poet will give them name, 

Or in some picture-frame 

They will be caught, or built as palace-crown I 

In what far-off nameless town, 


> BoM&d, p. 64. 
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Whose sign to-day no country yields, 

Will lie the vague foundations of their seat 
In ghostly sacrificial fields? 

In canon’s smoke and heat 
What dreadful future war 

With trumpets* blasts will sound their names afar? 

The truth of movement therefore, is not to be found in 
the movement itself, but in the desires which are eternally 
striving after form. As these desires are never content 
to remain mere desires, so movement is not content to remain 
for ever movement. 

On the other hand, the things become mere husks, if the 
desires are taken out of tliem. The city becomes a dead 
load of bricks, the picture-gallery a mass of canvas and paint 
if the desires which seek expression are ignored. 

The desires which seek an outlet are not content with 
one form. They always pass from form to form. Their thirst 
(or form is unquenchable. 

Bergson has altogether ignored this form. He believes 
that the form is only a practical convenience which we 
have invented. Motion will ever remain motion. Or, in 
other words, motion is tim('. Whether it is a palace or a 
city or anything even more substantial it is nothing but a 
pure tiotion of our iina’ 4 :ination, a creation of our intellect. 
Its value in the realm of reality is zero. 

Like Bergson Rabindranath also recognises two tenden- 
cies in man. The first is unceasing movement, the second 
is freedom from movement. But both these tendencies are, 
in the poet’s opinion, directed towards the same object, name- 
ly, the investigation of truth. He does not like Bergson 
call the one a search for truths and the other a search for 
tools. Poth are equally entitled to our consideration as 
modes of approaching the truth. To one of these tenden- 
cies he has given the name Urvasi and to the other the name 
LakshmL 
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Ages agone^ 

In dim Creation’s dawn 

Up rose two women from tbeir bed 

Of abysmal deep^ unmeasured. 

Above the churned primal sea. 

One, Urvasi fair, 

Celestial dancer of the upper air. 

Of all the world^s desire the rniFtross fair ; 

The other, Lakshrai, heaven’s queen, 

The mother of all, serene. 

The good, the debonair. 

The one our virtue smites and sunders, 

Our hearts and lives she plunders, 

Filling spring’s goblet with the fiery wine of laughter, 
Flifiging with both her hands before her steps and after 
Mad Apiil’s bibbling will that blooms and blows 
In Kiipshuk red and passionate rose, 

In songs of gleeplc.-s youths. 

The other brings us baek to cool 
Heart-easing tears that soothe, 

To sweet contentment’s pool ; 

To fulness of the peace, the balm 
Of autumn’s ripe fruitions’ golden calm. 

She guides our feet 

Toward the blessing of the universe, made sweet 
With beauty’s smile across its features cast. 

These lines depict the incessant construction and des- 
truction that is going on in tliis universe. It is not possible 
to ignore this, it is not possible to ignore the gigantic up- 
heavals, the catastrophic changes that perpetually arise on the 
surface of the earth. But if these cataclysms were everything, 
then the world would be a very poor thing. So we find 
that running through all these tremendous upheavals, there 
is the hand of Lakshmi, the goddess of abundance, who brings 
all these cataclysmic movements into a sort of harmony. 
The world is in need of this restraining principle, quite as 
much as it is in need of the principle of moyement. The 
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world-music, if it is to be music at all and not the wild clash 
of dissouent notes, requires this restraining force. 

I think all the difficulties in Bergson’s philosophy are 
due to his ignoring the spiritual side of movement. It is 
indeed very curious that Bergson though continually harping 
on his theme of creative evolution, of which he seems very 
proud and which he with a great flourish of trumpets sets 
over against the mechanical evolution of the scientific evo- 
lutionists, completely ignores this spiritual aspect of evolution. 
Pobr Spencer ! How small he looks when pushed to a corner 
by the triumphal march of the all-conquering creative evolution 1 
Yet in the matter of the spiritual character of evolution, 
Bergson perhaps errs more than Spencer. For there is at 
least this to he said in favour of Spencer, that he makes no 
parade of the purposelessness of evolution. 

Indeed, the words “creation” and “ creative” have no mean- 
ing except as denoting a purposive activity. All the examples 
which Bergson has given of creative activity have nothing 
creative about them. Let us take the himous example of the 
painter which occur.s in the “ Creative Evolution,” The 
creativeness of the painter consists, in Bergson’s opinion, in 
allowing himself “to be formed or deformed ” by his works. 
He therefore says “what we do, depends upon what we are; 
hut it is necessary to add that we are in a certain measure, 
what we do and we create ours(?lves continually.”' This is 
what he means by “ creation of self by self.” But what is 
the creative element here ? If the painter really possesses 
any talents* then his paintings will give expression to his 
ideas. How can the painting affect his talent ? Of course, 
if he possesses no talent, if he makes sketches tentatively 
then it may happen that in the course of such desultory 
sketching he may hit upon an idea. But a painter with any 
pretension to talent, never proceeds in this way. He starts 
with a definite idea and gives form to it in his paintings. 


' V Evolution CriatricOt p. 7, 
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MoToment, therefore, can never be called creative, unless 
there is in the back of it a purpose that realises itself through 
it. The creative element, in fact, is not in the movement ‘but 
in the self whose purpose is manifested in the movement. 
The nature of true creation is thus indicated by Rabindranath : 

Thou hast given the bird the song with which 

the woodlands ring ; 

He gives no more to thee. 

My vidoe hath been thy only gift to me; 

I give thee more — I sing. 

Others their gifts receive from thee ; 

Thou seekest gifts from me I 

Whatever I can give thee ont of love 

With smiling face thou takest, coming to my door, 

Yea, from thy throne above. 

Thy hand receives back more, 

Each time, than all fhon gavest me before. 

This giving back more than is received constitutes the 
essence of creation. If I were a purposeless creature like the 
bird, I should have been content with the gift that I have 
received. Buf my creative activity is manifested wlien I re- 
ceive only the voice and make with it a song, that is, when 
I return more than I receive. Purposive activity is mani- 
fested in this returning more than is received, end this 
constitutes the essence of cteation. 

The process of creative evolution, which is the process 
of the realisation of the Infinite in the finite, is throughout 
marked by the pulsations of desires and ends and purposes. 
It is not a blank movement, moving, nobody knows when, 
but it is a movement full of colour, full of life. 

The fulness that is tiiine arresteth uot 
Thy joy in thine own wealtli a jol. 

And so, the riches that is thine, 

Bit by bit, thou’lt make it mine. 
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And thus the universe will be 
|!ver-neW| O Lord> to thee« 

Thus, day by day, thou buyest, through mine eyes, 

Thine own sunrise. 

And day by day, thou dost recognise 

The alchemy thy love doth Imld 
Within it, turning my life to gold. 

Bergson finds nothing in life but movement. He has not 
seeft the contact of life with the Infinite. He has not per* 
ceived the play of colour, the vibration of joy Avhich alone 
makes life what it is. Truth appears in a rigid, austere form 
to him. Therefore, he has lost sight of all that really con- 
stitutes life and sees nothing in it but blank movement. 
The poet Rabindranath, however, sees things differently. 

Entering the henrfc of death if we no nectar gain, 

Nor truth in all our fight in pain, 

If sin die not for shame at its own ugliness, 

If pride snap not in twain ' 

Under ihe weight of its intoleralde dress, 

What secret hope leads these, 

WhoVe left their homes of ease, 

To rush in millions unto death’s black night, 

Like a myriad stars toward morning’s light ? 

The blood of heroes, the tears of mothers— must 
Their work be wasted in the mortal dust f 
And shall not heaven yet 
bought ? And shall not all this debt 
The Universe’s treasure-keeper pay. 

Shall not the night’s dumb penance bring the day T 
When with the blow of death 
In anguish’d night of pain man shattereth 
The limit of his mortal clod, 

Shall not the glory dawn of the immortal Ood f 


SlSIBKUHAE MaITBA 
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EPIDEMIC DISEASES AND SOCIAL SERVICE ‘ 

You are probably aware, that Sir John Woodroffe, late 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, wrote a book called “ la 
India civilised? ” This was written in defence of Hindu civi- 
lisation against the unjustifiable and senseless attack on 
Hindu culture by one Mr. Archer. Sir John in his able 
defence, stated incidentally, that Hindu religion based as it is 
on true conception of life, namely spiritualistic as contrasted 
with materialistic view of life, is still a living faith, even after 
the lapse of something like 6 or 10 thousand years from its 
origin, as computed by different savants — a thing not shared by 
any other civilisation of the world such as Iranian, Phoenician, 
Hellenian or Roman — all of which have died out after having 
flourished for a limited period. This Hindu culture has 
even outlived the independence of the very nation from 
which it has sprung and has not been extinguished even 
after 2 thousand years of subjection to a foreign rule having 
culture opposed in every way to Hindu culture. But this 
ardent advocate of our culture deplox*es at one place in his 
book, that what swords and bayonets of conquerors could 
not do, malaria and phthisis by creating havoc among the 
Hindus, are going to do* by death literally wiping out the 
torch-bearers of this spiritual light. As you disciples of that 
great present-day protagonist of Hindu culture, Sree 
Ramkrislina Deva, have combined in yourself the spiritual 
culture of the Hindus along with social service to humanity, 
it is meet and proper that your social service should not be 
blind social service based on faith alone, but should be, in order 
to be effective, based on the solid bedrock of truth as found 
by deductive science of the West. This hankering after truth 


* Baad on 8th April, 1920, before Bamkriehna Sanpha at Belur. 
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has made you, no doubt, seek medical men versed in the modern 
science of medicine for giving you an idea of the essential 
truths of preventive medicine, the western followers of which, 
though not belonging to any religious order, can however 
take their place among the front rank of the best social workers. 
Who will deny this honoured place to a Pasteur, Robert Koch 
or a Jenner, or the lesser shining lights of the order, namely 
Ronald Ross or Col. Gorgas, men whose discoveries or method 
of application of the discoveries to the people at large, have 
benefited hu^ianity much more than any munificence of a 
Carnegie ? It has made Rockefeller, the iron king of U. S. A. 
to spend a fortune out of his huge saving, through the 
International Institute of Preventive Medicine — created out 
of his munificence giving an yearly income about 9 crores of 
rupees — He thought this method of spending money is far 
superior to paying money in the shape of alms to the suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Now to come to the subject of my paper. As you are 
not versed in technical language of medical men, this paper 
of mine dealing with a technical subject is likely not to be 
intelligible. So, I will begin my subject with a little genera- 
lisation ^or which I hope to be excused. 

In this world of ours, all things which meet our eyes are 
classed as living and non-living things. The living things 
are again divided as belonging to the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. ' These living things can again be divided, for our 
purpose, into living things visible to the naked eye, and living 
things not visible to the naked eye, but detectable through the 
microscope which for the sake of convenience we call living 
microscopical world. Actions baneful or beneficial of the 
living visible beings on the human beings are palpable enough. 
The rice and the wheat come from vegetable kingdom for 
sustaining us. Aconite, Nuxvomica and Belladona are poisons 
to human beings, they are . also of vegetable origin. Cattle 
and horses are of service to human beings, they are of 
8 
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winiial . origin, and the tiger and snakes are of positive 
d-issfervice to human beings. They are also of aniiaal origin. 
These we know. But people think they have got very 
very little to do with the unseen microscopical world. If 
there be any, they say, as these do not come within their 
purview, these need not be taken into account. But a little 
reflection will show that the unseen world has got as much 
influence in shaping the destiny of the human race as the 
visible world. They come prominently before our mind’s 
eyes when epidemics like Cholera or Plague bi^ak out, take 
away millions of human lives. The Malaria parasite alone has 
destroyed civilisation of Rome and Greece, and has been 
instrumental, in shaping the destiny of many a nation including 
ours. On the side of economy of nature, one example will 
show, how essential is the very existence of the visible living 
world on the microscopic world. Putrefaction of dead bodies 
of animals dissolving out the higher constituents of animals 
such as muscles, bone and skin, into lower compounds as water, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, etc., are exclusively done 
by the unseen microscopical world. These lower compounds 
are assimilated for use by the plants in building their struc- 
tures which otherwise would not have got any nutrition. 
Besides, if these putrefactive processes, dissolving out organs of 
the dead animals, did not take place, the world would have 
been covered with the dead bodies of animals, — the jackals 
and vultures cannot by any means compete in any way with 
this work of nature’s scavengers, their number being too small 
for the purpose. Incidentally, I may mention that the species 
belonging to the living microscopic world, not to speak of their 
number, exceed by far the number of those of the living beings 
of the visible world (vegetable and animal) and have besides 
objects which are in no way inferior in beauty and so are capable 
of exciting our imagination for making us adore the Great 
Designer of this world. Which living things visible to the 
naked eye can compare with an Englena gambolling about in 
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bright sunshine in our pond water or a volvox in its glittMing 
colours also present in myriads in our tank water ? Those who; 
have seen them under the microscope and have seen the 
beauty and appreciated the arrangement of tte mechanism of 
the internal organs of the organisms cannot but say that they 
have seen nothing so beautiful in nature. Who can explain 
why these beautiful things of nature have been kept away so 
long from being seen by mortal eyes, unless and until modern 
science revealed their existence ? But along with these 
beautiful things, whose existence ordinary human beings 
cannot dream of, there are living things belonging to the 
microscopical world, whose presence though no one can make 
out by ordinary eye, are yet present in our surroundings and 
which show themselves by the terrible effects on the human 
race when men die of plague or cholera. 

Our ancestors guessed their presence by inductive reason- 
ing without actually seeing them, as much as a modern astro- 
nomer guesses by inductive reasoning the presence of a dark 
star associated with a luminous one, in the binary stars, by 
the effect of the dark star on the luminous one without 
actually seeing it. The cleanly personal habits ingrained on 
us by our Sastras — cleaning daily the body by bathing in 
running streams — cleansing of the mouth in the early morn- 
ing — prohibition of urinating or passing stool in the water 
meant for drinking and washing, have their origin in 
this inductive reasoning ; we see this injunction being carried 
out even now. Now-a-days these microscopical organisms 
producing these devastating diseases are being studied with 
closest possible care, by scientific men, for differentiating 
them from the thousands of absolutely harmless organisms 
such as those producing curdled milk as well as those taking 
part in economy of nature in acting as nature’s scavengers. 
Every such organism has got a peculiarity which is its 
own, as much as a cow or a goat has its own peculiarity. 
It is no use mentioning the distinguishing points oi these 
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disease-producing organisms in detail to such an audience. It 
will sufGice if I say only those points which are necessary for 
prevention of epidemic diseases with which we have to deal 
with in this country as for example Cholera, Malaria, Kala* 
azar and Phthisis. The germs of Cholera are found in millions 
in the stool, urine and vomits of a Cholera case. These are 
not ordinarily found in nature in drinking water, unless it 
has been recently contaminated with dejecta of a Cholera 
ease. The period during which it can live in water, after which 

i 

it dies out by the action of sun and wind, is variously esti- 
mated as between 4 to 10 days. So, all the precaution that is 
required for stamping out Cholera epidemic is strictly limited 
to make tlie dejecta of a sporadic Cholera case occurring in a 
village, absolutely harmless by using some disinfectant. We 
have found actual demonstration of this truth by which 
M'ould-be epidemics of Cholera, originating from isolated cases, 
were prevented. The annual Gangasagar Mela used to be 
folloM'ed, on each occasion, by a terrible epidemic of Cholera 
occurring among the pilgrims ; and then spreading to Calcutta 
and numerous villages along the banks of the river Hooghly. 
This M’^as an aifnual affair, as was the festival. But adoption 
of precautionary measures based on this knoMdedge, in 
which the District Board of 24-Perganas, Public Health De- 
partment, and the various voluntary organisations including 
Bamkrishna Mission, have, contributed their quota to make 
them a success, and have not been followed for the last three 
years by the devastating epidemics of Cholera of the previous 
years ; thus demonstrating that action based on the knowledge 
of the peculiarity of this unseen microscopical world, would lead 
to such brilliant success, by which thousands of precious lives 
have been saved from untimely death. This points to the 
extreme necessity of this knowledge being the common 
property of every man or woman or child inhabiting our 
country. The organism causing the devastating Malaria of 
our country, making villages where millions of people could 
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lire happy lives, away from the wicked and cut-throat 
competition of the towns, absolutely uninhabitable, are not 
found in stools or urine of the patients ; but they are found 
inside the blood contained within the closed network of 
channels called blood vessels, situated deep in the human 
system. For their spread, nature has provided a mosquito 
which with its deep penetrating fine hypodermic needle-like 
stinging apparatus draws out the parasite containing blood 
unconsciously and after a time when it bites again a 
healthy, man, it injects with its saliva deep into the tissues 
the poison, which starts multiplying into countless numbers. 
Action based on the knowledge of the habits of mosquito, 
and this peculiarity of the parasite added to others which 
need not be mentioned here, have given us the means 
for prevention of malaria, as is being done by numerous 
village societies spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, among which Belur Society is a bright example. 
Everywhere actions following these teachings of science have 
given results commensurate with the sustained efforts put 
forth by the village people helped by their robust optimism — 
a thing not always seen in this land of fatalism. Similarly, 
Kala Azar, a devastating disease supposed to have its origin 
in Assain, has unsuspectingly been found in almost every 
village in Bengal, and no one knows as yet definitely how 
it spreads ; but even if this lonowledge be vouch-safed 
to us at a cost of tremendous amount of money going 
up to lacs spent in research laboratories, it will not be of much 
use to us, as we have found a means of completely eradicat- 
.ing the disease with the iielp of a large number of medical 
men and will be able to make it a thing of the past, if we get 
a sufficient amount of support in men and money. The sum 
required for the eradication of the disease from the whole 
province is not heavy and does not even exceed the 
sum being spent annually on research. Any one wanting 
to. be convinced of the truth of this statement, has simply to 
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see how Kala Azar problem has been solved at Belur and at 
what nominal expense. What were the number of cases of 
Kala Azar in Belur, before the K. A. centre was opened ? 
Seventy. What are they now {nil) after the efforts of two 
patriotic medical men — (Dr. Nalin Chatterjee and Dr. Jiba- 
nanda Mukherjee. 

Lastly, about the organism causing tuberculosis or 
phthisis or consumption, taking away thousands iof most 
intelligent and educated youths of our country. I have got 
something to say on this. This organism has got the pecu- 
liarity, it is not a temporary sojourner in our system 
producing symptoms revealing its presence in the human 
being like the Cholera or the Plague germs, the moment it 
enters the system. It can live in ours ystem for years without 
showing any noticeable symptom, though it will kill ultimate- 
ly most of the victims where it has taken a lodging. One 
great peculiarity of the germ which is also dependent on the 
property of prolonged stay in the human system without show- 
ing itself up, is that the environmental surrounding of the 
sufferer has got a great iniluence on the activity of the germ. 
This environmental surrounding does not mean in one word, 
stay in hill station or on the beach of the sea, as is thought by 
our ordinary medical men. Mental M^orry, physical labour, and 
a thousand other things which contribute to the well-being or 
otherwise of man, have gut as much influence on the activity 
of this germ as staying in hill stations. In nine cases out of 
ten, medical men not cognisant of all these factors, make a 
short cut by making dogmatic statements which seem to be 
truth for the time being, but which after a few years, are 
found by the patients and their relations as not absolute 
^th — it is then too late to rectify matters — it results not 

in patient’s death but in also dissemination of the germ 
through spitle to his nearest associates, who will again get the 
same short-sighted advice, based on incomplete knowledge from 
our medical men, and be again victims of this advice after 4 or 
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5 or 10 to 12 years. This is what is going on, every where 
here. But this is not what is happening in European 
countries as England, France, Germany or TJ.S.A. Their 
actions are far-sighted. Children of phthisical parents are 
snatched away i)y what is called Grancher’s system in France 
from the care of their parents long before they get infected and 
are distributed to healthy families never to return to their 
families. Knowing the prolonged period the germ remains 
in the system without showing itself up, they devise means 
for* early detection. Besides, they know that simply stay in 
hill station is not the real panacea of this disease (thousands 
of men are getting the disease while living at Almora, Nainital, 
Simla, Darjeeling and Kurseong). Worry of life due to finan- 
cial trouble wdiich is increased by their stay for a prolonged 
period from their place of livelihood contributes to the death 
of the sufferers, and the ozonised air of the hill stations can 
have but only a temporary effect on the system. To counteract 
the evil action of this socioeconomical factor the European 
workers have devised a system called Tuberculosis Village 
Settlements, where on the factor of pure air of mountains, is 
placed as much importance as the mental worry caused by 
financial trouble. And accordingly, occupation suited to the 
physical and mental condition and previous training of the 
sufferers — are given as much importance by men versed in 
gauzing human feeling as well as gauzing peculiarity of the 
germ causing the disease — a desideratum not easily got. This 
can only be had by bitter experience gathered from actual 
work and *cannot be had from mere book learning. In this 
country of sunshine and open air and people living agricul- 
tural life — towns being few and far between, and people yet 
not completely materialised, a fraction of our old spiritual life 
being still retained, it is as easy as possible to put the above 
truth into practice — if the scientific men of this country 
versed in the knowledge of the disease join hands with you, in 
developing a colony, 
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The system by which it can be done need not be given 
here in detail. The main principle of the scheme will be to 
pick up as early as possible, the cases in which the germ has 
just found a nidus and make themselves settle in places 
where they can have plenty of sunshine and ordinary pure air. 
They will live in such a way that they can manage to earn 
their livelihood without any arduous labor. Their spiritual 
side — their mind — has to be looked after so to as make it 
possible for them to settle there — even if the amenities of the 
‘sO'Called civilised life be not found there. 

Gopal Chandra Chatterjeb 
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IN THE SUBWAY 
I 

Because I am an oriental, I dream. 

Even in New York — the nightless — I, of the Orient, 

dream. 

Out of the station I am pushed into a dungeon 
With men, women, children, 

Head to waist, shoulder to breast. 

Sitting, standing, racing with Time, 

Chasing Space. 

Nature is quickened — Thunder God cheers the race — 
Goddess of Lightning waves her handkerchief through 

rows of little windows. 

I turn my head — I try to look. 

No heaven, no earth ; only night 

Where dragons ride 

With speed that snuffs the wind. 

Behind my ears I feel wind-arrows. 

II 

A monster flies at us in front — 

Big angry eyes — one blue, one red! 

He is fiercer than the jungle tiger when night is black. 

I wait to be devoured 

But his roaring dies. 

I open my eyes — I see the monster’s iron net- work cage. 

Baglish Yerae-form by Bdaa Worbhley Underirood. Frint$d in Tk* Lyric W$$t, Lo$ 
ingclea^ California January ^ 192Q. 

9 
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III 


In front, beside — 

Strange beings in human form : 

Ghosts of all peoples, 

Ghosts of beauty, ghosts of ugliness. 

Some have black faces, goat>curly hair ; 

Their eye-brows do not shine, but only eye-white. 
These are grandmother’s stories of night goblins.. 
Women with blue-fountain eyes, 

Apple cheeks, and willow waists; 

Upon their shoes lacquer, 

Little arfhes under their feet ; 

Hair-coiled, gold sun-cloud. 


IV 


A little bag, 

A bead bag with a tassel, 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling I 
It opens. 

Out comes its heart — a mirror. 

She looks into it. 

With right hand she holds a soft, sweet cake — all white. 
She does not put it in her mouth — 

She dusts her tiny nose-end with powdered sugar! 

I smile. 

I am so delighted ! 

This is Hades become Heaven. 

I watch. 

I am so afraid my dream is brief. 

I forget the dungeon-road returns. 
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The dragon stops. 

Daylight! 

The ghosts vanish. 

A flash, a clap of thunder — the dragon disappears. 
I am alone. 

I am sad. 

Space has disappeared. 

I cannot find Time again : 


Ohi-Hwang Chu 


THE* SPHINX IN SPLINTS 

I cannot rhyme thee, noble Sphinx, with any words polite, 

I ’ve viewed thee by the garish day, but never in the night. 
But I have seen what few have seen, these past five thousand 

years, 

I ’ve seen thee wrapped in scaffolding about thy hoary ears. 
My camel slithered down a slope, and bore me to thy hole. 

He grunted once and doubled up ; he was a surly soul. 

The dragoman salaamed with grace, and bade me watch thee 

smile. 

Then pocketed my gippy pound, he was a man of guile. 

I failed, dear Sphinx, to see the grin; for I was full of woe, 

To find thy face w ith wooden poles, encircled in a row. 

I hied me back to Mene. House, and tried to drown in tea, 

The disappointment that I felt at seeing naught of thee. 


P. Eebling Scott 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT INDIAN ANIMALS 

On Monkeys. 

The Indian Btmdar (monkey) has been so inextricably 
woven into the annals of legend and story that it is impossible 
to ignore his place in the Hindu Pantheon. This little human 
caricature, gnome and sprite of the jungle belongs to 
the elect, and to kill or injure him is an unforgivable crime. 
That he has been degraded to the usages of the wandering 
fakir and animal trainer, tied to a string, dressed in grotesque 
garments and dragged over the country to go through his 
pitiful antics for the benefits of a group of stupid country 
rustics, detracts none from his original position of sacerdotal 
dignity. .r 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is a great hero in the 
Indian epic of the Ramayana, one reads tales of his prowess 
through all the pages of that book of noble recitative ; of his 
rescue of Sita from the dread demon god in Ceylon ; of his 
army of monkeys that made a bridge for Rama and Sita to 
cross in safety to India ; of his bravery and resource, his stra* 
tegies and valour. 

He has risen to the height of a god and is one of the 
most beloved of Hindu deities, and for that r^on the monkey 
in India is sometimes worshipped, always respected. His 
existence as a Qod dates from the period of the Ramayana 
and not in the pre-Vedic days. So that it is evident that the 
Monkey Cult is not as ancient as the history of the monkeys 
themselves in India. 

His images are seen everywhere : one may pick up little 
brass statuettes of him in any native bazaar, and he is seen 
in frbsoO, mural, sculpture and painting. 
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In the life of Benares, he occupies a prominent place ; 
there is a monkey temple devoted to his species ; and in other 
shrines and temples throughout India, there is usually a 
niche for Haouman, as well as duplicated replicas of his 
image in the temple decorations. 

He wanders in great numbers in the temple precincts, 
for he knows that offerings of rice are made to him and he 
is allowed the freedom of all sacred places. He also cannily 
frequents the habitations of man, for he is sagacious enough 
to be alive to his opportunities, and takes advantage of the 
“free lunches “ available to his kind. He often commits 
mischievous depredations, steals and annoys generally the 
people in the country districts. The true Hanuman type is 
represented by the black- faced, long-tailed monkey called the 
Preabytea illiger or langur, specimens of which are to be seen 
in any ordinary zoo. They appear very temperamental in 
disposition, alternating swift moods of agile acrobatics with 
periods of depression and indifference. There are many 
species of the primate in India, the Hoolock, the maoacm 
rheaua, or brown monkey ; and the little Assamese creature, 
known as the “ shame-faced one.” 

In Jaipur, we have seen troups of monkeys on the roofs 
of the, houses, peering over the edge at us, hiding behind 
cornices, or in the trees, for all the world like a crowd of 
timid yet playful children. They are very fond of fre- 
quenting any bazaar precinct as there they have the opportu- 
nity of pilfering choice foods from the open stalls of the 
tradesmen, making away with nuts, fruit and grain dear to 
their hearts. 

However “ sacred ” in symbol and sign, one is not blind 
to the fact that the monkey is a most unmoral adventurer, 
instinct with natural vices, full of tricks, uncertain, and comical 
withal. Somehow, he always seems to represent the epitome 
of animal humour, and his antics always find an interested and 
appreciative audience among grown-ups as well as children. 
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In Western cities we are accustomed to see monkeys 
attached to the string of an Italian organ-grinder, and 
dressed in little jackets and caps ; to watch him scamper 
among the spectators with a tin cup begging for pennies for 
his master. We feel, however, that he is in an entirely 
wrong setting, and again our sympathy goes out to those 
poor little captured creatures of the wild , 

In India the sound of the “ monkey-drum,” its sharp 
staccato punctuating the silence, is a sure sign that some 
hapless descendant of the noble Hanuman is being led along 
by a string, a potential entertainer for a few pice. Small 
reward for the monkey, ti*ained and beakm into submission 
to go through his meagre bag of tricks for the avarice of his 
low-born master. 

To those who study monkeys closely, it will be seen that 
their instincts are fascinatingly human in many instances, 
but that the main characteristics of the little animal are child- 
like rather than ” grown-up ” ; they are more mischievous 
than vicious, exhibit the same destructive instincts that a 
small healthy boy does; love to play, and indulge in primitive 
gymnastics, are easily amused and entertained. Strange to 
say, they have very decided tastes and intuitions about food 
and show discrimination in the matter of diet. They are 
sometimes bad-tempered and su.spieious, and can show malice 
towards enemies, but, on the other hand are capable of con- 
suming affection, of jealousy, of maternal love, and other 
human traits. In common with most animals they have a 
system of community and family life, largely patriarchal. 
There is usually a leader, by right of power, among troops of 
wild monkeys, and a primitive conception of organisation 
and activities. 

Tame monkeys in zoos, whose activities are restricted by 
captiyity and inadequate space, make the best of their con- 
dition and indulge in capers that are mirth-provoking to old 
and young ; at other times they seem to exhibit a wistful 
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melancholy and sit for hours, listless and indifferent, brood* 
ing on mysterious thoughts. 

In India, where the monkey is inviolate, one has a better 
opportunity to observe their natural habits in a wild state ; 
troops of them abound in most towns of the plains as well as 
in the hill-stations. 

Monkeys have given the evolutionist room for thought, 
apd they will continue to do so ; their place in the scale of 
anthropology has not yet been established, but we must be 
content with the belief that the “ Bundar logue ” are notes 
in the same harmony of life in which we all play our bit ; 
they are concrete proof of some creative force, just as we 
are ; they manifest many of the same qualities, are mutable, 
finite and frail in the flesh, even as we are ; as for the spirit, 
or that vital spark which keeps our current of life going, who 
can say ? Perhaps we are akin, perhaps the old Hindu idea 
of respect and veneration of the monkey is not so far-fetched 
as it seems at first glance. Who knows the tie that binds us 
with the genua primate 1 Children of the inscrutable Past, 
both, we wait for the ultimate answer to the riddle. 


On Goats and Beaus. 

The combination of goats and bears may seem a little 
unusual, except for the fact that they frequently go together 
in India as trained animals. Animal training has always 
been a popular profession in India, although it is only under- 
taken by lovf-caste natives who enforce the attitude of 
abject tameness in their conquered beasts, by starving, beat- 
ing and generally ill-treating them. 

The bear has no particular place in this story other than 
that of a wretched harlequin, who goes through his clumsy 
paces at the orders of his sometimes cruel masters. They 
frequent the vicinity of Pairs, and any Festival or public 
gathering will find them in evidence. 
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The gray and black bears of India, are by disposition 
easily trained, as they are of amiable nature ; unfortunately, 
the brain capacity of the leader himself is so limited, that his 
pupils naturally do not transcend his teaching, and anyone 
who has witnessed a performance by a trained bear will agree, 
I think, that it is a most pathetic sight. Imagine an unhappy 
bear, clothed in his heavy fur coat, dancing in a temperature 
of one hundred and fifteen degrees in the shade, for the benefit 
of stupid and pitiless oafs, who are sometimes on no higher 
mental plane than that of the animals they witness ! A*t the 
very best, the lot of a trained and captive bear is a wretched 
one here on the burning plains. 

Roaming the wide spaces of the high hills, robbing 
honey-combs of their sweets, eating berries, and living an 
inoffensive life, he is a very different creature from the half- 
starved, ill-kempt picture of misery that we see plodding 
along drearily at the end of a keeper’s string. How we would 
like to reverse the situation and give the end of the string 
to the bear and let liim drag about the erstwhile trainer to 
put him through the same meagre tricks for the benefit of 
his brethren of the road ! May we hope that this just ven- 
geance is meted out in another and better land. 

Goats. 

There are several aspects to the life of a goat in India, 
none of which are any too cheerful, for in one case the shadow 
of horrid sacrifice hangs over their heads from birth, and in 
the other, a lesser shadow, but still a shadow^ haunts them 
that they will be fated to play unhappy roles of “trained 
goats.” One state is dBid ; the other bad enough, for in the 
instance that they are sacrificed to Kali, their transit to a 
better world is swift, and a period is put to the sufferings of 
the goat in question. In the event that he is doomed to 
serve the ends of a low-born nomad trainer, he is bound for 
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life in the bondage of degrading servitude to a stupid and 
cruel master. 

Sometimes too, he is destined to be used as the founda- 
tion of the not too succulent curries of the lowly ; his tough 
meat serving as a literal “piece de resistence” for some 
typical Indian Khana, The happiest picture we have of 
goats and goat-dom is seeing them in their pastoral setting, 
herded by a ragged but cheerful boy, who waves his long 
stick and talks to them in language that they presumably 
understand. Happily, some of them escape the dread fates 
here, and are allowed to live a free life, to graze on the 
Maidans and to share the simple life of the peasant in peaCe. 

But above all, the goat is the chosen animal of sacrifice 
in India. Is it facetious to wonder if the expression “ Being 
the goat” originated here at Kalighat on a sacrificial 
morning? 

You have only to go to the temple of Kali here, or any- 
where in India, and you will see, on special ceremonial days, 
“ Holy Days,” or Festivals peculiar to the Hindu, a long line 
of waiting victims, led by pilgrims who come in the belief 
that merit is to be gained by offering a goat on the sangui- 
nary altar of the dread Kali Ma, the Goddess of destruction. 

The court-yard of the Temple is a shambles, the fore- 
heads of young children are daubed in the fresh gore as a 
sign of Shiva and Kali-, ghastly detached heads pile up as 
offerings to the Priests; tlie wretched sound of hopeless 
bleating fills the air ; the smell of blood cries to Heaven, and 
we sicken in’our souls at the sights and sounds in such a spot 
and in contemplation of the barbarity of such pagan customs. 

Verily is this world sometimes a place of misery, of 
ignorance, superstition and savagery ! We think of that One 
who delighted not in burnt offerings, but in the sacrifice of 
a pure and contrite spirit ; and we hope that this old world 
will some day learn that the destruction of the created does 
not please the Creator; to learn that a prayer from a humble 

10 
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and sincere heart is better than a thousand goats 1 But this 
is not intended for a sermon unhappily, having witnessed 
such sacrifices here in India, it is hard to refrain from making 
a speech on the subject of archaic and obsolete customs of 
Sacrifice and Fetish in a country that ought to be more 
enlightened in this year of our Lord 1926, 

Has man really progressed much beyond the anthropoid 
state ? Is he not still a savage underneath the skin ? Has 
he yet overcome that Fear which drives him to senseless 
sacrifices, propitiations, secret rites, black magic "and 
all the rest of the hodge-podge of superstition that goes to 
make a “ mixed grill ” among the more primitive people of 
this Country? Countless centuries of repetition have etched 
these accustomed observances upon the copper-plate of the 
brain in indelible acid. Repetition, habit, and custom grow 
and become as fixed as the “ Laws of the Medes and Persians,” 
Is there any hope, we wonder ? Again, must we leave the 
answer to the Unknown Fate of to-morrow, and new-day’s 
destiny. 


On Snakes, 

When we speak of snakes in India, we usually think of 
Cobras, for the Nag, or “Adi Sesha Seshnag” (Ananta), 
is the title of the sacred serpent of Vishnu. The Preserver, 
the Second-person of the Hindu Trinity, With its tail in 
its mouth, it represents the cycle of Eternity. Vishnu is 
depicted as resting on the coiled body of the Ananta, 
and is protected by its symbolical seven-hooded heads. 
Serpent lore abounds among the uneducated masses and 
the stories date back to that ancient animistic period, 
when the Nag represented the sun which was worshipped 
as the creator and giver of life. Beliefs in serpent-folk, or 
Lamia, still persist, and there are still many temples dedicated 
to the Cobra, and many followers of the serpent-cult who 
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place offerings of milk and food at the haunts of the sacred 
snakes 

The objectifying of fear creates devils, or Gods, according 
to how one calls them. The deadly Cobra, as one of the 
creatures of Nature, whose fatal bite had long been a bane 
to India’s folk, came to occupy the position of a deity or a 
symbol of deity. Nag- worship grew in the minds of the 
superstitious and ignorant peasant. The Nag Panchami^ or 
serpent’s holiday, is a festival set apart in honour of serpents, 
and the rites common to serpent worship are called the 
“sarpa homa.” 

The poisonous Cobra is honoured by his devotees, and 
because of his powerful and deadly qualities is worshipped 
and propitiated with gifts and sacrifices. The snake, as a 
symbol of evil, is not unknown to Christendom ; in the 
scriptures “he was more subtle than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made.” The serpent, as evil incar- 
nate, tempted man to sin in Genesis; his name is used as the 
epitome of wickedness, of venomous and unholy wisdom, and 
he is connected with many legends and religious allegories. 

In India, aside from his religious and legendary im- 
portance, he has a place in the story of significant beasts 
because he is a very real and active menace to the life of 
agricultural India. 

Although it is estimated that £fty thousand people die 
yearly from snake-bite here, it is very difficult to find an 
orthodox Hindu who is willing to kill any reptile. The only 
creature who will willingly kill snakes and collect bounty, 
are the very lowest caste jungle-dweller, and since the snakes 
are so much in the majority, there does not seem to he much 
likelihood of their immediate extermination. 

To the average Indian, a bite from a Cobra means death, 
for only the intelligent few understand the use of antidotes, 
and their fear is so much greater than their faith in any cure 
that they generally do die from snake-bite. In a certa^ 
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up-country “Moffussil” district, the people believe that any- 
one bitten by a snake is possessed of a devil or evil spirit. 
The local Magician is called in and the method of exorcising 
the devil, also naturally kills the unfortunate victim as it 
consists of stamping on the body of the “Possessed ” one, by 
a number of relatives ! Soon life is extinct, and we hope 
the victim is permanently cured of all fleshly ills, including 
snake-bite ! 

Among the peasants of the country districts the snake 
is the appointed guardian of the cattle, an unwise choice, 
as hundreds of coavs, and other animals used in rustic life, 
are killed yearly by snake-bite. Such inconsistencies do not 
tend towards the extirpation of a dangerous pest whose exis- 
tence is fostered by gross ignorance and superstition. 

The only individual in India who has actually made use 
of the snake as a business asset is the ‘' Snake-Charmer.” 
The chief actor in his little open-air drama is the Cobra {Naja 
triptidians) and his assistant is the mongoose, whom popular 
superstition credits with the knowledge of an antidote for 
snake-bite, but as most of the cobras we see “dancing” to 
the tune of the scrannel pipe have already had their poison 
glands drawn, I cannot testify to the truth of this statement. 

The “ Nat,” or snake-charmer, is a nomadic vagabond, 
an opportunist and usually a clever rascal who pretends to 
have the power of charming snakes and of catching them. 
He also boasts that he can rid any house of reptiles ; hence 
his services are frequently required by the country folk who 
are too stupid to see through his ingenuous methods. This 
saffron-clad rogue always carries a supply of trained snakes 
who will come at the call of his pipe, and who are placed in 
the house supposed to be inhabited by a snake. He plays a 
familiar strain and the snake scrawls out of the thatch of the 
house to the amazement of the rustics who do not know that 
this particular snake is an old hand at game with his master. 
By the time that the duped householder realises that the 
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original snake is still inhabiting his domicile, the snake-charmer 
is on his vray to pastures new, having pocketed his fee with 
his tongue in his cheek. 

The snake-charmer has no faith in the snake-fetish, no 
belief in its immemorial sanctity. To him a snake is a snake 
only, and merely a convenient and easy means of earning a 
living. He is a low-caste individual who has followed the 
calling for generations. His profession is hereditary, and ]}e 
wanders from place to place staging his little show for the 
benefit of the passers-by and in the hope of collecting “pice.” 
However, hundreds of years of repetition, the same caste follow- 
ing the same calling, may have bred a sort of natural affinity 
between the snake and his master. Actually there does seem 
to exist some subtle understanding beyond our comprehen- 
sion ; at any rate those who have heard the plaintive notes of 
the punji (gourd flute), the immortal instrument of snake- 
charmers, calling the hooded Cobra from his wicker basket, 
and who have seen the serpent rise slowly in rhythmic 
movements and wave its “spectacled” head to and fro in time 
with the weird melodies, can testify that there is something 
fascinating in the picture. Even after four years of living 
in India and witnessing the endless procession of snake- 
charmers, and endeavouring to catch and record the elusive 
tunes of the goird flute, the old charm is still there, a charm 
to which I could never become l^lase. There is a primitive 
faraway strain in the music of snake-charmer; a thin reedy' 
quality that plight have come from some old pipe of Pan in 
an Arcadian forest. Small wonder that the serpent-folk are 
lured to follow this Indian “Pied Piper.” 

The snake-charmer may be a rascal, a cunning, reckless 
vagabond, intemperate, degenerate and unregenerate ; he 
is none the less master of his art, and undoubtedly weaves 
some sort of magic-spell over his creatures. That there is 
mesmerism in music has been admitted, particularly in the 
wild untrammelled melodies of the jungle snake-charmer, 
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whose weird and strange tunes have come down through the 
ages, passed on from generation to generation. 

The snake-charmer caste is clannish, secretive and nomadic 
by nature and habit. They rejoice in the freedom of life 
which knows no laws, no restraint^ and which does not recog- 
nize poverty as a handicap. Content with little, they wander 
from village to village with their “ properties ” enclosed in 
baskets swung at the end of poles, clad in saffron rags, be- 
decked with barbaric necklaces, umkempt, impudent, wily 
folk who batten on the stupidity of the rustic who regards 
them as magicians. 

Of all the inglorious band of charlatans, mendicants, 
jugglers, fakirs and “witch doctors,” who move through the 
indolent and somnolent pageant' of the palm-clad Plains, 
none strike a more picturesque attitude than the wastrel 
snake-charmer, piping his way on a gourd flute, attended 
by his serpent “familiar,” weaving his magic in the hearts of 
his hearers, under blazing tropic sun and beneath radiant 
tropic moon. 


Thb Tiger. 

The Bengal tiger, “King of the jungle,” hidden in his 
lair by day, dreams of the night and the stalking of prey in 
his domain of tangled treq and bush and vine. Clad in the 
coat of royal black and yellow, he strikes a dominant note 
among the more soberly-clad beasts of the forest. His voice, 
rasping and raucous, sounds terror to hearts of the timid 
jungle creatures, who tremble with fear at the sound of his 
mighty roar. Luckless the creatures, who cross his path, 
for with one powerful blow of his paw he deals death on the 
unwary. 

Nightly, he prowls on marauding expeditions, literally 
seeking whom he may devour, stalking his victim, scenting 
his prospective feast, silent- at will, as he creeps with sinuous 
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moYements through the jungle grass, his rhythm one with 
the forest sounds and the night. 

Descending on the lonely homesteads of the peasants in 
the little villages in the Plains, he waits with lashing tail 
and gleaming yellow eyes, for the opportunity of seizing 
some unfortunate victim. He snatches a goat, a calf or a 
child with equal avidity, and makes a way with his prey ere 
the frantic creatures can sound an alarm. Death in tiger- 
form w’alks abroad in the Indian night in the lonely 
oufposts of the countryside, for the carnivorous tiger relishes 
both man and beast with equal appetite. All is grist to 
bis mill. 

Emboldened by hunger, he sometimes walks abroad by 
day and so falls into the trap that clever Shikaris have 
set for him. The “ kill ” is tied to a convenient bush, within 
gun-shot of the hunters perched on the “machan” (platform in 
a tree), and, as the ravenous tiger springs on his hapless 
prey, the mighty hunters take a shot at the tiger. 

Should the animal be merely wounded, and discover his 
enemies perched on the frail “ machan,” he turns from his 
intended victim and dashes furiously towards his human 
assassins, a snarling, roaring, spitting, clawing, mass of charg- 
ing fury. This time the shot must reach a fatal spot, no 
ea.'sy task for a rapidly moving body, or else the whole 
“machan” is in danger of collapsing against the powerful 
onslaught of the pain-maddened tiger. 

Presuming that the hunter strikes the vital spot, as 
the tiger is in the act of springing, the stricken beast falls 
to the earth insensate, mute, and a potential rug for some- 
body’s drawing room. Sportsmanlike ? Perhaps, but what a 
humiliating end for so lordly a beast. To be baited by man,- 
lured to a “ kill,” shot from ambush, and forthwith a trophy 
of the prowess of the hunter. 

The tiger in India figures in the list of legendary 
characters as the vehicle or creature of Durga, wife of Shiva, 
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in the form of a powerful warrior who deals death to the 
enemies of the gods and men. Many stories are told of the 
prowess of Durga, which may be read in the ** Skanda 
Parana the “ Vamana Purana” and the '' Markandeya 
Purana'* which accounts differ somewhat in detail, but 
unite in proclaiming Durga, powerful, wonderful, mighty 
in battle, bravery and valour. 

She is equipped with symbols of various first-water 
gods ; the trident of Shiva, the discus of Vishnu, the conch- 
shell of Varuna, the dart of Agni, the bow of Vayu, Ibhe 
quiver of Surya, the thunderbolt of Indra, the mace of 
Kuvera, the rosary of Brahma, the shield and sword of Kali 
and the battle-axe and weapons of Yisvakarma, and thus 
armed and fortified, is accounted unconquerable and in- 
vulnerable. 

Durga is depicted as a golden-coloured woman, nobly 
strong and beautiful ; ten armed, and each arm grasping a 
symbol or a weapon ; and is inevitably accompanied by her 
tiger upon whom she rides to battle. Durga Puja, a 
festival set apart to this popular goddess, is one of the most 
important of Hindu holidays in Bengal, and continues for 
three days, in the winter season. 

There is a famous hymn to Durga in the “Mahabharata,** 
wherein her many names are mentioned and her 
attributes sung. As Jagaddhatri (the mother of the world), 
she is pictured seated on a tiger which represents her symbol. 
In this form she has four arms, is dressed in red, and 
carries the conch-shell, the discus, bow and arrow. 

And so our tiger plays his part in the brilliant legends 
of the Hindu mythology, a part which he deserves, as a 
lordly majestic creature, fierce and ferocious as he is. He has 
won the title of King of Beasts,” and his kingdom is the 
wild, unconquered realm of the jungle and forests, where he 
movM among his subjects, king by right of power aad 
idcuiigth, feared but not loved by the lesser beasts. 





Elephant Carriage 
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The Elbehani*. 

It seems fitting that the Imrra Sathif because of his 
great bulk and his romantic history, should form the crescen* 
do and climax of my animal procession, Lord of the Page- 
ant: Lord of Thunder: Most beloved and popular of alt 
Indian animals, his mighty figure moves with deliberation 
and dignity through the picture of Durbar, processional and 
cerpmonial, dominating the scene and striking a strange and 
barbaric note that always fills the spectator with a thrill of 
interest. 

The elephant is selected in Hindu mythology to repre- 
sent the god of luck and success, Ganesh ; his head is placed 
on the fantastic pot-bellied, squat, fat figure of the deity who 
is most popular and auspicious. 

At the undertaking of any new enterprise, the opening 
of a house, the beginning of a new business, as a totem for 
the lintel of a doorway to dwelling or office, Ganesh is invari- 
ably called upon to lend his humorous and happy figure as a 
good omen. His sign is the swastika, known all over the 
world as an emblem of good luck, and the Ganesha emblem 
as well as the god himself are the appointed protectors of the 
pilgrim, the traveller, the merchant, the student and in fact, 
everybody who wishes for success and happiness. His origin 
as a God dates back to those early days, when the Hindu 
Pantheon dwelt on Mt Meru in the far off Himalayas. He 
is the son Bf Shiva and his wife Parbati, and the story of 
his elephant-head on a human, or god-like, body is accounted 
for in the fact that Shiva returning from an absence found 
the unexpected baby in the arms of his wife. Housed to 
anger he cut off its head, and repenting when he learned the 
truth, he out the head off an elephant standing by put it on 
his baby's body. Thus, to make amends for the elephant- 
headed creature’s strange appearance, Shiva gave him the 
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power of creating success and good luck and of wisdom and 
knowledge as well. 

The images of Ganesh present him as having four hands 
carrying a discus, a goad, a coach-shell and a lotus. He sits 
on a lotus and is accompanied by his vehicle, or creature, a 
rat, which is supposed to be sagacious. A great festival is 
held yearly in his honor, lasting four days, when thousands 
of his images and effigies, gaily decorated in bright colours, 
are carried in a gala procession and then thrown into the 
nearest sacred river or body of water. • 

He is usually represented as sitting down, his fat, squat 
body, reminding one of the equally fat Bannia, or merchant, 
sitting among his wares in the bazaar. In some very old pic- 
tures and reproductions of images, Ganesh is shown standing, 
playing on the vina or drum at the court of Indra. He is said 
to have patronized music and written the “ Mahabharata ” 
at the dictation of the sage Vyasa. 

The elephant has always been popularized in early Hindu 
poetry, and he enters into the many stories of the gods in 
various ways, having at last climbed to a very exalted seat 
in the council of high gods. It would take a great deal of 
space and time to recount all the annals of the elephant in 
Hindu history and legend, as well as in the uses of everyday 
life. Each aspect, or phase, of this life presents a different 
angle and an interesting picture. 

The hereditary mahdut, who claims a secret understand- 
ing with the great beast in his charge, has many weird and 
fascinating stories to tell of the wonderful intelligence of 
his noble charge. The mahout, who actually seems devoted 
to his beast and thoroughly congenial with him, has a grand 
collection of pet names which he showers on the huge animal 
who rejoices in such titles as: Pearl, Lily, Rose, Jasmin, 
darling one, little one, and so on. The mahout talks to his 
beast as he would talk to any human, and it seems that he 
is always understood. In spite of his enormous bulk, and 
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probably unsuspected strength, there is no animal more docile, 
obedient, gentle, and kindly than the elephant, so long as he 
is treated well and understood. 

Notwithstanding his admirable qualities of disposition, 
it was no uncommon thing in old India to use the elephant 
as the instrument of justice, and as executioner. In Native 
States, where the reigning Raja’s word was all powerful, the 
executioner elephant was always waiting in the royal stables, 
to.be called on to execute justice, or more often injustice, at 
the whim of a tyrannical potentate. 

The elephant was trained to crush the head of his victim 
beneath bis mighty foot, or to tear him from limb to limb at 
the word of command. We do not like to dwell upon this 
aspect of the history of the elephant, and shall pass over that 
dark chapter, without further remark. 

The elephant, being domesticated, is said to be extra- 
ordinarily clever at piling logs, or doing any work required 
of him. He is, of course, popular as a vehicle of big game 
hunting, especially tiger hunting. The hunters, seated in a 
howdah, go into the tiger district and root out the animal 
who frequently charges the elephant and springs against his 
great body, tearing and fighting, and it is then that the 
supreme test of the hunter comes. He must shoot, and shoot 
true to the mark. A wounded or charging tiger knows no 
mercy, and in the excitement of ■ the general melee there is 
great danger. A cool head and a steady aim at this crucial 
moment wips in one of the most thrilling games in India. 

The elephant is the natural insignia of royalty, and a 
Raja’s wealth and might is counted by the number of these 
animals in his stables. He uses them for purposes of both 
state and sport : he rides abroad among the natives of his 
villages and impresses them with his power and majesty. 
They are the invariable accompaniment of processions, and 
I know of no more inspiring sight than gorgeously caparisoned 
elephants, bedecked in all the pomp and panoply dear to the 
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Oriental heart, striding along, with the waving motion of a 
sailing vessel, conscious of the tremendous impression they 
are creating. 

In the cities of Native States, s.uch as Jaipur, these great 
beasts are a common part of the life of the streets, and always 
lend an atmosphere of romance and charm to the Eastern 
picture. When we have seen a street crowded with throngs 
of gaily clad humanity, dominated by the presence of these 
mighty creatures, we are satisfied that we have seen a pictijre 
of India. 

He is a gorgeous figure in a wedding procession, or a 
durbar, and gives barbaric splendid air to any scene. His 
huge bulk is dressed with the utmost pains, his trunks tipped 
with gold; his forehead painted in gay designs, ornamented 
with tassels and beads, with red and gold and purple velvet 
trappings, scrubbed and polished and bedecked with silver 
ornaments, bells, and all the garish but suitable paraphernalia 
of dress parade. To dress an elephant for a sta*^e occasion 
requires as much time and patience as it would to give a 
house a spring-cleaning, yet the finished result is so complete- 
ly satisfying that we are sure the spectators, the mahouts and 
the elephant himself are all equally gratified. As a final 
touch, a gilded howdah is perched upon the canopied and or- 
nately dressed back of the noble Hathi, and he is ready for 
the Bajah, a superlatively splendiferous creature, eminently 
adapted by Nature to express the magnificence of royal office 
in the brilliant sunshine of tropic India. Sri Qanesh Kai 
Jai ! Hail to thee. Lord of Thunder and of the Pageant, 
noble Elephant! 


( Concluded.) 


Lilt Strickland Andeeson 
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A MEMORY BROUGHT BY THE PINES 

Oh, the breath of the fragrant, long-leafed pines ! 

It fires the heart like the Lesbian wines 
That were pressed from the grapes of classic Greece, 
And brought to life’s sorrows a sweet surcease ; 
Poured from flagons all frosted with snow, 

And sparkling as love in the long ago ! 

Then a bird that swung on its swaying bough 
Was minstrel of Pan, not a bird as now ; 

The flower that grew by the brook apart. 

Sprang from Narcissus’ breaking heart ; 

And the trees that sighed in the forest dell, 

Held nymph or maid in a love- woven spell. 

Ah, beautiful myths of the past long dead ; 

Ah, romance and mystery ever fled ! 

Great Pan, where are now the sweet muses nine ? 
Where are the gods of the Delphian shrine ? 

Faded and gone like a last Winter’s snow — 

Ah, beautiful days of the long ago ! 

Sweet pines, do you moan the days that are gone ? 
Did you sing love-songs in Creation’s dawn 
To the nymphs that dwelt in your fragrance deep, 
Who now with the past and buried gods sleep r 
Do you moan for them, as my heart moans low, 

For the vanished love of the long ago ? 
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As I close my eyes, and stretch out my limbs 
On your carpet of brown, and list your hymns — 

As I drink in your breath I drift far away 

In a mystic dream, to a golden day 

When I wandered with one in Daphne’s Grove, 

And learned the first wondrous lessons of love. 

Garlanded with Rowers we lay on a bank. 

Where flags and sweet grasses grew lush and rank ; 

And like two Dryads, unburdened by care, 

We cast our love-songs adrift on the air— 

We knew nought of law, we cared nought for time. 

Love flowed in verses, and kisses in rhyme ! 

Afar we listened the syrinx at play, 

And knew that lovers were passing that way — 

The star-’broidered curtain of mystic night. 

Was our bridal tent, and the moon our light — 

The nightingale orchestra in the grove, 

In oratorios burst forth to love ! 

Then by the rites of love I was thine. 

In union complete, and true and divine ! . 

.Ah, murmuring pines, with your croonings low, 

Ah, haunting love, with your wonderful glow — 

You break my heart, and I join in your moan, 

For I am alone, alone, alone I 


Teresa Strickland 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

Eepeatedly down through the ages, the religious soul 
has wrestled with the problem of evil. God is both alUgood 
and all-powerful: yet Evil exist ! How reconcile these two 
contradictory ideas ? How penetrate the awful mystery, and 
grasp the peace that will guide through life’s deeper pro- 
blems ? 

•One way is to assume that Evil exists, and proceed to 
deny either that God is all-good or that God is all-powerful. 
This is the way chosen by certain recent philosophies. But 
they do not agree among themselves as to which of the two 
attributes must be subtracted from the religious and sup- 
posedly exaggerated conception of God, Intellectualistic 
Pluralism or Personal “Idealism, championed by James, Ward 
and Howison, frankly stresses God’s goodness at the expense 
of His power; while Intellectualistic Monism or. Absolute 
Idealism, maintained by Royce, Bradley, and Bosanquet, 
implicitly stresses God’s power at the expense of His 
goodness. 

The interest of Pluralism is mainly ethical : it wants 
the good God to control the world as its Guide. The interest 
of Monism is mainly metaphysical : it wants the great God to 
embrace the world as its Ground. Pluralism chides Monism 
for its failure to exclude from God the defects of the world. 
Monism chides Pluralism for its failure to include the 
reality of the world in the l eality of God. Both alike seem 
to be right in positive emphasis, but also right, alas, in 
criticism of the other ; and the one’s gain is the other’s loss ! 

Now if the doctors could have agreed, the religious soul 
might have cast aside its intuitive hopes, and submitted to the 
operation for the removal of a portion of its God. But since 
they disagree, it again begins to trust in a God both all-good 
and all-powerful, both above the world and around it, I)oth 
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ethically transcendent and metaphysically immanent. More* 
over, its trust can now be not only intuitive, but intelligent 
as well ; for the light kindled by the clash of the combatants 
illumines a way out of the difficulty. 

By this light we see, first of all, that the connection 
between God’s goodness and Pluralism, and between God’s 
power and Monism is not accidental but essential. Goodness 
comes only from peace, perfection, purity, freedom, self- 
determination, from all the virtues that express the unique 
distinction of the One from the Many : and Pluralism, with its 
basic belief in the ultimate reality of the Many, finds it quite 
easy to distinguish one from the rest, and load it with the sum 
of universal goodness. Power, on the other hand, comes only 
from completeness, origination, consummation, absorption, 
absolute determination, from all the virtues that express the 
total inclusion of the Many in the One; ‘and Monism, with its 
basic belief in the ultimate reality of the One, finds it quite 
easy to include in it the sum of universal power. 

But precisely because the God of Pluralism is only one 
among many. He cannot be all-powerful. And precisely 
because the God of Monism sums up the many, good and bad, 
He cannot be all-good. Thus, the problem of Evil is based 
on the problem of One and the Many : and since Pluralism 
and Monism cannot agree here, they cannot agree about 
God. 

Now the light of controversy may show us furthermore 
just why they cannot agree on the One and the Many. Both 
philosophies are a form of Intellectualism, regarding Reality 
as a system , — a system of events in their causal chain, a 
system of facts in their net of relations, a system of moral 
sj^ents in the bond of obligation, a system of developing 
iqdividuals realized in an Absolute ; in short a Many systema- 
tized in a One. Whether it be called empirical or rational, free 
or predetermined, evolutionary or eternal, finite or infinite, 
|i|any or One, it remains a system, The Monist applies the 
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term God to the whole system ; while the Pluralist , applies it 
only to the moral ideal roving about apparently free within its 
limits : but both of them, as Intellectualists, apply the term 
system to Reality. 

But a system, by definition, is a “placing together,” an 
assemblage of objects according to some definite plan. It is 
thus determinate and limited, a function of the Many, an 
integration of units, in which the units are primary, the 
integration secondary. The One is here defined wholly in 
term^ of the Many ; either as a unit limited and surrounded 
by the rest of the Many ; or as an integer limiting and 
summing up all of the Many. Hence, a system cannot be 
ultimately One ; a system must he Many. 

Working thus within the limits of the Many, Tntellect- 
ualism has shut itself out from the consideration of a genuine 
One. And since Tntellectualistic Pluralism and Monism 
have failed to solve the problem of the One and the Many, 
they cannot expect to solve the derivative problem of Evil. 
Whether God be a unit as in Pluralism, or an integer as in 
Monism, He is a limited function of the Many ; and according- 
ly limited either to mere antagonistic goodness, or to mere 
aggregate power. 

The light of controversy has finally led us to see that 
the way out of the difficulty lies not in Intellectualism with its 
one-sided and inconclusive treatment of the basic problem of 
the One and the Many, but in .some more comprehensive 
kind of philosophy. We are looking for a One that fulfils the 
aim of both ‘Pluralism and Monism, at once distinct from 
the Many and inclusive of the Many ; a genuine One, inwardly 
indivisible and outwardly irrelative ; a One containing 
determination and limit, and yet itself free and illimitable ; 
an adequate realization of the visions of the One described 
for successive ages by Plato, Thomas Aquinas and Kant. 

Now such a One cannot be contained within the cog- 
nitive and structural categories of logic ; it overflows into the 
12 
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ejiperiential and functional categories of life. For logic is 
of the Many, whereas life is of the One. Hence in seeking 
a solution of the problem of Evil, we must turn in philosophy 
from Intellectualism to Vitalism. Vitalism is able to solve 
the problem of Evil, because it immediately solves the 
problem of the One and the Many, Instead of starting 
from the Many and seeking to derive the One by logical 
organisation^ it starts with the One, and derives the Many 
by vital creation. In creation, the One is sufficiently distinct 
from the Many for the One is unseen ; the Many, seen: as 
distinct as function from structure, continuity from change, 
noumenon from phenomenon, spirit from matter : yet the One 
includes the Many as their continual source, support, and 
goal. Precisely because it actually produces spontaneously 
from within ever anew and afresh the limit, distinction, and 
interacting determination of the Many, the One itself remains 
free, fluidly expansive, and self-subsistent beyond the imagina- 
tion of outside reference. 

Upon this basis of Vitalism then, the problem of Evil may 
be successfully attacked. The One is God : and since goodness 
depends on the distinction of the One from the Many ; 
and power, on the inclusion of the Many in the One, God 
may be thus with perfect consistency both all-good and all- 
powerful. And the intuitive hast of the religious soul is 
intellectually justified ! 

But steady I We have only now reached the crux of 
the problem. We have still to grapple with the idea that 
evil exists, an idea, of course, utterly inconsistent with the 
idea of God’s all goodness and power. But what is evil ? 
The opposite of good. And what is good P According to 
vitalistic philosophy as represented by Dewey, ‘‘ human 
good . . . consists in the meaning that is experienced to belong 
to an activity when conflict and entanglement of various 
incompatible impulses and habits terminate in a unified 
orderly release in action.” [Suman Nature and Conduct, 
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p. 210.) Now this definition is sound as far as it goes ; but it 
does not answer ultimate questions. Are we to infer that 
conflict is necessary to the meaning of harmony ? If so 
shall we then widen and deepen our conflicts that good may 
abound ? If not, then is conflict either the eternal ethical 
opponent or else the eternal material substratum of harmony 
in a dualistic universe ? Can human good be defined apart 
from cosmic good ? 


,The definition is insufiicient not because it concentrates 
on human good ; for if man be a microcosm, and human 
good a species of good in general, what is basically true 
of man is true of the cosmos as well : the definition is 
insufficient because within the realm of humanity itself, it is 
partial to one type of experience at the expense of another. 
While it expresses the good of control arising, for instance, 
in discipline, classifier. tion, and reform, it neglects the good 
of creation, arising in play, invention, and artistic production. 
In order to supplement it, let us turn to Bergson, the chief 
proponent of the vitalistic philosophy, who stresses the 
creative aspect of good. 

To Bergson, the meaning of life, the culmination of 
evolution, the destiny of man, and the supreme good is the 
joy of creation, expressed in the free, loving activity of the 
vital urge sending forth from within an infinite variety of 
vegetable and animal species ; in the experience of the mother, 
the industrial manager, and the artist ; but above all, in the 
experience of the great and good man, the inventive hero, 
whose intense and generous activity kindles the lives of his 
fellows, and drawing much from little, something from nothing, 
adds to the richness of the world. {La conscience et la 
Vie in L'Energie Spirituelle, pp. 24-27). 

There is no difficulty in combining these two definitions. 
Both vitalistically envisage the Good as an immanent, 
dynamic meaning. Bergson gives a metaphysical basis for the 
ethical emphasis of Dewey. The conflicts which Dewey 
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would harmonize spring from the variety described by 
Bergson ; but variety, being wider than conflict, contributes 
to the richness and good in the world directly through sheer 
original harmony, as well as indirectly through harmonized 
conflicts. The “ unified orderly release,” in turn, is a potent 
expulsive drive that spontaneously creates new variety, with 
its conflict, in the eternal rhythm of life. As L. T. Hobhouse 
says. 

“ harmony is not only a product, but a condition of develop- 
ment. Any structures incompatible with one another must cancel 

out and destroy one another as they come into contact In the 

harmonious whole, on the other hand, the elements instead of cancelling 
maintain otic another, and if the whole consists of organisms each capable 
of developing, the harmony involves mutual furtherance of such develop- 
ment.” (^Development and Purpose, pp. 362-63.) 

Cosmic Good, then, is the meaning experienced both in 
the creation of variety, and in the harmonization of the con- 
flicts that genuine variety may from time to time produce. 
In short. Good is creative harmony. And Evil, its opposite, 
is whatever opposes creative harmony. Now it might seem 
that all evils could be reduced to conflict, which would then 
be the arch opponent. But this is not the case. Conflict, as 
such, does not oppose : for as a possible result of living and 
striving variety, and as material for the w'ork of harmonizing, 
it may truly be integral to creative harmony, integral to Good. 
Only when conflict, or any other precarious experience, is 
allowed to go on apart from and unchallenged by creative 
harmony, does evil arise. Hence the opposite of cosmic Good — 
namely, Evil — is simply and solely the lack of it. 

Now cosmic Good is only another name for God (when 
God is thought of as the Creator) ; and the lack of God is 
precisely the condition designated by the term sin. Accord- 
ingly Evil is sin, no more, no less. This conclusion, opposed 
to the idea that Evil lies in outer circumstances, declares it 
to be an inner attitude. In spite of supremely painful, 
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unjust, and humiliating circumstances, Jesus Christ is the 
triumphant incarnation of the most joyous Good, because His 
inner attitude was void of Evil. An act may by called sinful ; 
but sin itself is not an act ; it is the inner attitude producing 
the act, an experience of want, a “ motion away from God,” 
a “fall from divine grace,” the measure of the gaping distance 
between the soul and God. The term sin, as a damning label 
for defects of omission and commission in attitude, may be 
us§d as an instrumental concept to improve events ; but 
sin is not an event, not an existence. It is a relation, a 
subsistence. 

We are now in a position to grapple with the idea that 
Evil exists. Since Evil is sin, and sin, as a subsistence, does 
not exist. Evil does not exist. The cry of the religious soul 
is answered. The contradictory ideas of God and Evil are 
reconciled not by denying the supreme goodness or power 
of God, but by denying the existence of Evil. God exists. 
Pain exists. Likewise conflict, ignorance, misery and disaster. 
But Evil does not exist : it subsists. 

To realize that God and Evil thus do not belong to the 
same class is to realize how futile, illogical, and absurd is the 
attempt to reconcile them. The opposition is merely one of 
verbal definition in the first place I Evil is the term for the 
lack of God, just as nothing is the term for the lack of 
reality. The idea of nothing does* not deny reality. It is 
simply an instrumental concept by which we label a reality 
that presents itself to us in the place of the reality we are 
seeking. (Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. 272-97.) For 
instance, if we seek money in a pocket, but instead find 
only air, we may remark that the pocket contains nothing. 
We thus express what we have as a function of what we want. 
But no one infers from such practical usage that nothing is a 
substance, a sort of perverse and rebel existence that denies 
reality. Similarly, in the religious life, experiencing a hollow 
satisfaction in the place of a sound one, we may call it evil ; 
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but no one is justified in inferring therefrom that evil is an 
existence denying God. What we have is an existent hollow 
satisfaction. Expressing it, practically, as a function of what 
•we toa7it, namely, a sound satisfaction, or God, we call it evil. 
Evil itself, however, remains not an existent but an experi- 
enced function of existence, and an instrumental concept for 
improving existence ; a term for the lack of God, not an 
actual possession. 

Yet, to maintain that evil subsists rather than exists), is 
not to imply that evil presents no problem, any more than 
to maintain that nothing subsists is to imply that nothing 
presents no problem. When the rent must be paid, and 
we “ have nothing,” a situation truly serious arises. Likewise, 
when God calls us to a life of bliss, and we “ have sin in our 
hearts,” the problem is life’s very greatest. Sin is utterly 
horrible, and cannot possibly be reconciled with God. 

Then how have we solved the problem of evil ? What 
is the value of calling evil sin, and sm a subsistence, if prac- 
tical opposition still remains ? Is it a leap from the frying 
pan into the fire ? The answer is that the problem of Evil 
in its fulness is not and cannot indeed be solved by the 
writing of a paper : but it can and will be solved by the 
championing of good in everyday life. Theoretical philosophy 
may contribute to the solution by vindicating, without 
blinking the hard facts of' life, the union of all-goodness and 
all-power in Gol, so that the religious soul may grasp the 
peace and power that only cosmic confidence pan bestow : 
but the complete solution does not come until that peace and 
power is harnessed up to the practical philosophy of personal 
regeneration and social reconstruction, and turns the kingdoms 
of this world into the Kingdom of God. hvil cannot be 
reconciled with God either in theory or in practice ; and 
therefore it must be destroyed. 

The poasihiliiy of evil, or sin, can be explained as integral 
to good. Along with the vitalistio conceptions of dynamic 
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ereation, successive grades of good, individuality, freedom and 
responsibility, all of which are good — goes the possibility of 
the partial isolation of the Many from the One, the sin of 
men against God. But sin itself cannot be explained, because 
explanation ultimately involves a judgment of value; and 
sin as an immediate experience has neither direct value nor 
guarantee of cosmic permanence. Sin as a concept, of course, 
has instrumental value ; but since the concept of sin is used 
only to annihilate the experience of sin, its explanation is 
temporal and contingent, not eternal and absolute. There 
is no one valid reason why men sin against God. They 
need not : indeed, they ought not. Nay more, the very 
nature of God as cosmic Good is a living declaration that 
sin is only a temporal derangement, incapable of working 
substantial havoc, and ever susceptible to cure. The divine 
spark in the heart of man is never wholly extinguished, 
repeatedly flares up into brilliance, and some day will flood the 
world with light. The Kingdom of God is not only locally 
immanent, but universally imminent ; and sin may at any 
time, and from time to time, be exterminated. 

Sin can not be explained, but ‘ sins ’ can. There is no universal 
reason why man should fall short of the glory of God ; but there 
certainly are particular reasons why men at times do actually 
fall. If God is at once all- good and all-powerful, evil is 
not an eternal problem, but a problem which can be solved in 
time by the evangelical application of scientific method to 
individual sins and sinners. In sum, there is an artificial 
problem o^ Evil arising from defective philosophy, and a 
natural one arising from the practical failures of mankind. 
The solution of both is a life of union with the God of creation, 
redemption, and control. 

The worship of creation alone leads to vicious anti- 
nominism ; of redemption alone, to apathetic asceticism; of 
control alone, to drab secularism ; all of which are unable to 
cope with evil. An adequate religion must comprise the 
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artistic philosophy of creation, prominent in primitive thought 
and glorified by Bergson ; the mystical philosophy of redemp- 
tion, prevalent in medieval thought and grounded in Plotinus ; 
and the ethical philosophy of control, carried direct from 
ancient to modern thought and crystallized in Dewey. All of 
these interpretations of Reality are vitalistic, and together 
depict God as the unlimited, undeterminate One, progressively 
expressing Himself in the limited, determinate Many. In 
creation, the One produces the Many ; in redemption, He 
embraces them ; in control He harmonizes them. If we seelL a 
clear and simple illustration of God’s solution of the problem of 
Kvil, we cannot do better than to study the life of Jesus 
Christ, who so beautifully combines the activities of creation, 
redemption, and control ; of prophet, priest, and king : and if 
we seek, furthermore, to solve the problem in its fulness, we 
cannot do better than to follow Him. 


Wendell M. Thomas, Jr 
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I — In Light O’ Daek. 

[ Badha 8peak8'\ 

1 

Of a’ the hues the cloud can take, — 

I dearly like the “ black ” : 

Po’ Black’s my Dark Sri-Krishua’s hue,- 
Por Him I sough, a-lack ! 


The creepers frail, — 

In glee-some hail. 

The darken’d branches twine : 
Of birds that sing, 

In music’s ring, — 

The black delight min’ eyne. 

Ay, sweet’s the hue. 

The Tamah new 

Put on in black sae fine : 

Sae ilka morn, — 

Let “ Black ” adorn 
This lon’some bower mine. 


2 

Ah, Dark’s the hue my mind be-decks,- 
Let Dark, — the Clouds arise. 

My fancies fine in sight of Dark, 

A hundred sports devise ! 

18 


24^ 
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Sad Jumna peers, 

Thro* dark’ning tears, 

In black her waye*lets shine : 
I do not care, — 

The day ‘light’s glare ; 

Sae “ Dark,”— be ever mine ! 


Let Clouds above, — 

Put on in love 

The “Black” fo* which I pine 
Sae ilka night. 

My Heart’s Delight 

“In Light O’ Dark” may shine. 


II — Binb- WAN’ s Breeze. 
[STm/ma speaks *] 

1 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly love Bind- wan’s : 

Po’ there my bonnie Badba dwells, — 
The breeze a>minds perchance. 


The green trees grow. 

An’ cow-herds mow. 

On mony a lawn between : 
How day an’ night, — 

My fancy’s flight 

Sae holds her ’fore mine e’en I 


‘ Following tbe ring of Burns’s “ I love my Jean.” 



POEilS 


2 

Fo’ io the morning’s dew-y bow’rs, 
I dream her fresh an’ fair : 

An’ in the dancin’ tuneful birds, 

I feel her thrill the air. 

Ilk bird that sings, — 

Ilk flow’r that springs. — 

It ca’s her o’er the green ; 

Gould “ Bind-wan’s breeze ” 

Her odour seize 

An’ bring her, fore mine e’en ? 


SuBES C. Ghatak 
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BRAHMINISM IN THE “SMRITIS” 

IV. 

One thing ought to be grasped firmly before we preceed. 
The rate of progress increases with the distance travelled in 
a .very striking ratio. Let us take the comforts and ease at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us take a stand after 
that at the end of the Middle Ages. From chariots and bows, 
helmets and armour, fears at the oarcles and astrologers, 
Druids, monks and priests, we see an age of printing and 
press, gunpowder and Americas dawning. Let us then stand 
at the Industrial Revolution ; locomotives and steam-boats, 
presses and mills, what wonders they were then. And let us 
awaken to our own age, the cinema, the wireless, the phono-, 
graph, the dreadnaughts, submarines, aeroplanes, tanks, 
bombs and the whole magnificence splendours and terrors of 
the twentieth century. None can avoid being struck by the 
rate at which we have travelled. There was not much 
difference between prehistoric man and the Roman and Greek, 
Aryan and Persian barbarians, there was not much difference 
between the medieval man and the man at the beginning of 
the Christian era ; but what a difference is there between one 
of the sixteenth century and one of the eighteenth, between 
one of the eighteenth and one of the nineteenth, between one 
of the nineteenth and one of the twentieth. The most 
bewildering transformations have occurred during the 
intervening bits of centuries and man has travelled and 
landed on progress altogether out of all proportion to his 
antecedents. This phenomenon is out of all proportion to our 
glories but five hundred years back. The velocity of progress 
has gathered tremendous momentum as it coursed on through 
the centuries of our era. What took mankind a century to 
learn, it is now a matter of a decade. Is it not a matter of 
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utmost hope to us P It is, indeed, very painful and hard 
business to save a few pounds — most painful savings of 
farthings and pennies — ; but once you save a hundred pounds 
you can jump up to your thousands. From hundred to 
thousands is yet a painful process and progress is yet slow. 
But once you accumulate a million, the piling up of millions 
is as light a job as smoking your cigarette and is accomplish- 
ed in that much time which you take to smoke it off. The 
giant strides we are travelling with ought not to blind us to 
the fact that mankind was not at a standstill throughout the 
long ages, nor should the slow-paced march of the ancients 
blind us to the possibilities of marching in giant strides. 

Prof. McDougall also admits that there is a horrible 
leakage of these innate qualities, for, he says, that as civiliza- 
tion advances, “ it tends to impair these qualities.” History is 
replete with instances of these wreckages of civilized peoples. 
At Babylon, in Egypt, in Greece and in Rome are found total 
ruins of the highest civilizations. China, India and Persia 
are even such lands where the old fire has burnt out to ashes. 
And one fact is very significant. It takes pretty long for any 
people to ascend to the highest pinnacle of their glory and 
prosperity, but when the downward plunge begins, the 
progress is horribly rapid and the wdiole edifice goes to rack 
and ruin in a twinkling of the eye. One w'onders where the 
innate qualities, the good qualiWes which sustained the 
civilization, go. Where does the leakage of innate qualities 
stored up Jjy centuries of painful effort go ? If additions to 
the original fund of these innate qualities are so slight during 
these 2,500 years of our historic existence as to make slightly 
any appreciable difference, must also the leakage of these 
inherited good qualities not be at that slow rate ? Wo ought 
then to be not appreciably worse than our forefathers of 2,600 
years ago. And if by innate qualities are meant those 
qualities of heart and brain which help us to achieve our 
prosperity and success, how can our prosperity and success be 
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said to impair those qualities ? A sharp blade is sharper the 
more it is used and would rust were it out of use. But the 
facts of history show that with prosperity and plenty, the good 
qualities which are required to bear it, are impaired and are 
impaired so rapidly that what required generations to build 
up is destroyed by a few — only two or three — generations and 
what required a generation to produce is destroyed by an 
individual in a single year. This horrible leakage of good 
qualities cannot be said to be the leakage of the inn|iite 
qualities ; because, as Prof. McDougall says, we are neither 
much better nor worse than what we were 2,600 years ago. 

' The answer to these problems can be more easily given 
if we hold that our advance in civilization is wholly due to 
our advance in our social heritage. Whatever the original 
fund of innate qualities with which we come into the world, 
we can add to it immensely by imbibing our social heritage. 
We have seen that this capacity of imbibing our social 
heritage is increasing at an immense pace as we advance. 
We can now acquire knowledge, which required centuries of 
human effort, in about as many years. Our facilities of 
acquiring knowledge are increasing beyond the imagination of 
our forefathers. And it is due to this social heritage that our 
astounding advances in civilization have been made during the 
last two centuries. And it is this social heritage the want 
of which will pull us down in ho time. As man becomes 
prosperous and happy, every incentive to imbibe this social 
heritage goes away. He can roll in riches qnd plenty 
and why would he trouble to acquaint himself with this 
social heritage. And when he does not do that, he plunges 
headlong into a carouse of the senses, mere enjoyment and 
pleasure. With no beacon lights of age-long wisdom to warn 
him off, he lapses into the animal that he was 2,500 years ago 
and down he goes in a terrific crash in the twinkling of an 
eye. It is thus to this social heritage which is outside our 
being and constitution, that our rapid rise or rapider fall is 
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due. The slender fund of innate qualities do not matter in 
the least degree. 

Graham Wallas says that : 

" Oar instincts are impulses towards definite acts or series of acts 
independent of any conscious anticipation of their probable effects/’ 

He says further : 

“ The connection between means and ends which they exhibit is the 
result not of any contrivance by the actor but of the survival in the past 
of the fittest of many varying tendencies to act. Impulse has an evolu- 
tionary history of its own earlier than the history of those intellectual 
processes by which it is often directed and modified. Our inherited organi- 
sation inclines us to react in certain ways to certain stimuli, because such 
reactions have been useful in the past in preserving our species.” {Human 
liature in Politics.) 

Dr. Jung says : 

“ Each of us inherits ‘ the collective unconscious,’ a part of the mind 
which manifests itself mo^-t clearly in dreams and in states of mental dis- 
orders but which colours and biasses all our thinking. The collective 
‘ unconscious ’ reveals itself chiefly in certain ‘ archetypes,’ ideas which have 
a wide symbolical function, images which stand for or symbolize certain 
universally recurring problems of human life.” 

These reflections of Western scholars certainly point 
towards immortality of the soul or mind and a cycle of previ- 
ous births. These things cannot he, unless this existence of 
ours has been preceded by previous births and existences. 
Whenever we learn wisdom by actual experience, we react in 
certain definite ways to certain stimuli because so we have 
benefited at that time of our first experience of the pheno- 
menon, bul we act only half-consciously. This we can see 
for ourselves in this very life. If once in our life we have 
been saved by acting in a certain way, next time in our life, 
if that same contingency occurs, we subconsciously react in 
the same way. Now our instincts are like these sub-consci- 
ous reactions and they point to our experiences in some past 
existences. They are only half-conscious reactions because 
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they have been once tried and found effective and our intellect 
is not on the alert but sleeps on, sure of success. 

But in knowledge acquired by actual experience, there is 
one defect. No two cases are exactly similar. What served 
our purpose once may not exactly serve our purpose again. 
And yet we are very likely to be deceived into false reactions. 
“ The instinct persists when it is obviously useless and even 
when it is known to be dangerous.” "{Graham Wallas.) It is 
exactly here that man’s wisdom lies. He must be wide awake 
and on the alert and take action in full consciousness. And 
if he does that, he will react in proper way, for, the same 
writer says, “ they (impulses) are increasingly modified by 
memory and habit and thought.” And in order to be able to 
guide himself correctly, he must acquaint himself with the 
whole of the existent case-law on the subject. He must 
consult his own impulses as they are the result of his past 
experience, he must watch his own experience in this life, he 
must read and learn about the experience of others who have 
preceded him and have left a record of their rich and varied 
experience and who are even now his fellow-pilgrims. Thus 
shall he enrich his knowledge of facts, thus shall he be 
enabled to draw general inferences and thus shall he 
be enabled to predict the probable results of actions and 
to guide and conduct himself and others along the safest, 
easiest and surest path to happiness and prosperity. It is 
thus that men prosper. 

There is a positive correlation between intelligence and 
the possession of better moral qualities and of considerable 
degree. {Prof. Terman.) Rules of morality are only those 
rules which men have found out to be conducive to our well- 
being in the long run ; and “ the history of human progress,” 
as Qraham Wallas says, ” consists in the gradual and partial 
substitution of science for art, of the power over nature 
acquired in youth by study, for that which comes in late 
middle age as the half conscious result of experience.” 
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Everything then which facilitates the acquirement of this 
social heritage is a factor of value. Prof. Carver says : 

“In almost every age the family builders have ruled the spawners. 
They in whom the instinct for family building is strong, who habitually 
look beyond their individual lives, who are willing to sacrifice present 
gratification in the interest of the remote future, not simply the future of 
their own individual lives, but the future of their families, grow in pros- 
perity, power and influence generation after generation. They who live in 
the present generation alone have no such cumulative advantage and are 
gradually out-distanced/^ (“ Essays in Social Justice'^) 

So also the author of the “ Outlines of Sociology ” have 
observed : 

“The art of living together profitably and harmonioasly has its 
foundation in the love sentiment brought about by family unity. Within 
it people are trained for the larger social life. Not only are they schooled 
in the art of producing wealth and trained in the rights of property, but 
also in the duties and privileges of individuals in association. Here they 
receive the elements of religious training, for it is in the home that the 
beginnings of all forms of culture appear.’' {^Blackmar and Gilhn,^ 

It is thus largely due to the schooling in the family that 
similarities of qualities appear between the parents and their 
offspring. 

The modern Eugenists appear to assume that the innate 
qualities are poured into the progeny as a liquid is, from one 
vessel into another. There is no positive proof for this except 
the fact that similar qualities are observed by them to exist 
in the parents and their offspring. There is some warrant for 
supposing that these similarities are likely to be the result of 
the early scbooling in the family which the children undergo. 
Children go to school almost at the age of about eight and 
our eugenists compare results obtained by about as many 
years of schooling. They disregard the effects of the first 
eight years of iraining which the children undergo under 
their parents. Their faculties are already warped and twisted 
before they begin regular school and it is as difl&cult to 
U 
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unlearn as to learn. So such comparisons will not prove any- 
thing beyond the efPect of schooling. Then our qualities can 
be so immeasurably increased or diminished in one life-time 
that it is difScult to believe that there is no change and when 
change is the result of outside agencies, it is difficult to believe 
that those qualities have been poured into the progeny by 
their parents. Then we find also dissimilarities of qualities 
of parents and their children which can safely be imputed 
to the social environment. If after all, there is a residuum 
of innate qualities, we can very reasonably hold that lhat 
residuum is the result of experience and knowledge of that 
individual in his innumerable past existences. It may be that 
individuals desire to take birth in a soil of similar qualities 
and are born actually of similar parents, but the qualities are 
not poured ready-made into the progeny, but are the result 
of the individuals’ past experience. This is the Indian 
theory of inheritance and it is submitted that it appears 
more reasonable and explains more facts than the western 
theory. 


VII. — Social Heritage Theory. 

The Smritis have recognized the value of this social 
heritage and they lay a very significant emphasis on this 
social evolution. Vasistha says : — 

“ They quote the following example : — Indeed the virile energy of a 
ipan, learned In spiritual science, is of two sorts, that which is above the 
navel and the other such is situated below, through that which is above 
the navel his offsring is produced when be invests one with the sacred 
thread and makes him holy. By that which resides below the uavel, 
the children of his body are produced on their mother. Therefore they 
should never say to a shrotriya, who teaches the Veda, “ Thou art destitute 
of a son. Three castes. Brahmans, Ksbatriyas and Vaishyas are called the 
twice-born. Their first birth is from their mother and the second from 
the investiture with the sacred girdle. There («.#., in the second birth) 
Savitri is the mother and the preceptor is said to be the father. They 
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(»II tbe preceptor father because be gives instruction in the Veda.” {Vamta 
Samhita, eh. 2, DuU*a Tram.') 

Similar remarks are made by Shankha. (Sbankha 
Samhita, Oh. I, Dutt’s Trans.) Apastamba says 

“ For he (Acharya) causes Itim (the pupil) to be born a second time 
by imparting to him sacred learning. This second birth is best. The 
father and the mother produce the b )dy only.” {Apmtamha 1.1 — 1. 16-18. 
S.B E.) 

Manu says ; — 

Of him who gives natural birth and him who gives the knowledge of 
the Veda, the giver of the Veda is the m )r8 venerable father ; for the birth 
for the sake of the Veda ensures eternal rewards, both in this life and after 
death. Lst him consider that ho received a mere animal existence, when his 
parents begat him through mutual affection, and when he was born from 
the womb of his mDthar. But that birth which a teacher acquainted with 
the whole Veda, in accordance with the law, procures for him through the 
Savitri, is real, exempt frorr age and death. That Brahman who is the 
giver of the birth for the sake of the Veda and the teacher of the 
prescribed duties becomes by law the father of an aged man, even though 
he himself be a child. Young Kavi, the sou of Angiras, taught his 
relatives, who were old enough to be fathers, and, as he excelled them in 
sacred knowledge, he called them, ^ Little sons/ They, moved with 
resentment, asked the Gods concerning that matter, and the gods, having 
assembled, ausvvei’eJ, ' the child has addressed you properly/ * For a 
man destitute of sacred knowledge is, indeed, a child and he who teaches 
him the Veda i-; his father ; for the s.ages have always said child to an 
ignorant man, and father to a teacher* of the Veda/ Neither through 
years, nor through white hairs, nor through wealth, nor through powerful 
kinsmen comes greatness. The sages have made this law ^ he who has 
learnt the ^eda together with the Angas is considered great by us. The 
seniority of Brahmanas is from sacred knowledge, that of Kshatriyas from 
valour, that of Vaishyas from wealth in grain and other goods, but that 
of Shudra^ alone from age. A man is not, therefore, considered venerable 
because his head is grey; him who, though young, has learned the Veda, 
the gods consider to be venerablo.^^ (^Manu^ Ch, 2^146^14S, Id0^l56 8,B.E.) 

This schooling was ordered to begin at earliest from the 
6th year of age to the latest at the 24ith year of age. If it 
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did uot take place before this the persons of the Aryan fold 
were called ‘ Vraty&s.’ {See 3fanu, Oh. 2 86-40, Vishnu, Ch. 27. 
26-27 S.B.m., Sankha, Ch. 2 6-8, Dutt's Tram.) 

Apastamha has very strong words against the uninitiated. 
Says he : — 

'' He whose father and grandfather iiave not been initiated and his 
t\/o ancestors are called slayers of the Brahman. Intercourse, eating, 
and intermarriage with them should he avoided. But those whose great* 
grandfather’s, grandfather’s and father’s initiation is not remembered, are 
called burial, grounds.’ ” {Ap.-mtamba I'l’V 32, 83, 1’12‘5. S.B.E.) * 

Apastamha prescribes very difidcult penances for washing 
away the guilt of non-initiation. 

The Rishis made no difference between a Shudra and 
the uninitiated xYryan. Shankha says : — 

Until the commencement of his study of the Vedas, a Brahman 
continues in the status of a Shudra, he becomes twice-birn after that.” 
{CA. 1'8, Dntf\. Tram.) 

“ His conduct shall be known as equal to that of a Shudra before his 
new birth from the Veda.” [ffaviln qvoteil in Vnsisth~S(tmh.ita, Ch, 2, 
Butt’s Trans.) 

The most important condition laid down was that a 
person could not marry and enter the stage of a house- holder 
until and unless he finished his studentship. A student had to 
spend from forty-eight years to twelve years in study, and then 
to obtain the permission of his teacher to return home and then 
take the bath and come out a Snatak {Manu, Oh. 3. 1-4. 8.B.B.). 
What a true idea of education and the reponsibilities of the 
order of a house-holder our people had then! In ‘ these and 
in every other country there was no such condition laid so 
far as I know. The responsibilities of a father are so great 
that a certificate of competency is not only a desideratum but 
an absolute necessity. Our Rishis are to be literally followed 
in their insistence on a life of study and training preceding 
the life of a house-holder. 

It is considered that everybody has a birthright to assume 
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to bring into the world a litter of children. The mere 
fact that one has grown even like a tree to adult age is 
considered sufficient to entitle a man to assume the 
responsibilities of marriage. In no other profession in this 
world, does a man aspire to take the lead without having a 
certificate of competency. A surgeon tears open his patient 
at his peril if he is not certified competent and would be 
hanged for manslaughter, none is entrusted with a ship unless 
thoroughly grounded in the art of navigation, ah, one is 
required to show a certificate to be allowed to drive a hackney 
carriage in the busy streets of the cities. In the direction of 
state affairs, formerly, there were restrictions, ensuring 
competency in the voters. Property qualifications, educa- 
tional qualifications and family qualifications counted for 
much. No v the votes are counted per capita. Every block- 
head is entitled to have his say in the administration of state 
affairs. It is the inevitable reaction w^hen votes were restricted 
to hereditary fools and knaves. But saner philosophy will 
come back to the rules laying emphasis on competency before 
capacity is conferred. iSo also in the matter of marriage. 
Formerly in some countries there were certain restrictions on 
a person’s capacity to marry. He was required to have a 
separate roof showing his competency and he liad to settle 
a sum on the bride. All those salutary restrictions are now 
swept off, leaving the work of propagation of species to 
all worthless hands. Of all affairs this is the most 
sacred and wc owe it to the unborn millions that we 
lay down terms. This phase is attracting the attention 
of the western Sociologists and it is very gratifying 
to note that our Smritis lay down an educational test. 

The Smritis also recognize that elevation from a lower 
caste to a higher caste can occur. Yajnavalkya says : 

“ Elevation of caste occui's in the fifth or seventh genei'ation, degrada- 
tion of caste likewise occurs by following lower pursuits.” {Acharadhi/aiia, 
6 . 96 .) 
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Hie commentator of the Mitakshara sap that if a 
Brahmin married a Shudra woman and begot a daughter, and 
if this daughter again married a Brahman and a daughter 
was begotten and if this daughter married a Brahman, and 
if thus the fifth or seventh generation is reached, the child is 
a Brahman. So on he explains of other castes. He also says 
that if a Brahman lives by. the occupations of a Shudra and 
begets a son, who also lives likewise, then also in the fifth or 
seventh generation, the Brahman become a Shudra, Thus 
one is considered capable of losing his caste by follow*ing 
pursuits of the lower castes. One is also enabled to rise unto 
a higher caste if successively wedded to higher castes. There 
is always an insistence on males of higher castes uniting 
with females of mixed lower castes ; for the males embody 
the seed or what may better be said the culture and learning 
of the higher plane of existence. Manu also says : 

'' If a female of the caste sprung from a Brahman and a Shudra-female, 
bear children to one of the highest uastc, the inferior tribe attains hte 
highest c iste within the seventh generation. Thus a Shudra attains the 
rank of a Brahman and in a similar manner a Brahman sinks to the level 
of a Shudra ; but know that it is the same with the offspring of a 
Kshatriya or of a Vaishya.” {Mann, Ck. 10. 64-65, S.B.E.) 

It is significant that to obtain elevation of caste, breeding 
by better seed is insisted upon, while to be degraded, it is 
only the doing of acts and leading the life of the lower castes. 
Birth is the road to ascent and mode of life that to descent. 
But Apastamba makes no such distinction. He says : 

In successive births men of the lower castes are bofh in the next 
higher one, if they have fulfilled their duties. In successive births men 
of the higher castes are born in the next lower one, if they neglect their 
duties.” {Apattamla, 2.6.11.10-11.) 

So also says Gautam. {See Ch. 4. 22-24. S. B. B.) The 
father embodies the learning and culture of the caste and the 
children brought up by him imbibe the higher culture. It is 
this which elevates, it is this which is metaphorically put by 
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saying tbat the seed is superior to the soil. And imbibing 
higher culture and handing it on to successive generations, the 
level of the full Brahmin is reached in the seventh generation. 
The fall is of course due to one’s mode of livelihood and 
keeping up the level of one’s own culture being impossible 
thereby. The fall or rise, thus, is due solely through want 
of culture or acquirement of higher culture. The theory of 
heredity yet underlies this thought but the true principle is 
being grasped and enunciated with more or less emphasis ; 
until at last we come to tbat phase of thought which says 
that elevation or degradation of caste is one’s own doing and 
that it takes place not necessarilv in the fifth or seventh gene- 
ration but in one’s own life. To attain this elevation in a life- 
time is, indeed, the fortune of a few but the possibility of such 
gifted souls was recognized. Apastamba ."^ays : 

But even though some ascetic, whilst still in the body, may gain 
heaven through a portion of the merit acquired by his former works or 
through austerities and though he may accomplish his objects by bis mere 
wish, still this is no reason to place one order before the other/^ (S. 9,24.14% 
S.B.F,) 

The efficacy of austerities was recognized and as it was 
not possible to the general run of mankind, it was ruled as an 
exception. 

Manu put it quite plainly. He says : 

For in the next world neither father, nor mother, nor wife, nor tons, 
nor relations stay to be his companion.^ ; spiritual merit alone remains with 
him. Single is each being born, single it dies, single it enjoys the reward 
of its virtue, single it suffers the punishment of its sins. Leaving the dead 
body on the ground like a log of wood, or a clod of earth, the relatives 
depart with averted faces ; but spiritual merit follows this suul. Let him, 
therefore, always slowly accumulate spiritual merit, in order that it may 
be his companion after death ; for with merit as bis companion he will 
traverse a gloom difficult to traverse. That companion speedily conducts 
the man, who is devoted to duty and effeces his sins by austerities, to the 
next world radiant and clothed vvith an ethereal body/* 4. 239*243^ 
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Sankha says ; 

" He whose charioteer is true knowledge and who drives this chariot 
of the body by taking hold of the reins of mind, alone reaches the goal of 
*his journey and attains that supreme self of Vishnu.” (0//. 7, SO, Dulft 
Trans.) 

The doctrine that one’s salvation lies in one’s own hand, 
that our ability to practise austerities and acquire learning is 
conditioned by our own efforts in former lives and in the 
present, and that we can make or mar our fortunes, is evolved 
in its full significance. No principle of heredity in the sense 
that our parents pour their good qualities into us, is here 
recognized. Each case stands or falls on its own merit. 
“ Single is each being born, single it dies, single it enjoys, 
single it suffers.” None can put this theory better and in 
less words. “ He whose charioteer is knowledge ” and who 
drives the chariot of the body by taking hold of the reins of 
mind wins. What can be better put in words ? 

The modern doctrine of heredity has its subtle charm to 
not a few of us simply becau.se we are enabled to attribute our 
failings and sins to our forefathers. The mere fact that they 
are not our own doings relieves us of our responsibilities and 
we drift down the inevitable fatality in a resigned spirit 
consoling ourselves that the sins of our progenitors are being 
visited on our heads. We are not so keen to mend ourselves, 
because we can justify our evil deeds by attributing them to 
our parents and enjoy their apparent rewards for ourselves, 
hoping to hand over the fatal heritage and its sting to our 
offspring and to ascend to heaven pure as crystal. The 
moment it is known that it is no such thing, but the result 
of our own evil ways, in former lives or even in this, that our 
very birth is the result of our own misdeeds, the sense of 
responsibility is awakened and men are rudely roused to bestir 
themselves and practise the difficult rites of social evolution. 
This fatality of inherited degeneration hung over men in 
India, but Apastamba put it straight, Says be : 
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“ On account of that transgresnion of the rules of studentship, no 
Rishis are born amongst the men of later ages. But some in their new 
birth, on account of a residue of the merit acquired by their actions in 
former lives, become similar to Rishis by their knowledge of the Veda like 
Swet Ketu.” {1. 3. 5. 4-6, S.B.E.) 

As a legitimate corollary of the proposition that we 
inherit the sins of our forefathers, was evolved the doctrine 
that the sinful career of the offspring dragged down the 
ancestors living in heaven. This was, indeed, not so had a 
doctrine in as much as, though false, the fiction was a good 
terror to people and kept them on the path of virtue, for 
though a man would not mind going to hell for his own self, 
he minds it very much, indeed, when it involves the dragging 
down of so many ascending generations along with him. The 
last solace of a sinful career that he was horn of noble parentage 
is cut off from under his feet. Our Smritis have elaborated 
the point and give us exact calculations and say that a 
particular sin drags down a particular number of ancestors. 
But it was known to be a fiction and held up only as a salu- 
tary check and terror before the eyes of the ignorant. It is 
a very important thing to note how our Smritis hold this 
theory up and give up the theory of inheritance from our 
ancestors and lay emphasis on one’s own virtue. The latter 
leaves a door to justify our failings by saying “if I err, I err 
in good company;” the former rathe* urges us on to good 
acts, not only through fear of dragging down our ancestors 
but also through hope of redeeming by our austerities 
the whole line of ancestors. Apastaraba says : 

“Those among these sons who commit sin perish alone, just as the leaf 
of a tree which has been attacked by worms falls without injuring its 
branch or tree. They do not hurt their ancestors, for the ancestors have 
no connection with the acts committed by their descendants in this world, 
nor wiih their results in the next” {2^9^24 9-10—8. B. E.), 

And even then, the one fiction is held up before men’s eyes 
and the other is given up. There is a significance in this 

16 
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attitude of the wise, who have knocked out bad fictions and 
held up good ones simply with a view to urge men on to good 
actions and righteousness. 

The progress of mankind is due as much to finding out 
of truth as to holding up salutary Falsehood. Our frail craft 
is muved safely on this ocean of life with the dead- weight 
of these fictions and we can set sail with the wind of 
knowledge. 

If we look at the whole theory of transmigration of soul 
from this point of view, the wilderness of fanciful elabora- 
tion of the same in the Smritis will be excused. The theory 
is disgustingly detailed in the Smritis and one wonders 
whether to laugh at the lurid delusion or to weep at the 
pitiable folly exhibited. Manu’s list will serve as a type of 
others. He says: 

who has stolen fjems, pearls or coral is born among the 
goldsmiths, for stealing grain a man becomes a rat, for stealing honey, 
a stinging insect, for stealing meat, a vulture; for stealing fruit and roots, 
a monkey ; for stealing vehicles, a camel ; and for those who eat forbidden 
food, worms ” \Ch. 12. 59-67. S. B. E.). 

There is some reasonableness in this list since the sinful 
tendencies are exactly found in the prophetic incarnations 
of goldsmiths, vultures and rats. And one can very well 
imagine the terror of being a camel — that beast of burden — for 
stealing a vehicle. But there is visible no trace of any reason 
in the remaining list except that the transmigration is horrible 
to imagine. Manu says a man will be horn a crow, for steal- 
ing milk; a dog, for stealing condiments; a comorant, for 
stealing fat, a cricket, for stealing salt; a porcupine, for 
stealing cooked food ; and a hedgehog, for theft of uncooked 
food {ibid). Every Smriii teems with such lists with horri- 
fying minuteness, so much so that even being devoured by 
a tiger or wolf is taken as sin to be expiated by proper penan- 
ces. Such thoughts occur in the Smritis mixed up with 
noblest flights of high and sound philosophy and we o^tnnot 
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expla?n these depths and heights unless we understand that 
the Rishis purposely revelled in these wild things for restrain- 
ing evil-minded persons. Where cajoling fails, reasoning 
has no effect, terrors of faith and superstition hold them 
fast. 

( Concluded.) 


D. II. Vaidya. 


DISCOURAGEMENT 

My soul into a prison house has gone, 

My Self wears a mask, all semblanoe of “ Me ” is lost. 
There is none to know me as I Am. 

So cloaks discouragement the frail-like man. 


Viola Iuene Cooper 
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THE STATUS OF THE INDIAN PRINCES 

Among the sentimental Indian politicians and persons 
interested in currying favour with the Indian Princes, there 
is much talk about “ the Sovereign Rights of Indian Priiices.” 
Some Indian lawyers even advocate that Indian (Native) 
States should have the right to enter the League of Nations 
on an equal footing with India. These gentlemen are either 
living in the Middle Ages, so far as the conception of soveifeign 
rights are concerned, which is nothing short of absolutism, or 
they are catering to the rights of Indian Princes, rather 
than looking forward towards a United India without seven 
hundred or more princelings or landed barons, acting as 
impediments in the way of effective Indian national unity. 

One of the outstanding achievements of Earl Reading’s 
administration of India has been the shattering of the myth 
of tlie Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes in a very specta- 
cular manner. Among other things he deposed the Maharaja 
of Nabba and the Maharaja of Indore for their actual or 
supposed misconduct, and reduced His Exalted Highness, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, to the status of a landed baron, enjoying 
less rights, in matters of succession than what an Indian 
Corporation like Tata and Company enjoys in disposing of its 
business and assets. 

« 

It will be very worthwhile for Indian statesmen to care- 
fully study the interesting documents on the subject of the 
rights of Indian Princes recently published by the British 
Government. They deal with the claims of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to the Restoration of the Province of Berar. Two 
of these documents are British Command Papers No. 24i39 
and No. 2621 published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
and the third document which is classed as a “ state paper 
of first class importance ” is the reply of Earl Reading to 
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His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad who made a 
proposal to the Government of India for the submission of 
the question of restoration of Berar to a Commission of 
inquiry and report, presided over by a British gentleman of 
high standing and judicial experience, and composed of six 
other members, two chosen by the Government of India, 
two by the Nizam and two representatives of the people of 
Berar. I quote in full the clear statement of the position 
of the Government of India and the British Cabinet as given 
out. by Earl Reading’s letter of March 27, 1926, to the 
Nizam : — 

Your Exalted Highness, — Your Exalted Highnesses letter of Septem- 
ber 20, 1925, which has already been acknowledged, raises questions of 
importance, and 1 have therefore taken time to consider my reply. 

I do not propose to follow your Exalted Highness into a discussion 
of the historical details of the case. As 1 informed you in nij previous 
letter, your representations have been carefully examined, and there is 
nothing in what you now say which appears to affect the conclusions 
arrived at by mrfand ray Government and by the Secretary of State. 
Your Exalted Highnesses reply is not in all respects a correct presentation 
of the position as stated in my letter of March 1 1 last, but 1 am glad to 
observe that, in your latest communication, you disclaim any intention of 
casting imputations on my distinguished predecessor the late Marquess 
Curzon. 

1 shall devote the remainder of this letter to the claim made by your 
Exalted Highness in the second and third paragraphs of your letter and 
to your request for the appointment of a Coih mission. 

2. Id the paragraphs which I have mentioned you state and develop 
the position that, in respect of the internal affairs of Hyderabad, you, as 
Ruler of the Hyderabad State, stand on the same footing as tiie British 
Government in India in respect of the internal affairs of British India. 
Lest I should be thought to overstate your claims, I quote your Exalted 
Highness’s own words ; ** Save and except matters relating to Foreign 
Powers and policies, the Nizams of Hyderabad have been independent in the 
internal affairs of their State, just as much as the British Government in 
British India. With the reservation mentioned by me, the two parties 
have on all occasions acted with complete freedom and independence in all 
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inter-Governmental questions that naturally arise from time to time 
between neighbours. Now, the Berar question is not and cannot be covered 
by that reservation. No Foreign Power or policy is concerned or involved 
in its examination, and thus the ubject comes to be a controversy between 
two Governments that stand on the same plane without any limitations of 
subordination of one to the other.*’ 

8. These worJs would seem to indicfite a misconception of your 
ExalteJ Highness’s relation to the Paramount Power which it is incum- 
bent on me as llis Imperial Majestv^s represeidative to remove, since my 
silence on such a subject now might hereafter be interpreted as acquie- 
scence in the propositions which you have enunciated. * 

4. The sovereignty of the ikitish Crown is supreme in India, and 
therefore no ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate 
with the British Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not 
based only upon treaties and engagerneirs, but exists independently of 
them, and quite apart from its }>rerogative in matters relating to foreign 
Powers and policies, it is the right and duty of the British Government, 
while scrupulously res])ecting all treaties and engagements with the Indian 
States, to preserve peace and good order througliout India. The conse- 
quences that follow are so well known, and so clearly apply qo less to your 
Exalted Highness than to other rulers, that it seems hardly necessary to 
point them out. But if illustrations are necess try, I would remind your 
Exalted Higliness that the Ruler of Hyderabad, along with other rulers, 
received in lSh2 a Sanad declaratory of the Briti.sh Government’s desire 
for the perpetuation of hi.s House and Government, subject to continued 
loyalty to the Crowui ; that no succession to tlie Miisnad of Hyderabad is 
valid unless it is recognised by His Majesty the King-Emperor; and that 
the British Government i.s tiie only arbiter in cases of disputed succession. 

5. The right of tiie Britisli Government to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Indkin States is another instance of the consequences . necessarily 
involved in the supremacy of the British Crowm. The British Government 
have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire to exercise the 
right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than the external, 
security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protect- 
ing power of the British Government, and where imperial intersts are 
concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the para- 
mount Power that the ultimate responsiblity for taking remedial action, if 
necessary, must lie’. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the 
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rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the paramount Power 
of this responsibiKty. Other illustrations could be added, no less inconsis- 
tent than the foregoing, with the suggestion that, except in matters 
relating to foreign Powers and policies, the Government of your Exalted 
Highness and the British Government stand on a piano of equality. But 
1 do not think I need pursue the subject further. I will merely add that 
the title ‘'Faithful Ally ’’ which your Exalted Highness enjoys has not the 
efPect of putting your Government in a category separate from that of 
other States under the paramountcy of the British Crown. 

6: In pursuance of your present conception of the relations between 
HyTierabad and the paramount Power, you further urge that 1 have 
misdescribed the conclusion at wbicb His Majesty's Government have 
arrived as a "decision/^ and that the doctrine of res judicata has been 
misapplied to matters in controversy between Hyderabad and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

7. I regret that I cannot accept jonr Exalted Highness’s view that 
the orders of the Secretary of State on your represen-tation do not amount 
to a decision. It is the right and privilege of the paramount Power to 
decide all disputes that may arise between states, or betw'een one of the 
States and itself, and even though a Court of arbitration may be appointed 
in certain cases, its function is merely to offer independent advice to the 
Government of India, with whom the decision rests. I need not remind 
you that this jiosition has been accepted by the general body of Indian 
rulers as a result of their deliberations in paragraph 308 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. As regards the me of the term res judicata y I am, of 
course, aware that the Government of India is not, like a Civil Court, 
.precluded from taking cognizance of a matter which has already formed 
the subject of a decision, but the legal principle of res judicata is based on 
sound practical considerations, and it is obviously undesirable that a matter 
which has once been decided should form the subject of repeated contro- 
versies. bettveen the same parties. 

8. I now pass on to consider your request for the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the Berar case and submit a report. As your 
Exalted Highness is aware, the Government of India not long ago made de- 
finite provision for the appointment of a Court of Arbitration in cases where 
a State is..dissatisfied with a ruling given by the Government of India. 
If,'bowever, you will refer to the document embodying the new arrange- 
ment you will find that there is no provision for the appointment of a 
^purt of Arbitration in any case which has been decided by His Majesty e 
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Government, and I cannot conceive that a case like the present one, where 
a long controversy has been terminated by an agreement executed after fnll 
consideration and couched in terms which are free from ambiguity, would 
be a suitable one for submission to arbitration. 

9. In accordance with your Exalted Highness’s request, your present 
letter has been submitted to His Majesty’s Secretary of State, and this 
letter of mine in reply carries with it his authority as well as that 
of the Government of India. 

Commenting editorially on the above document, the 
Timei (London) of April 3, 1926, says : — 

“ In his recent letter to His Exalted Highness, the Nizam. ..he 
(Earl Reading) -has emphasized the supremacy of the sovereignty of the 
British Crown over the degrees of internal sovereignty enjoyed by the 
ruling Princes with a legal clarity and with a firmness that should 
make future misunderstanding impossible.” 

Earl Heading’s acts of interference in the internal 
affairs of the Indian States are much resented by Indian 
politicians. Some of these politicians think of the future of 
India as the Federation of the United States of India, with 
some of the Indian States as provinces ; they think of the 
federation of German States under Kings, Princes and free 
cities as their model. Others think of a United India after 
the model of the United Italy under a constitutional monarch. 
Still others think of the future of India as the Republic of 
the United States of India within or without the British 
Empire. Under any of these three schemes there is no 
room for Indian Princes enjoying full Sovereign Bights. The 
Indian Princes will have to assume subordinate position to 
the supreme authority of the State of the United States of 
India. To have a Kaiser or a King to whom all Indian 
Princes and people will pay homage is not within the domain 
of practical politics (even if it is rumoured that the Nizam of 
Hyderabad entertain such an ambition), because neither the 
people of the provinces of the present British India nor the 
important Indian Princes will ever submit to the authority 
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of any Indian Prince. There is also no possibility for any 
Indian Prince to play the role of a Victor Emmanuel for a 
United India. In the future United States of India, there 
will be no room for independent Indian Princes, because they 
will become factors of internal and external discord, as was the 
case in the eighteenth and nineteenth century India. Let 
us not forget that Indian Princes in their Civil Wars, gave 
splendid opportunity to foreign powers to establish their 
domain in India. 

To-day Indian Princes have no Sovereign Rights, and 
the subjects of Indian Princes in general enjoy less constitu- 
tional rights — freedom of speech, freedom of press and free- 
dom of assembly — than those of Jiritish India. , Por instance, 
the Nizam, in his absolutism, has forbidden many Indian 
papers from entering into his Slate, although those very 
papers are in circulation all over llritish India. The future 
of India does not depend much upon the Indian Princes, 
although an enlightened Prince like the Maharaja of Mysore 
can do a great deal to stimulate progress among his subjects. 
If the Indian Princes can act as Indians first and Princes 
afterwards and thus spend their inherited (not earned) 
fortune and energy to the promotion of the welfare of the 
people of India in general, then they may, because of their 
service and efficiency, have the supreme privilege of serving 
as the leaders of the Indian nation*in various capacities, at 
home and abroad. 

There cannot be any divided sovereignty and loyalty 
within one* state. The United Slates of India icithin or 
loithout the British Empire ivill undoubtedly be the paramount 
power in India and the Indian Princes will have to play the 
role of its citizens. The future of Indian princes does not 
lie in fostering the myth of “ Sovereign Rights of Indian 
Princes ” but furthering the cause of Indian unity, by giving 
up their special privileges which are archaic and have no 
place in the evolution of the United States of India, by 
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introducing all kinds of political, economic and social reforms 
within their states and by championing the aspiration of the 
Indian people to create the United States of India en- 
joying full Sovereign [lights and equal status among all the 
important powers of the world. 

Earl Reading's action towards the Indian Princes, 
particularly to His Exalted Highness’s claim of a special 
position may have been a very rude shock to the Indian 
Princes and some of the Indian politicians, but it is safe to 
assert that the Ex-Vicerov of India has done a signal sernce 
to the Indian Princes and the Indian people by clearing up 
the misconception about the present and future status of the 

Indian Princes within the Commonwealth of the United 
* 

States of India.* 

Taraknath Das 


' For funhfi’ discussion on the subject seo “ Sovereign RIglits oF Indian Princes *' by 
Dr. Tarakath Da<^. publinh'-d liy Onno.sth & Co., Madras, Indi.-i 
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ARRIVAL OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS AT SURAT 

Preparations for his journey to the MoguVs Court. 

On Christmas Day, 1700, Sir William Norris disembarked 
from the Sommers and boarded the yacht near Umbra. He 
landed next day and was received in state by the Governor 
and his son. To them he shewed the King’s Commission. 
The Governor having been desired by the Mogul to hasten 
the Ambassador’s progress, “because he was very old and 
desirous to see me before he dyd,” gave him a reception in 
his own house. The procession from Umbra to the city war 
imposing. There were men carrying diflerent flags, among 
them the King’s; state palanquin, gunmen, lancers, archers, 
trumpeters, bagpipes, kettledrum and hautboys Behind all 
these came Mr. Hall beaidng a naked sword point upwards, 
and following him were liveried servants on horseback. 
The sword of State was carried by Mr. Mill before the 
palanquins in which were the Governor and His Excellency 
the Ambassador. Thirty peons bearing lances and swords 
with scarlet scabbards inarched on the left of Sir William’s 
palanquin near which was carried a shield emblazoned with 
the King’s Arms. There were also in attendance two chief 
peons, each carrying silver-gilt fanning feathers. Then came 
Sir Nicholas Waite in his palanquin followed by men with 
silver-lanbes and four “gentlemen’’ on horseback. Behind 
these came a state coach with the secretary to the Embassy 
who had charge of the box containing the King’s Commission 
and his letter to the Emperor. Four other coaches followed. 

At the Governor’s house the party were seated in the 
following order: — In front, Sir Nicholas Waite, Sir William 
Norris, the Governor and his son; the Secretary, Mr. 
Harlewyn, Mr. Bonnel, Mr. Lock, Mr. Mill and Mr. Peirson 
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of the staff on either side. When the formal visit was over 
Sir William with his train marched to the New Company’s 
factory. On the way there was an accidental meeting with 
the great Codjee [Kazi] in his palanquin. This was a person- 
age of so great consequence that the Emperor, his sons and 
other great men were accustomed to alight and wait deferen- 
tially till he had passed by. Sir William did not know of 
the custom, but probably even if he had known it he would not 
have considered it consistent with his ambassadorial dignity 
to observe it. He appears, however, to have felt that some- 
thing was expected of him, so he ordered a member of the 
suite to convey a small present to the great man by way of 
atonement and civility. 

At the factory Sir William was handsomely entertained 
by Sir Nicholas Waite. Here the Noqueda' called and 
informed him of many piracies which he alleged had been 
committed by Englishmen at Surat. He “seemed to fasten 
it on ye Old Company, but now hoped all Avould be amended.” 
A declaration in Persian and English concerning the piracy 
was drawn up by the Governor and Sir William jointly. 
But the latter discovered a few days later that the Governor 
had offered a sum of Its, 20,000 to prevent the complaint 
from being presented to the Mogul. 

Sir William’s pleasure at the pomp of his reception was 
greatly modified by a visit from the Consul and Mr. Bonnell 
on December 27 th. They ‘informed him that they had bribed 
the Governor, his son, and eunuch with Its. 43,000 to accord 
him a fitting reception. To justify themselves they pleaded 
that the Old Company had tried with bribes to prevent any 
reception at all being given. They also informed him that 
the Old Company had been intriguing to induce one hundred 
peons to “relinquish” him half-way between Surat and 
.Aurangabad. From Assed Khan he received a letter the 
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same day to the effect that the chisticks for his safe conduct 
were now ready at Surat. 

The plots of the Mogul’s oflicers, the intrigues of the 
Old Company and the fear of further delay were alone enough 
to try Sir William’s temper. But in addition there came a 
dispute with the Prench Commodore. This man was a 
nephew of Marshal do Turvile and had exchanged civilities 
with the Consul. Yet he had refused to lend some boats 
to the latter when he was going in to Swally because he 
had been informed by Sir John Gayer that King James had 
been restored to the throne. His action had prevented the 
Consul from receiving the Commodore, which of course would 
otherwise have been done. This particular dispute, however, 
could wait. Meanwhile, it was essential to impress the 
Mogul's representative at Surat. Accordingly, it was resolved 
that three members of the staff should attend at the public 
Diirb'ir for the purpose of informing the Governor on behalf 
of the Ambassador that King William had commanded all 
the debts of the Old Company to be paid before September 29, 
1701. 

Another annoyance presented itself only two days after 
the landing. On the 28th December Avhen the Ambassador 
received the Consul, the Council and several Turkish mer- 
chants, the last mentioned presented a claim for Rs. 1,400,000 
(sic) which they said had been taken from their ships by 
three English vessels belonging to the Old Company. They 
had already applied to the Governor of Surat and even to the 
Mogul himself. Sir William replied that he had been sent 
by the King to settle the trade upon a “just and honourable 
foundation,” and that four ships of war had been commis- 
sioned to destroy the pirates. The Turks complained that 
when the Mogul ordered the Old Company to give them 
satisfactian their goods were stopped at the Custom House 
by instructions from tbe Governor ; and that Sir John 
Gayer had ordered the Old Company to capture some Moorish 
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ships. An agreement had been made, however, between the 
Governor and the Old Company that the latter should re- 
lease the ships and pay (the former) three lacs of rupees. 
The goods had been released, but not the ships. Sir William 
promised the complainers that justice should be done to them. 
The King’s Commission was then read, all present standing. 

At the close of the interview recorded above a private 
audience with the Ambassador was requested by the Rarcarm, 
one of the Mogul's public officers. As the two were about 
to leave the teut he wont in front but was promptly ordered 
to give precedence to tiie Ambassador. In no wise abashed 
by this snub he assured Sir William of his friendship for 
himself and the New Company, and they drank the health 
of the Mogul and King William. This trifling incident would 
seem to suggest a lack of the usual punctilious courtesies, that 
was not without its significance. Sir William, however, 
appears to have summed up the man pretty shrewdly, for he 
made him a present of spirits and recorded in the diary that 
“all these Moores are very fond of these spiritts and ye 
most acceptable present can be made.” 

The next day Sir John Gayer hoisted the Union flag 
when he received the Meer on the Loyal Merchant, yhis 
was contrary to Sir William’s orders, and furnished another 
example of his determination to ignore the Embassy. 

On the 30th the Ambassador received a visit from Mr. 
Pereira, a J w engaged in the diamond trade. He was accom- 
panied by the Consul Sir William asked him -about the 
Mogul and was assured in reply that he. would be received 
by the latter with great respect. The Jew further, speaking 
probably from his own experience, admonished Sir William 

“ that no person whatsoever was ever suffered to sit down in his presence, 

not even his own sons y t nothing in India but more especial^ att Court 

was to be done without large sutnms of moiiy ... and next yt stronge 

spiritts web all the Moores are fond of except ye Mogul! who keepes strictly 
to his B«ligioa and drinks none.” 
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He also asserted that the Mogul would never take off the 
3^ per cent, custom from the English, as all the other nations 
would expect the same. 

From Abdul Gaffore, the “chief Moore merchant” in 
Surat, who also visited him. Sir William drew more encourage- 
ment. Abdul reported of the Old Company that for their 
own advantage they had “ prostituted both King and Country 
by all manner of villanys,” but now that Sir William had 
arrived all were certain that justice would be done. He also 
warrfed Norris privately of the Old Company’s spies. Having 
thus ingratiated himself, he complained that the Company had 
not only taken their ships and goods but had also killed many 
men who were on the ships : that no redress had been received 
from the Mogul whose orders had been evaded through bribes. 
Although the Ambassador promised to lay his case before the 
Emperor he came privately to the conclusion that Abdul 
Gaffore was “a subtle crafty Fellow” who in spite of his 
eighty years knew how to tell his story to the greatest advan- 
tage. In Sir William’s opinion he was the most important 
merchant in Surat and perhaps “in ye world.” 

On the last day of the year Sir John Gayer’s insubor- 
dination was brought to mind again when the Consul forwarded 
to the Ambassador a reply received from Gayer to the summons 
to he present at the reading of the King’s commission. It 
was to the effect that he declined to appear. 

In order to reward Captain Douglas for his groat services 
in conveying the Ambassador and his retinue from Masuli- 
patam to Surat as well as to compensate him for losses on 
cargo. Sir William presented him with Rs. 1,000 on January 
1, 1700-01. The same day there was obtained a clue to Sir 
John Gayer’s behaviour. It appeared that a secret interview 
betweeu'Gayer and the Meer had taken place at Swally, Gayer 
had told the latter that he believed Norris “ was sent from ye 
New Companys Kinge who att present was in possession but ye 
true and Rightfull Kinge was in France who would certainly 
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be Eestored to his Crovrn and then this Company and all 

belongd to yt would cease and that they had an Bm- 

bassadour cominge hither whom they daily expected sent by 
ye true Kinge who was in France whom they termd their 
Kinge.” This statement was communicated by the Meer to 
the French Director who was asked if the New Company 
were the “ Legal Settld ” Company. The reply was the said 
Company was settled after the same manner as the French 
Company and that the Old Company was only composed 
of merchants with “ no settlement.” Further, that the s*tock 
of the Old Company was larger than that of the New. 

The greater part of January was spent in preparation 
for the journey to Court, During this time Sir William took 
pains to interview persons able to give him information about 
the Mogul and his ministers, or otherwise help in preparing 
for his mission. There was a slight delay due to indisposi- 
tion on his part. Sir William appears to have been favourably 
impressed by Mr. Pereira, and the two held important discus- 
sions regarding the approaching mission and the bad beha- 
viour of the Old Company. Sir William undoubtedly felt the 
difficulty of his position both as an Englishman and as the 
chosen Ambassador of his Sovereign. The members of the 
Old Company had entirely ignored him and not one of them 
had attended the public reading of his Majesty’s Commission. 
It apparently had occurred to him that Mr. Pereira might 
possibly act as mediator between himself and the Old Company. 
But the latter “ could not devise how to bring it about.” 
Perhaps his reluctance was due to some understanding with 
the Old Company and this view is supported by a suggestion 
on the part of Pereira to the effect that the Old Company 
should pay only 20 twenty lacs of their debt, whereas their 
obligation was to discharge the whole amount. 

At a general council held in His Excellency’s tent the 
question of a suitable person to accompany him to the Court 
was discussed. Rustomji, a Parsee, was unanimously chosen 
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although it was felt that he could be ill spared from Surat. 
Incidentally it may be noted that a Parsee had never before 
been appointed as chief broker. Sir William was also informed 
that the Old Oompany would be sending agents to the 
Mogul’s Camp to watch his proceedings. 

Meanwhile fresh complications seemed to arise daily. 
Disturbing news arrived in a letter from Masulipatam dated 
January 3rd and sent by John Pitt and others. It told of the 
seizure by Captain Syraonds, of the Booke galley bound for 
China, of a “ country ship of about 200 tons ” commanded by 
Captain Baker on the way from Bombay to Surat. Symonds 
demanded Sir Nicholas Waite’s pass from Baker and, as the 
latter could not produce it, killed him and twelve other 
Englishmen. This news was considered very serious since if 
it were true it could hardly fail to endanger the success of the 
Ambassador’s mission. The story was afterwards contradicted 
in a letter sent from Masulipatam, dated February 25tb, 
1700.* 

Another source of disquiet was a letter received on the 
8th which stated that the Old Company was intriguing with 
Prince Osman Tarr either to ^ut off his retinue or plunder 
them en route. It was, therefore, decided to equip the mission 
with more field guns and English soldiers by way of precau- 
tion. Nevertheless doubts appear to have been felt as to 
whether the destination should ever actually be reached. But 
assuming that it would be, procedure had still to be settled. 
Accordingly, Sir William asked advice from the Council as to 
whether aU the privileges which the Court of Directors 
wished him to sue for should be requested from the Mogul in 
one or those only which concerned the three factories. 

On the 9th gifts were presented by the Ambassador to the 
Mogul’s officers at Surat. The indefatigable Pereira brought 
him multifarious news. One item related to an enquiry held 
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in England on behalf of both Companies into the price of 
diamonds brought there by ships of the Old Company. 
Another was about an estimate made at the same time of 
trade in the Dutch East Indies: this was valued at two 
millions sterling. There was also a story about an act of 
clemency on the part of the Mogul towards some pirates 
brought before him in chains whom he had ordered to be 
immediately released. Perhaps Sir William was over ready 
to listen to and be influenced by stories. For instance, about 
this time he heard that the Meer had stated that President 
Colt had said that the present King of England was a 
“madman and a fool,” and that being in want of money he 
had first sold the trade of India to the New Company and 
then for more money restored it to the. Old Company. The 
tale bore on its face proof that it was undeserving of attention, 
yet Sir William took the trouble to send a messenger to the 
Meer to ask if it was true. Later from another source he 
was informed that the Meer was a “great rogue,” pretending 
to be on friendly terms with both parties and betraying each 
in turn. 

The Mogul’s dustick for ^fe conduct to the Camp was 
received by Sir William from the Governor on the 10th January. 
On the 12th he learnt that Sir John Gayer had sent a signed 
paper to the Consul denying that Sir William was Ambassador 
from the King of England. Next day a reply was drawn up 
by the President in response to Sir William’s request for 
definite instructions as to the privileges to be asked from the 
Emperor. In view of the fact that the 01d‘v Company’s 
servants were combining to defeat the Ambassador’s mission 
on behalf of the New Company he was advised to confine his 
demands for phirmaunda to the three factories only. These 
were to include the immunities usually enjoyed by Europeans. 
It was, however, pointed out that as regards Surat a phirmawad 
had already been granted at the request of Sir Nicholas Waite 
but, owing to the machinations of the Old Company, still 
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remained unsealed. He was, therefore, advised to stipulate that 
this should be duly sealed when the other phirmaunda were 
granted. It being the Mogul’s custom to consult the various 
Nabobs concerned before granting phirmaunda, if Sir William 
could be first assured of that for Sui’at it would be easier for 
him to obtain the other two. No doubt the Old Company 
would try to frustrate this plan — they had already placed, 
apparently for purposes of bribery, 50,000 rupees at Auran- 
gabad and 16,000 at Court under the direction of “ a Procurator 
of the Gentu.” As to the money necessary for his journey the 
President and Council advised Sir William to obtain credit for 
such sums as he required ; this being necessary owing to the 
non-arrival of the Albemarle, which was bringing funds. 
They considered that His Excellency ought not to take less 
than 60,000 rupees “ in specie and a credit for 100,000 in 
good bills,” which would no^ include the payments due to his 
Indian servants and charges for the carts, etc.’ 

Immediately after he bad a visit from Mr. Pereira who 
affected to believe that the Old Company were not endeavour- 
ing to embarrass the Embassy. There was a discussion as to 
why the Prench and Dutch Directors had not paid their 
respects and Pereira thought that the King as “ Statholder 
of Holland ” would resent the behaviour of the Dutchmen. 
In spite, however, of Pereira’s opinions Sir William remained 
convinced that the Directors, both French and Dutch, were 
obstructing him in every possible way, and that his visitor 
was himself in league with the Dutch. 

A Council was held on the 14th to discuss the procuring 
of phirmaunda, when it was decided that should the Emperor 
die before Sir William’s arrival the latter should return to 
Surat. In view of the large sums of money already given to 
the Governor of Surat for acting on behalf of the New 


' Three d»ys afteiwarde bb the AXhemarU had not yet arrired it was resolved to 
advance Bb. 10,000 immediately to Sir William lor present escpenses. 809 Surat Factory 
Records^ Fol, 6. 
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Company, and similar amounts sent to Court by the Old 
Conipany to embarrass the Ambassador, Sir William foresaw 
that large sums would be necessary. He, therefore, asked 
advice as to the amount required for general purposes, and 
expressed the hope that, as he could not expend money 
withput authority from the Council, full powers would be 
given him. It was finally decided to give His Excellency a 
“ Letter of advice ” fora sura not exceeding 200,000 rupees 
to be used for the general settlement of the Company.* 

Sir William wrote to the Court of Directors from Surat on 
the 15th giving them a resume of what had taken place on 
his arrival. He assured them that as everything was in 
readiness for his journey he would set out at once for the 
Mogul’s camp but for delay cdused by the “ virulent and 
treasonable” practices of the Old Company as well as 
complaints received by him from eminent merchants about 
large debts owed them by the Old Company’s servants.® He 
assured them, however, that he still hoped to be able to start 
on the 23rd. 

Meanwhile he had not forgotten to take action against 
Mr. Colt for his treasonable language against the Kiug, 
already recorded. A message to the Governor of Surat and 
the Mogul’s Mootiseddy of the Durhar, demanded that Colt 
should be arrested and put into irons until the Mogul could 
be made acquainted with the facts. In reply Sir William 
was asked to make a written statement to be submitted to 
the next Durbar, Although the Consul and Council were 
opposed to it, he persisted in the demand saying that the 
King’s honour was at stake, and the letter was delivered to 
the Governor at the Durhar. About the same time he was 
visited by a Franciscan friar who stated that the Mogul was 
at least ninety-three years old and that Sultan Akbar had left 


^ See Surai. Factory Booords, Vol. 6. 

® See Addl. MS. 31,802, British Muzoiim. 
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Persia and was now at Ahmadavad ready to take the crown at 

« 

his father’s death. It was plain, therefore, that haste was 
necessary. 

The Council on January 20, gave Sir William the autho* 
risation he had asked for. After reiterating the points of 
Sir Nicholas Waite’s letter of the previous week, they 
requested him, when he should have obtained the desired 
phirmau id and two copies under the seal of the Emperor’s 
great Kazi, to send the original of the Surat one immediately 
to them at Surat. In consideration of the New Company’s 
help in conveying the Surat ships to and from Mocha, they 
asked him on their Ijehalf to express a wish for some freedom 
from the duties payable at that port. Further, they warned 
him that ho would be expected to pay large sums not only 
to the great men at Court but even to the Emperor himself, 
whose long and tedious wars had exhausted his resources. 
They sanctioned the payment, at his discretion, of 200,000 
rupees in this way, in addition to the presents he had brought 
from Europe. Thus they hoped he would be able to avoid 
“ a tedious and lingering treaty.” They recommended him 
also to apply to the President and Council of the Bay for a 
credit of 50,000 rupees. As to his conduct on the way, they 
offered some advice. It had been reported to them that the 
Emperor’s second son, ordered to assist the Governor of 
another province, had encamped,, near Bramporee and was 
suspected of corresponding with the enemy. They doubted 
whether Sir William should visit this prince, but urged him 
to pay bis respects to Assed Khan, the Grand Vizier, who 
was attacking Bramporee, as it was important not to offend 
so great a personage. Assed and six others were said to 
govern the Empire and Sir William was advised especially to 
consult with one of these six, one Yarlebeg, as he had a 
reputation for “ unparalalled virtue for these parts of the 
world.” If the Emperor should, as was expected, direct Sir 
William to nominate some person to introduce him to the 
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^Imperial pjresence from time to time and otherwise act as a 
mediara, they strongly advrised that this Yarlebeg should be 
chosen. Some others were named as fit assistants. The 
Council further added recommendations as to his deportment 
and general behaviour in circumstances that would be both 
new and strange. 

“The customs and treatment of strangers in the Court 
of this proud and arbitrary prince so much differing from 
what may be esteemed hon’ble and not denied amongst the 
princes of Europe yet not attainable ndth this Emperor who 
styles himself King of the world and his great ministers equal* 
or little inferior to other Kings in their phrase, leaders or 
heads of Nations.” 

They advised Sir William to be very careful in his treat- 
ment of these officials, so as not to make enemies among them. 
This was because of the great importance of his mission and 
the critical nature of the time, due to the age and infirmity of 
the Emperor.' 

The s^me day Sir William received a personal application 
from the private Secretary of Sir John Gayer asking to be 
received into the service of the Embassy. This man brought 
with him a number of letters which proved conclusively that 
there was deliberate opposition to Sir William’s mission. As 
can be well understood, Sir John Gayer was very angry with 
his former Secretary for this action. 

Two days later Sir William imprisoned three factors of 
the Old Company who had brought him a message from Sir 
John Gayer, the President and Council. This message he had 
refused to receive unless they (the President and Council) 
should come with it in person. The Ambassador’s Secretary 
was commanded to see that they left the house and close the 
garden door against them. The factors forced open the door 
and apparently acted in somewhat violent manner. Sir 


* 8te Surat Factory Records, Vol. 6. 
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William thereupon complained to the Governor and demanded 
the detention not only of 8ir John Gayer but also the rest 
of the Council until the matter should be reported to the 
Mogul. So drastic measures met with little favour from the 
Mogul’s representative. Indeed, he went so far as to threaten 
force against the Aml)assaclor himself for daring to talk of 
imprisoning any one in the Mogul’s dominions. He allowed 
the offenders to go free as “ Englishmen and gentlemen.” 

At last on January 25, tents were struck in preparation 
for the departure. Next day Sir William received from the 
Consul 40,000 rupees for his journey and 100,000 rupees to 
be placed at the disposal of the Mogul. 
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T O I^OEMS 
CELESTIAL INCENSE. 

Blue plumes of incense drifting up ; 

Making strange patterns on the air ; 

Dragons and mandarins ; and ideographs ; 
Kites and flower-broidered banners ; 

Gods and lovely maidens, and the scent 
Of fragrant sandal- wood, mingling in 
The floating smoke from one small brazier, 
Enmesh me in a web of alien charm ; of sun 
And temple-’hells and lotus-blooms ; of 
Junks and sampans, and coloured lateen 
Sails ; of willow-trees and almond-blossoms. 
And clash of brazen gong and sound of drum. 


IN CANTON. 

I saw her in the Street of Strange Delights, 

Where mingled scent of samshu, soy and cassia ; 

Incense, opium, spice and sandal-wood. She was 
A little maid of old Cathay, with almond eyes 
And lips hibiscus-red ; her mid-night hair was 
Strung with beads and* blooms and blue King-fisher 
Feathers ; her moon-shaped face, of ivory tint, shone 
Palely luculent. The mellow light of painted lan^terns 
Lit the scene, where dragons sprawled above the 
Lacquered doors of red and black. She was a Sing-Song 
Girl, — her name ? I never knew, but she resembled some 
Exotic bloom of the warm and glamorous night, as she 
Wandered in that throng of secret, silent, yellow men. 


Lilt S. Anpebsok 
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THE FATHER OF INDIAN JOURNALISM— I. 
Robert Knight — His Life-work ; 

And now comes one who, in a maddinor world 
By passions torn, and full of jealousies, 

And all luicharitableness, — amidst 
The juggles of diplomacy, the pranks 
Of power, and summersaults of clowns in brief 
Authority enrobed, — all calmly, quietly. 

And silently, much noble work achieved 
In loj^alty to Conscience and his God. 

Ah ! who now cares for either ? Politics 
Knoweth no God, and, surely, ’tis no man*s 
Business to mind the other ! And doth not 
The world without both get on all the same — 

Nay, better far without such hindrances? 

What more clear than that Vice in purple shines. 

While Virtue goes about in sorriest rags ? 

So reason Vanity Fair's blind frequenters ! 

Villainous inference from premise false ! 

But spurning the vile Gospel of the damned, 

With ken beyond the hazy, fleeting Present, 

And fixed unalterably on Jehovah's 

Blazing throne, on the Christ that bled for man, 

He thro' the weary years did consecrate 
His mind and all its powers to his kind. 

*A dauntless Knight ! he battled gallantly 
For his weak brethren in an alien land. 

And smote the smiters with a heavy hand. 

His potent pen, e'en like Ithuriel's spear, 

No falsehood base, or unctuous hypocrisy 
Enduring. Champion, lover, friend of Truth, 

Such life as thine, so good and beautiful, 

So full of love and human-heartedness, 

Springing up e'en midst influences vile, 


18 
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Like a white lily from wild sedge and slush, — 

Is truly sweet and grateful to the Lord ! 

Ram Sharma*s ' The Last Day-^Among the Elect. 

Thirty-six years ago in this city breathed his last Robert 
Knight emphatically the Statesman and Friend of India. 
He was the last of the Dauntless Three ” — Evans Bell* and 
Robert Durie Osborn * being the other two — in whom was 
present the same single-minded devotion to India, the same 
unflinching courage and the same tireless diligence for ad- 
vocating the causes of the Indians. His two Brethren-in-arms 
predeceased Robert Knight in England, and of him alone the 
'last sacrifice demanded, that he should lay down his life in 
the land where duty claimed him. Wlien India was regarded 
by most of the Englishmen as a “ land of regrets,” a des- 
pised and accursed country — when those even who had 
sojourned in this land were deemed almost as chartered aliens 
as its own races, Robert Knight and his tried comrades took 
up their arms for her cause, fought her battles and made her 
wrongs their own. India was not in those days the fashion- 
able cold weather resort of prince and tourist, the facile 

‘ Naba Kristo Ghosb, well-known under the pseudonym of Ram Sarma, was the son 
of Kailash Obandra Ghosh of Pathuriaghata, Calcntta He was bom on the 19th of 
August, 1837, and educated at tb6‘ Oriental Seminary, under Captain Francis Palmer, son 
of John Palmer, of John Palmer and Co., the famous Agency House of Calcutta. He 
entered Government service in 1853 ; and retired on an invalid pension at the age of 40. 
In 1886 he published The Last Day/' a pootn in blank verse containing interesting 
comments npon the life and character of the most famous men in Bengal throughout the 
19th Century. He was a student of astrology, and in 1886 published in Bengali his 
Jyotish Protash." Between 1872 and 1876 he contributed to Mukheiy^H*a Magazine " 
his host poems and dif'd on the 1st day of March 1918 at liis house at Bariiagore in the 
northern suburb of Calcutta. His verse is distinguished by n certain vigour of style and 
independence of mind Ho is the only Bengali wuter of English poetry who chose 
subjects of political or biographical interest. His reputation suffers from the fact that 
most of bis verse is scattered throughont various journals. A few specimens of his 
excellent English verse have been inserted in " Bengali Book of English Verse ** published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., and edited by Dr. T. 0. D. Dunn, M.A,. D.Litt, 

* Major Evans Bell died in 1867, see Bnckland’s Dictionary oj Indian Biography. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel B. D. Osborn died in 1889, see Buckland's Dictionary of Indian 
Biography. 
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medium of self-advertising politicians. Little reward was 
then to be expected by those who sacrificed themselves for 
her sake, except that of being contumetiously identified with 
a subject race. Seldom even was the bare meed of common 
gratitude accorded by those for whom they battled ; if their 
efforts stayed the hand of the oppressor or baulked the 
oppressor’s wrath, it sufficed. The steady amelioration of the 
lot of the dumb myriads and the inauguration of a higher 
standard of morality and justice in British Indian administra- 
tion-«-these were the goals they sought to attain; and in their 
attainment lay all the rewards they expected, the only 
guerdon they looked for. 

The history of the life-work of Robert Knight is the 
history of every Indian public question from 1850 to 1889. 
The extent to which he influenced the decision of these 
public questions and the direction in which that influence 
was exerted, will be tola as fully as possible in these pages. 
Ilis intellectual activity and non-conformist independence 
did not confine to matters of purely Indian concern. On all 
those larger questions of imperial policy and international 
comity, his mature counsel and penetrative judgment were 
eagerly sought by those entrusted with their adjustment. As 
an upright and conscientious worker, Robert Knight had no 
equal among his contemporaries, and Sir Steuart Bayley, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, was right when he wrote in 
1890, after Robert Knight’s death : 

Though it was my misfortune to be opposed to him politically all my 
life, I am ^nly echoing the opinion of all who knew his life and work 
when 1 say that an abler or a more upright man than Robert Knight 
never stepped in India 

Robert Knight was born in England on the 13th March, 
1825. His parents gave him a good literary education and 
desired that he should become a priest of the Anglican 
Church. But the boy’s studies of the sacred literature deve- 
loped in him a strong non-conformist tendency, and he took 
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delight in preaching in non-conformist churches as an ama- 
teur. Failing to get a berth for his son in the Established 
Church for his non-conformist preaching, Robert Knight’s 
father obtained for him, through the help of Major-General 
Sir Archibald Gallaway, a friend of the family, the post of agent 
at Bombay, of Messrs. Cutler, Palmer and Co.,' in the beginning 
of I84i7. He arrived in Bombay towards the end of the 
year with a letter of introduction from Major-General Galla- 
way to George Wingate, and resided for some time with him. 
His connection with Messrs. Cutler, Palmer and Co., lasted 
for a little over two years. His pay being small, he was 
encouraged by Wingate® and other friends to supplement his 
income by contributions to local newspapers, especially the 
Bombay Times. Aided by Wingate, young Knight soon 
acquired a fair knowledge of Indian public finance and land- 
revenue systems. On his way out to Bombay he also deeply 
read Gkillaway’s Law and Constitution of India, a monumental 
work on land tenures of India. 

In 1850 Robert Knight cut off his connection with Messrs. 
Cutler, Palmer and Co., and permanently drifted towards 
Indian journalism. About this time the condition of the 
Press in Bombay was not quite satisfactory. There were 
then three English journals, the Bombay Times, the Bombay 

^ Messrs. Cutler, Palmer aud Co., Wine Importers, is the oldest tirm of the kind 
in India. It was established in Lsndou in 1815 by George Henry Cutler. On G. H. 
Cutler’s death he was sneceeded by his brother Captain Frank Cutler, R. N., who established 
a branch in Bombay in 1842. 

® Knight thus writes about Wingate : — 

“No man in our day has exorcised such powerful influence indirectly upon Indian 
affaii 8 as Sir George Wingate. We sat at his feet very early and have but reflected in 
popular form in our writings the doctrines we learned thereat. The conviction of the 
profound folly of the Permanent Settlement, however, was learnt by us not from Sir 
George Wingate, but from a writer with whose pages every civilian in India ought to be 
familiar, while the work unfortunately is out of print. We mean the Law and Constitution 
fjf indfo by Coloiiel Gallaway. Had this work not fallen unfortunately into oblivion, the 
Permanent Settlement school would never have arisen, and the greatest service perhaps 
sny one could now do the State would be to publish a new edition of it with the chapter 
on Land Tenures in Wilkie’s Mysore as an appendix to it.’’ 
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Gazette^ the Telegraph ; and Courier ; and the ethics of the 
Fourth Estate of Bombay were apt to find expression in 
lampoons well-seasoned with epigrammatic comments on the 
personal peculiarities of the rival editors. As a non-conform- 
ist and puritan, Robert Knight was shocked on his landing 
in Bombay at finding the Fort Walls which were then in- 
tact, placarded wich notices impugning an editor’s veracity. 
There had been a journalistic quarrel, and one of the comba- 
tants finding that the columns of his journal were not spaci- 
ous enough for his polemics, had adopted this curious mode 
of publishing them. Young Knight noted thus on the tone 
of the Bombay Press of this time: — 

Upon (T. J. A.) Scott’s retirement from the paper, the Telegraph 
and Courier fell into unfortunate hands (one Halcraft), and as Dr. George 
Buist was an habitue of (Bombay) Government House — far too much so 
unfortunately for his reputation’s sake — and the other journalists were not 
— the Bombay Gazette (under John Connon) and the Telegraph and Courier 
(under Halcraft) rivalled each other in scurrilous abuse of the Bombay 
Times (under Dr. George Buist). The attacks upon him in the other two 
papers were always coarse, and sometimes even brutal. The late John Connon 
was for years a heavy offender iu this direction, and the language some- 
times used by him would seem incredible to men in these days. We well 
remember one of these amenities in which he opened his attack upon the 
‘^spirit of a jackass that dwells in our flunkey contemporary.^’ In the same 
way he thought it witty to speak of Mr. Halcraft of the Telegraph and 
Courier '^our contemporary Calcraft ” seldom designating him in any other 
way. Connon was driven into a show of decency by the advent of George 
Craig to the Telegraph and Courier, Craig was a man of good natural 
abilities, and being a vigorous writer, not very scrupulous, and a great 
master oJ’abuse, Connon found the game too warm, and finally left the 
‘ gutter ’ to his rival, with a plaintive appeal to the public, against the 
ruflSanly degradation of the Bombay Press by Craig. As a fact, the ruffian- 
ism of the Bombay Press for several years, was certainly unprecedented. 

Of the Bombay journals mentioned already, the Bombay 
Times edited by Dr. George Buist was undoubtedly the most 
influential. It was brought into existence in 1838 which 
was, in one sense, the turning point in the history of the 
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Press in India. During this period the last traces of hostility 
and even hatred of the Indian official class to independent 
journalism had passed away forever. Lord William Bentinck 
left the glory and the official penalty of legislatively freeing 
the Indian Press forever to his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
but that distinguished Governor- General had himself done 
more to make honest journalism a power than any who had 
filled the office. As the first administrative reformer in the 
forty years that had passed since the constitution of Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck had to invite the aid of the 
Indian Press and of all thoughtful officials through the Press 
against the vested interests and disgraceful abuses which 
resisted all improvement. 

Then it was that civilians like the Hon’ble Frederick 
John Shore contributed anonymously to the India Gazette, 
a Calcutta daily journal, those letters exposing the maladmin- 
istration of the country and the corruption of the subordinate 
officials. ® It was only six months before that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had abolished the censorship and that Macaulay 
had written his two great minutes on the liberty of the Indian 
Press. The Charter of 1833 also had freed trade and had 
opened the country to those who previously had been only 
licensed interlopers and yet dared not to acquire or hold land 
in their own names. English education, both Government and 
missionary, was beginning to raise a school of Indian writers. 
The prospects of progress were very bright, and it would have 
been more rapid than it proved to be when the first Afghan 
war — the consequence of conspiracy of half a dozen Simla 


' These letters he republished afterwards with his name as Notes on Indian Affairs.** 
Writing in 1830 he made this statement in his introduetion ; — “ These facts and opinions 
mark the progress of public feeling on the subjects of British Indian Government. Ten 
or twelve years since,, had any man in India ventured to publish such strictures on the 
Indian administration, he would most undoubtedly have bo«^n banished the country.” So 
wrote the Commissioner of the Bangor and Nerbudda territories— the Hon’ble Frederick 
John Shore himself. 
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officials — and its results caused that break which was so unfor- 
tunately marked by the reigns of Lords Auckland and Ellen- 
borough. The extreme policies of both these rulers — the 
disasters to the Indian Empire for which they were responsible 
and the acts of injustice to the men who would have prevented 
such disasters and did everything to redeem them, of which 
the latter especially was guilty, supplied growing Indian pub- 
lic opinion with plentiful of criticism. The controversies* of 
the^day raged fiercely in the various newspapers. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, then a junior official, noted thus on the atmosphere 
that prevailed then in the Indian official world : — 

When I first went to India the country was suffering under a Reign 
of Terror on a small scale. There had been deportations of editors, and 
penalties imposed on those who wrote in the obnoxious newspapers, the 
consequence of which was that there was a state of general mental restraint 
and stagnation ; and any person who advocated any reform, however de- 
sirable, was regarded more or less as a dangerous innovator. The first inroad 
that was made upon that system was by an announcement which appeared 
in the public papers, signed by Lord William Bentinck^s Private Secretary, 
stating that His Lordship was ready to receive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the natives and the development of the resources 
of the country, from whatever quarter they came. This announcement 
was so inconsistent with the prevailing state of feeling such as I have de- 
scribed, that at first the authenticity of it was not believed; and it was a 
long time before the Anglo-Indian community availed themselves of Lord 
William fientinck^s liberal intentions. Jhe first practical exemplification 
of a free Press was that remarkable series of letters published by the 
Honourable Frederick Shore, under the signature of 'A Friend to India,’ 
in which ,the detailed administration of the Government of India was criti 
cised with great severity. I remember that, as each letter came out, we 
used to expect that some severe measure would be taken against Mr, Shore 
but probably the circumstance which established the complete mental em- 
ancipation of the community was the general blaze of newspaper-writing 
called out by the letters signed ' Indophilus/ which letters had the merit 
of inducing all kinds of people who had never before written in the news- 
papers to enter into a discussion of the public interests of the country in 
the newspapers. I can mention another remarkable case in which the 
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public interests were subserved by freedom of discussion. 1 had been em* 
ployed by Lord William Bentinck to prepare a scheme of detailed arran* 
gements for opening the navigation of the Indus, the first foundation of 
which was laid by Lord Ellen bo rough. A copy of this paper was sent by 
the Governor-General to Lord Clare, who was the Governor of Bombay, 
and he sent it to the Bombay newspapers; and as comments of various 
kinds appeared upon it, explanations were required for the successful under- 
standing of the measures. Upon this I commenced a series of letters 
signed ^ Indophilus, * directed to that particular object; but 1 found, before 
I had gone far, that 1 had got possession of the public ear and mind, and 
that I might turn this to very valuable account. I had recently returned 
to Calcutta from the Upper Provinces, with a strong impression of|the 
great evils of the then existing land revenue system and of the uncertainty 
and absence of all security of jiroperty consequent upon the temporary 
settlements then made from year to year; and it occurred to me that I 
might, with great advantage, make such an expose of the subject as would 
enlighten public opinion and create a general tendency on the part of the 
Commissioners, Collectors and other persons engaged in those settlements, 
towards making moderate settlements and long settlements so as to estab- 
lish in that part of India the great principle of the security of property. 
I accordingly directed the series of ‘Indophilus’ letters to that object; and 
I think I do not say too much in asserting that the effect which was pro- 
duced on public opinion by those letters had a manifest tendency to bring 
about a moderate and satisfactory settlement, * 

And behind the ordinary and regular combatants who 
inveighed bitterly against maladministration through the med- 
ium of the Press, there were also many thoughtful and high- 
principled officials who sought a different means of expressing 
their views and provoking that discussion of which truth 
is born. And there was another, if not a larger* class, 
both official and non-official, who had long contemplated 
with sorrow the chill given to progress since Bentinck’s and 
Metcalfe’s time, who were conversant with the conditions of 
the people on the one hand and the inefficiency or corrup- 
tion of English administration on the other, who had formed 

' In June 1839, Disraeli writing to his sister said : “lam reading the Indian news- 
papers which are the most amusing thing 1 have met with since the Arabian Nights/* 
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plans for the regeneration of India and who sought to deHrer 
their souls by writing something more permanent, if not 
more effective, than newspaper articles and letters. Poremost 
amcHig ,the former class of officers was Henry Lawrence, and 
among the latter was Alexander Duff. Belonging to both 
but rather to the latter by preference, was Hippisley Marsh. 
And there were two foremost leaders of public opinion at 
that time in Eastern India, John William Kaye who was 
editing the Bengal Hurkarii, a daily paper of Calcutta, and 
John Clark Marshman Avho had already established the great 
Friend of India ^ a weekly newspaper in Seram pore. 

In Western India this spirit of reform was represented 
by Dr. George Buist, Revd. Philip Anderson, Howard 
Brothers, George Wingate, Henry Anderson, John Connon,* 
Henry Green, yoiing Knight and several others. WithiB 
three years after Metcalfe granted freedom to the Indian 

^ Hobeit Knight wrote thus about John Connon : — “Mr Connon deaervod well of 
Bombay. In^Jpite of his faults, he was an honest, independent writer, and he introdnced 
careful editing, and the discussion of important public questions into the Bombay Pretty 
having as one of his colleagues, the late Professor Green of the Poona College, whose essay 
on the Goldsmid-Wingate ‘Settlement* of the land in Western India is a paper valuable 
for all time to the Indian Statesman/* (Vide T}\e Deccan Ryots and their Land Tenure. 
By H. Oreen, Professor of Literature at Poona College, Bombay, 1852 ) 

James Douglas in his Bombay and Western India, Vol. I, p. 239, says:' **Joiiii 
Connon was an upright and conscientious judge, and I may add an upright and fearless 
journalist. ‘ I have been of the Press,’ said he in hig happiest vein of pleasantry at a 
public dinner, and at a time when he had loft the Prgss for ever; ‘and J may take to it 
again, and I hereby give fair warning that if any man vexes, torments, or undnly perse* 
cutes me without cause, I shall start a newspaper and hnnt him down.* The English 
Cemetery of Alexandria is a forbidding place, no doubt in all conscience now deeply enough 
ploughed by ‘the British Army of Occupation. Here on this bleak and sandy waste, where 
an Bmpiie was lost and won, under scanty shadow of tamarisk or acacia and under the 
granite of his native district, lie the mortal remains of John Connon/ ’* On page 237 there 
is a portrait of John Connon as Chief Magistrate of Bombay. There is a short account of 
him in Buok]and*B Dictionary of Indian Biography, p. 467 (addenda). ^ 

Another Bombay journalist writes: — “‘Horibst* Johu Oounon was a member of the 
Bombay Press before his elevation to the Magistracy. As a Magistrate, ‘ Honest* John was 
BUGoessfnl and popular, and many were the stories in circulation in the early seventies 
(of the last century) concerning his efficacious judicial methods.** 

John Connon Was Secretary, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, from 1846*1857 : he was 
auooeeded by John Mawson, 1867-1859* 

19 
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Press, a body of Bombay capitalists, mostly members of the 
newly founded Bombay Chamber of Commerce, combined to 
bring out a newspaper which would be a worthy representa- 
tive of the power of the Press in Bombay. Another circum- 
stance, besides the emancipation of the Press, also induced 
these men to venture upon their new enterprise. This was 
the establishment of regular communication between Bombay 
and Europe by the means of steam, during the late thirties 
of the last century. The persistent efforts of the indefatigable 
enthusiast, Thomas Waghorn, were at last to be crowned mth 
success, and a monthly mail was to be established between 
Bombay and London. It was at this juncture that both 
capital and talent of Bombay combined to bring out a journal 
on 8rd November, 1838, under the name of the Bombay Times 
and Journal of Commerce. Sir Eobert Grant was Governor 
of Bombay at the time, and he cordially approved of the 
scheme; several of the most distinguished servants of the 
Government also countenancing and supporting. The actual 
projectors and proprietors of the new venture were among 
them eleven of the principal European mercantile houses of 
Bombay, mostly members of the newly established Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the oldest and most distinguished 
Indian merchant, two of the most eminent barristers of the 
Bombay Supreme Court and the most distinguished private 
-medical practitioner in Western India. They selected as 
their first editor, Dr. J. E. Brenan,’ an Irishman, who was 
a lecturer of eminence on anatomy in Dublin and who came 
out to Bombay under medical advice, as his delicate state of 
health rendered a warm climate desirable. Under him the 
Bombay Times began brilliantly as a bi-weekly paper ap- 
peating on Saturday and Wednesday ; but unfortunately he 
died in the following year, and his duties were temporarily 
assumed by one of the proprietors of the paper. Professor 

* » 

* Dr, J. !!• Brenan acted also as Secretary', Bombay Chumber of Oommerce, in 18d8>39, 
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William Henderson of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, a 
Government official. He did not, however, remain in the 
editorial charge of the Bombay Times for more than six months, 
and he was succeeded temporarily by Dr. Richard Knight^ 
of the East India Company’s medical establishment. In May 
1840, Dr. Richard Knight was relieved by Dr. George Buist. 
Assuming the editorial charge Dr. Buist wrote as follows : — 

The Bombay Times was started with the express views of advocating 
public improvements and of devoting itself to the interests of the country; 
to tRe discussion of the views and policy of Government, and the exami- 
nation and diffusion of those opinions, facts and doctrines, the circum- 
stances of the occasion, the exigencies and prospects of the period rendered 
expedient, with the cordial approval .of Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of the time, and countenance and support of the most distinguished servants 
of Government. A vast addition to the number of the European com- 
munity and increase to the mercantile enterprise of the Bombay Presidency 
having been occasioned by t! e operation of the new charter, fostered as 
they were by the exertions of a succession of able and patriotic adminis- 
tiations in the period just preceding 18 i 0 , it became apparent that new 
life-blood was wanted in the Press, and that newspapers must from hence- 
forth have much more important tasks to perform than the announcement 
of the reliefs of the army, the chronicling of the movements of the 
Governor or festivals at Government House, the accidents of the chase, or 
calamities of famine or conflagration. A free Press was desiderated 
for the advocacy of public measures, now that freedom of discussion 
had been permitted to newspapers and a public created for their perusal, 
while the opening up of the overland communication was beginning to 
permit the transmission of enlightenment to the people at home through 
the journals of India. To this, as to all other changes in the political sky, 
the people of Bombay were fully alive, and they were successful to bring 
into existence the journal under our charge. 

When Dr. George Buist became an Indian journalist, 
his prominent contemporary was llobert Wigram Crawford * 


‘ Dr. Richard 0. Knight was Assistant Surgeon in Bombay in 1840-41, became 
Presidency Surgeon at Kotah ; was an uncovenanted medical officer in 18$0-52; appointed 
assistant snrgeon in Bengal on the 4th February, 1868 ; died at Bijnor on 14th June, 1860. 

* R. W. Crawford afterwards became Ist Judge, Bombay, Small Cause Court. 
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who edited and owned a share of the Bovnbay Courier. In 
l'8d<2 the old Bombay Gazette, having lost its clientele 
through advocating the causes of Christianity, ceased to exist, 
and in the following year P. J. Mckenna and the Revd. Dr. 
John Stevenson, D.D., began to publish the first English daily 
paper called the British Indian Gentleman's Gazette and 
Bombay Daily News-paper. In July 1846 Jamieson * started 
the Bombay Telegraph as a bi-weekly paper, and at the end 
of the year, T. J. A , Scott succeeded R.W. Crawford as editor 
and part proprietor of the Bombay Gotmer. In 18 17 Jamie- 
son, finding his journal financially unsuccessful, sold the 
Bombay Telegraph to his relation T. J. A. Scott. The latter 
amalgamated both the papers, and on the 1st January 1847 
the amalgamated papers appeared as a daily paper called the 
Telegraph and Cowner— -the second English daily newspaper 
of Bombay. ^ In 1845 the w’ell-known John Connon came 

* Jamie&on retired home and founded the London Mail about 385;^. 

® On April 9, 1879 Robeit Knight t‘. us noted on Bombay Journalism: — “In a recent 
speech at the Byoulla Club in Bombay and in rcierring to iis newspapers, the Hou’blo 
Mr, James Gibbs recalled his own memories of the same press at the time he camo 

to India. 

“ Thirty-two years ago there was one daily newspaper supported by two bi-weekly 
ones. The daily paper extended by degrees in size and improved vastlj’ in other particu- 
lars and is now known familiarly to all of us as the Boml-ay Gazette. Tho two bi-weckly 
papers then called the Courier and the Bombay Tnnet>, utter diverse and sundry transmu- 
tations and transmigrations, were finally formed into another daily paper, at the present 
time, the well-known 7Vmc.s of India. Gentlemen,! have no kinmledgc of the intoriial 
economy of either of our daily p.ipcrs af the preeciiL time, but 1 have some idea that 
they cost each of the able eilitors a groat deal of time and trouble. I believe also that 
the collection of the information which wc read day by day in their columns costs a 
great deal of money. T only know that in those days the editor of the Gentleman's Gazette 
was a very mild, very elderly person who went about in a palkee dre.ssed in white garments 
including a short jacket fiom office to office, to acquire any information he could in oider 
to fill the next day’s issue and T am sorry to say that he often got such information that 
he not only fitted tho next day's paper, but he had on the following day generally to 
cxintradict what had appeared before.” 

“At tho time of ivhich Mr. Gibbs speaks, the Bombay Times, under the editorship of the 
late Dr. Buist, and the Friend of India midor the late Mr. Marshman were virtually the 
Indian Press. The Bombay Times was founded in 1838 by tho local chomber of commerce. 

“ It is a curious coincidence that Dr. Buist assumed charge of the journal in 1838 or 
1839 in auccossion to a Mr. R. Knight, and appointed aa his own successor 18 yeart 
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out from England to succeed P. J. Mckenna and John 
Stevenson as editor of the British Indian Oentleman's Gazet'e 
and Bombay Daily Newspafer. In 1849 he purchased this 
paper and changed the awkward name to the simple Bombay 
Gazette from the I2th November, 1849. 

In 1850, the proprietors of the Bombay Times increased 
their capital, and converted their journal on the 2nd Septem* 
her of this year into a daily journal, under Dr. George Buist. 
In this year young Knight became a paid contributor to the 
daily Bombay Times, and having severed his connection with 
Messrs. Cutler, Palmer and Co., accepted the editorship of a 
bi-weekly newspaper started by some English and Indian resi- 
dents of Poona, called the Boona Observer. Dr. George 
Buist valued his contributions on Indian public finance, which 
he used to publish in his journal over young Knight’s 
signature as he did not entirely agree with what Knight used 

afterwards another pentleuian of the same name or at all events, the same initials. The 
former one was, we think, a Mr. Richard Knight. The ‘ elderly person * of the Gentlenian^s 
Gazfittc to whom Mr. Giobs refers, was a Mr. Mv.;kenna, under whose unfortunate coudnot 
of the paper it earned for itself the title of the Blackguard' b Gazette. The late Mr. Connon 
succeeded Mr. Mckenna, and it was he, if we rcinenibcr rightly, who gave the paper its 
present title of the Bombay Gazoffr. ^’he Bombay Times in those days was published but 
twice a week and became a daily paper about the year 1851, we think. The Telegraph 
and Courier was edited at the time of which Mr. Gibbs speaks by a Mr. T. J. Scott who 
was made the first Secretary of the G. 1. P. Railway in Bombay, in acknowledgment of 
the services he had rmiderod the Company, in promoting the introduction of the 
Railway.” 

T. J. A. Scott came to India in 1840 and JDecanie under- Secretary to the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce on Us. 60 a month. To supplement his income he contributed to 
local new'spapers. In 1841 he succeeded Robert Xavier Murphy as Secretaryi Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce which post he occupied till li!f46. Ho was succeeded by John 
Connon. In^ 1844 he became editor of the Bombay Times during the temporary absence of 
Dr. Buist ill England. In January 1846, he was appointed honorary Secretary to the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Oompany. This post he continued to hold till 1849 when 
he was permanently appointed Secretary with a suitable emolument. In May» 1852 he 
wint to England to study railway management and returned to Bombay in October 
following. On the 16bb April, 1853, he was present at the opening of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway and received from the Directors a public acknoAvledgment. He died in 
Bombay in October, 1853. He used to contribute .in his later days to The Household W^'ds 
and his two tales cn ” My Uncle Bin’s Courtships ” and “ Sent out to India” appeared 
ni Samiders* Monthly Magazine published at Meerut in 1852-58. 
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to write. They were vigorous home-thrusts against Indian 
official policy of finance and were not altogether palatable to the 
admirers of Lord Dalhousie who was then Governor-General of 
India. Knight’s severe strictures on the Governor-General’s 
measure for the reduction of interest on the public debt 
in India from five to four per cent., when there was a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, and which made Indian bankers 
especially of Bombay, to lose heavily, produced a very favour- 
able impression among the Indian share-holders of the Bombay 
Times and the Foona Observer. ' In December 1652, 
Dr. Fuist went home on six months’ leave, and the proprietors 
of the Bombay Times placed Knight in charge of their 
journal, in addition to his duties as editor of the Poona 
Observer. From 1852 to 1857 Knight vigorously attacked 
not only in his own journal, hut also as an under-study of 
Dr. Buist, almost all the measures of Lord Dalhousie. His 
exuberant and aggressive sympathy for the good of the 
Indian people became daily expressed in the journals, and 
silently undermined the great personal influence which Dr. 
Buist exerted over the Bombay people. Knight’s incisive 
and trenchant style made his writings more readable and his 
personality more popular than those of the veteran Dr. Buist. 
In January 1857, the latter proceeded home on a year’s leave 
of absence, and the proprietors of the Bombay Times again 
placed Knight in charge of their paper, in addition to his 
work as editor of the Poona Observer. Shortly after the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, and a strange spectacle was 
witnessed in the Indian Pres-s. Sir George Otto Trevelyan 
has thus graphically described the attitude of the English 
editors of the time : — 

The tone of the (Anglo-Indian) press was horrible. Never did tife 
ery for blood swell so loud as among these Christians and Englishmen in 


i Oil this occasion Knlghfc cauio forward in his own name and denounced the measure 
jin a spries of letters published in the Bombay Times which showed his gieat natural 
abilities and thorough grasp of Indian public hnance. 
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the middle of the nineteenth century. The pages of those brutal and 
<r rolesque journals published by Hibert and Marat during the agony of the 
French Revolution, contained nothing that was not matched and surpassed 
in the files of some Calcutta papers. Because the panvpered Bengal Sepoys 
had behaved like double-eyed rascals, therefore every Hindoo and Mussal- 
man was a rebel, a traitor, a murderer ^ therefore, we have to pray that 
all the population of India might have one neck, and that all the hemp 
in India might be twisted into one rope. It would be wearisome to quote 
specimens of the style of that day. Every column teemed with invectives 
which, at the time, seemed coarse and tedious, but which we must now 
pronoifnce to be wicked and blaspiiemous. For what could be more auda- 
cious than to assert that Providence had grant(‘d ns a right to destroy a 
nation in our wrath ? — to slay, and burn, and plunder, not in the cause of 
order and civilisation, but in the name of our insatiable vengeance, and 
our imperial displeasure ? The wise ruler (Lord Canning) whose compre- 
hensive and impartial judgment preserved him from the contagion of that 
fatal frenzy, was assailed with a storm of obloquy for which we should in 
vain seek a precedent in history. To read the newspapers of that day you 
would believe that Lord Canning was at the bottom of the whole mutiny \ 
that upon his head was the guilt of the horrors of Cawnpore and Allahabad ; 
that it was he who had passed round the ehupatties and the lotahs, and 
spread the report that the Russ was marching down from the north to 
dr ive the English into the sea. After all the crime charged against him 
was, not that he had hindered the butchery, but that his hfart was not 
in the work. No one had the face to say, or at any rate, no one had the 
weakness to believe, that Lord Canning had pardoned any considerable 
number of condemned rebels. His crying sin was this, that he took little 
or no pleasure in the extermination of thQ people whom he had been 
commissioned by his i^overeign to govern and protect. 

After Lord Canning Sir John Peter Grant, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, had the gratification of being the personage most profusely and 
fier cely maligned by the enemies of the native; which honourable position 
he long retained, until of late Sir Charles Wood put in his claim, a claim 
which has been instantly and fully recognised. A certain journal made 
the brilliant suggestion that Sir John Peter, had he dared, would very 
likely have released the Sepoys whom Genera,! Neill had ordered for exe- 
cution, and then proceeded to abuse him as if he had actually so done. 
This hypothetical case soon grew into a fact. It was stated positively in all 
quarters, that Sir John Peter Grant had set free the murderers of Cawnpore 
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with a bombastic proclamation, containing the words * in virtue of my high 
authority/ an expression which at once discredited the story in the esti- 
mation of all who knew the man. Sir John and his high authority were 
reviled and ridiculed in the daily and weekly papers ot England and 
India in conversation, on the stage and on the hustings. Meanwhile 
with native laziness and good humour, he said nothing, and allowed the 
tempest to whistle about his ears without moving a muscle. At length 
the Home Government wrote out to the Governor-General, directing 
Him to take cognizance of the affair , and he accordingly requested the 
accused party to explain how tlie matter stood. Then Sir John^spoke 
out and affirmed that the report was a pm e fabrication ; that he neyer 
enlarged a single sepoy ; and that, had ne desired to tliwart General Neill, 
such interference would have been entirely out ot his power. Hereupon 
the Press in general proceed to make amend'- in a full and satisfactory 
manner. One newspaper, however, ha I no intention of letting him off 
so easily, and put forward an apology which wa^ exquisitely characteristic 
and which probibly diverted the object quite as much as it was designed 
to vex him. The gist of it was, that Sii John had undoubtedly been 
falsely charged in this particular instance, bat that he was such a 
confirmed and abandoned friend of the native as quite to deserve every- 
thing he had got ; and that no contumely whether rightly or wrongly 
bestowed on him, could by any possibility come amiss. 

The attitude of the English editors of the Bombay news- 
papers was worse. The most influential English journals of 
that day were, with one exception, in the hands of the 
Europeans who carried away by their sympathy for the 
victims of Oawnpore andljucknow, could make no distinction 
between the handful of rebels against British domination 
and the millions who either remained passive spectators of the 
struggle or who openly expressed abhorrence of the revolt. 
In the eyes of these publicists every Indian was a mutineer; 
a murderer for whom hanging was too good. Men who in the 
prdinary relations of life, displayed every virtue and the 
keenest k /e of fairplay, were blinded by passion as soon as 
tkey began to talk or write of the mutiny, and that detest- 
able ‘‘clemency Canning” who would not put the mark of 
Gain on the forehead of every Indian so that be might ]be 
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killed at sight by any European. At such a time it required 
more than ordinary courage for an Englishman to plead for 
justice for the maligned millions who were not mutineers, 
for such a course meant social ostracism for the wilful person 
adopting it. How much greater was the fortitude when it 
involved possible financial ruin ! The one exception referred 
to above was young and valiant Hohert Knight, then at the 
helm of the Bombay Times. Hay after day, in spite of 
entreaties, protests and threats, Knight ' deliberately refused 
to be* led away by passion and prejudice of his countrymen, 
pleaded for justice, preserved a calm and dispassionate judgment 
in his writings and stayed not his hand, though each succeeding 
post brought him from his irate subscribers, the mandate 
“stop rny paper.” Alarmed at the policy adopted by Knight, 
Dr. Buist hastened out to Bombay in nine months while 
the mutiny was still at its height, and resuming charge of the 
Bombay Times, joined in the fatal frenzy, cried out blood 
for blood and changed entirely the tone of the editorial 
utterances of his journal. 

I'he Bombay Times was then the property of a joint 
stock company, some shares of which were held by Indians. 
But regardless of this fact. Dr. Buist lost no opportunity 
of calling the whole Indian population “ ferocious tigers, 
treacherous barbarians and cruel savages.” JTe began to 
propagate the wildest proposals of vengeance upon the 
people with his zeal in a new faith, and devoted his undoubted 
talents to stir up tlic worst feelings of the Govermnent and 
of private •Europeans against the Indians. The people of 
Bombay were alarmed. IJindus, IVlahoinedaTis and Parsis 
all cast about for a way to stop the evil. '! he flood of bad 
bile which the infuriated doctor kept pouring forth every' 
day must be checked at all hazards. The means was found 

* In a note Knight says: — “About this time 1 stoori alone of the Press at Loid 
Janning’s side in the Mutiny and saw half the subscribers to my journal withdraw in 
t he coarse of a few weeks." 

20 
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and the discovery was characteristic of commercial Bombay. 
They set their heads together, and they began to buy up the 
shares of the JBomhay Times as they were available in the 
market. In a short time something less than half these 
shares passed to their hands. They had managed this so 
quietly as to excite no suspicions. At any rate, Dr. Buist 
who had no inconsiderable interest in the property, knew 
nothing of the coup that was to be sprung upon him. Having 
now gained a hold on the business, Nowrojee Furdoonjee, a 
prominent shareholder, called a meeting of the shareholders 
on the 23rd December, 1857, for the consideration of the tone 
of policy Avhich should be pursued by the Bombay Times 
in the critical state of affairs brought about by the Indian 
Mutiny. Nowrojee was the chief speaker at the meeting, 
and in a long address he urged that a public journalist, the 
aim and ol)j(*ct of whose writings ought to be the promotion 
of the welfare and happiness of the gia-at mass of the people 
of this country, ou^:hr to ho the last person to cast unfounded 
and sweeping imputations on their character ; to accuse the 
wd)ole population of treachery and cruelties committed by a 
particular class or section of it, mid to call the whole popula- 
tion “ ferocious tigers, treacherous barbarians and cruel 
savages.” On the motion of Nowrojee it w'as resolved : 

That the proprietors of the Bomhni/ Time» newspajier are of opinion 
that the recent articles thereiij published by the pr.sent editor, Dr. Buist, 
regarding the chai’acter and conduct of the natives of India in general, and 
the opinions and sentiments which the editor has therein expressed on the 
subject of tlie policy which should he adopted by Government towards the 
natives generally, and the treatment of which they are deserving at the 
bands of Government and of Europeans, are illiberal, impolitic and unjust 
and tend to alienate the native chiefs and Her Majesty's native subjects 
from the British Government, and to excite^ discontent and disaffection 
throughout British India, and are, therefore, in violation of Act No. XV 
of 1857. The proprietors, therefere, distinctly direct that Dr. Buist 
forthwith desist from the course which he is pursuing and entirely change 
the tone and tenor of his editorial writings in these respects, to bring them 
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into accordance with the general views and feelings of the proprietors as 
above expressed. And further that he be called upon at this meeting to 
pledge himself in distinct terms so to do. 

The President of the meeting, Narayan Dinanathjee, 
on behalf of the meeting, requested Dr. Buist who was present 
to give the pledge as set forth in the above resolution. He 
was mad with rage, and having the paper yet in his hands, 
inveighed against the new shareholders in the foulest terms 
of abuse. This, however only precipitated the crisis, and on 
his deeliaing to give any ph-dge whatever, it was further 
resolved : — 

That Dr. Uuist having clcelinc<l to pledge hiineelf to follow the 
directions contained in the foregoing (ci^olntion, and the meeting having 
nason to believe t'lat; he intends to coniinne the course \'hich he has 
hitherto pur.siied, vvli'eh is contrary to Ids engagement with the proprietors, 
in opposition to tlicir views, and deiiitn ntal to the ititere-ts of the 
country a* largo, deferminos that Dr. Hui^t, ho fortliailh (llsrni^sed from 
the situation of editor of the liom/jnij Tiihtu, and that the comm it teo of 
directors bo authorised to seenro the services of another gentleman to fill 
the post. 

Dr. Buist was thus removed from the Bombay Times, and 
young Knight was called to his place. Tlie John Delane of 
Indian journalism was thus replaced by the Bayard of the 
Indian Press. ‘ Knight received no small reward in this 

‘ Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee, an intimate frierd of Itoberh Knight and editor of 
the Reis and Rayyet, wrote in his diary in December 1893—“ Dr. Buist was an untidy man 
of the most slovenly habits who never pared his nails nor kept them clean. The joke in 
Bombay was that the dirt under his fingers was his landed property and hence he 
preserved it igtact. Mrs. Knight in the presence of her husband and children, told mo 
this. 

“The other day at Sir A. P. Macdonnell’s last Garden Party at Belvedere I met 
Mr. Framji, the author of the llisiory of the Parsees, who spoke lovingly of Dr. Buist ns a 
good man who was a great friend of the natives. I reminded him of his blood-thirsty 
writings during the Mutinies. lie said that was nothing. He had done our countrymen 
incalculable good by his public writings as well as his personal influence, fought for them, 
won them recognition and got them their rights. Over and above, he hsd paid out of 
pocket large sums to help them and improve them. Bat, said I, all these he had done 
befoi'o 1857, in which year ho recanted and abandoned bis better self. My Parsee friend 
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responsible appointment for the way in which he had 
conducted his first journalistic duties in this country. It was 
as signal a proof of confidence as the Indian community of 
Bombay could well give. Nor on his part did he disappoint 
them. Aided by Dosahhai Pramji Karaka, then manager of the 
Bombay Times^ Knight lifted it to a higher plane of politics, 
and made it a powerful weapon of criticism, fie took up 
one after another the burning questions of the right of 
adoption by the Indian princes, the misapplication of the 
revenue of India to English purposes, the indigo dispute of 
Bengal, the electric teleiiraph, the license tax, the Press 
Gagging Act, the waste land question, the permanent settle- 
ment of land revenue, the income-tax, the Inam Commission 
and several others. One of Knight's earliest journalistic 
triumphs as editor of the Bombay Timas was his scathing 
exposure of the doings of the Tnam Commission which created 

could not deny tliat, but .stiid tliar nothing. Dr. Buist was not singular in what ho did. 
Many of the best E(jr.jp./aiis wore tot/illy changed by the Mutinies. 

“Mr. Framji was of the Bomhah Tnnes in 1857. Tho paper which liad been a 

good property before, was never so prosperous as during the Mutinies (n disastrous time 
for most literary concerns nof only in Bengal but in Bombay too, for I have seen tho loss 
of Bubsciibers as well as contnbntor.s in the Sepoy War has boon assigned ns the cause of 
the stoppage of the Bomhenj Quarterly Hevietr). Jn consequence of the inflammatory and 
rabid articles of Dr. Bnist the number of sub.'^ioribnra rose by thousands Notwithstanding 
that, the shareholders drove Buist from the helm, at no small cost to themselves. Mr, 
Bobert Knight, then editing the f-oona Observer, if T remember aright, was appointed in 
his place. He was rocomniendocl to them by the ability with which he advocated native 
interests in that paper. Ktijghl asked Framji for a list of subjects on which to write upon, 
and he gave him a list. Mr. Knight wrote a sorie.^ of brilliant articles on the subjects. 
\fter that Knight was left to bis own judgment entirely. But the paper lost subscribers 
in heaps. The shareholders tried to scui<tle out of it. Tlie shares went dovijpi and Knight 
purchased them. At Inst he bfcamc t)ie proprietor. 'Phon he changed the name into the 
Times of India, and by dint of long effort and ability, made it a prosperous concern. 

“ Dr. Buist after 18 yo.ars’ succo.^^sful editing of the Bombay Times was dismissed in 1857 
by tho Proprietors, many of them Parsees and Hindus, for persistent rabid attacks on the 
native character and native politics (sec the Friend of India, January 14, 1858). I remember 
there used to be stormy meetings of the shareholders, and it was with difficulty that Dr. 
Buist could be* ousted. He was an active literary and scientific man, and before the 
Mutiny upturned him, Bombay owed him much of its importance in this line, its 
Geographical and Branch Royal Asiatic Societies, etc. Besides numerous contributions to 
the Transactions of these bodies, several of which were reprinted, he used to issue a yearly 
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great sensation in Bombay in 1858. Knigbt himself has 
given the following account of his effort at the very outset 
of his journalistic career ; — 

It was the secrecy with which the well-known Inam Bill of the 
Dekhan was drawn up by its authors, and the exclusion of the people from 
all knowledije of its true character and probable effVcts, that produced the 
rebellion in the Southern Mahratta country in 1858, while the Mutiny 
was raging in the N 01 II 1 West of India, It was this Inam Act that 
bound together all the influential classes above the Ghats in a common 
conspiracy against our rule when the mutiny broke out. In aflSrming 
this we are but repealing ipnissima rethn what the late Lord Elphinstone — 
who was Governor of Bombay at the time — wrote privatcdy to the great 
Scotch Missionary of Bombay, the venerable Dr. Wilson. Dr. W^ilson 

volume of A'tinaU of India, for some* year.^?. T believe after the loss of his place in 
Bombay, he received throu^rh tho kindness of friends the poet of Superintendent of 
Government Priutin*^, Allahabad 

“2-12-91. — In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. 1 
published in 1844, 1 lead that Dr. Biii<»t read <nj tin? 12rh April 1843 observations on the 
Comet of 1843 made at tho Bombay observatorv — (.Tournal, Vol. I, p. 252). At p. 344 
is a note on specimens from Aden and at pa^je 346 a note on a series of Persian Gulf 
specimens [»rc.sentod to the museum by Dr. G. Buist, LL, D ” 

Sir George, Birduood who knew' Dr. Bui.st vvrero: — “ In 1839 on the death of Dr. Brenan 
Robert Xavier Murphy did duty as editor of tho Bombay Times until the memorable 
coming from Cupai Fife, of tho learned Dr. George Buist, the John Delanc of Indian 
Journal ism, for Ins wonderful domination over the highest authorities of State and the 
most brilliant student of physical science this country (FyUglandl ever sent out to 
India.” 

Robert Knight thus W’rote about Dr. George Buist “ We knew Dr. Buist intimately 
and have over thought him the most clever man we have met in th(5 course of our life. 
He was an encyclopaedia of knowledge on all ^subjects, and was a member of half the 
learned Societies of Europe. He failed as an editor from two causes. In the first place 
he was not independent, but made himself the organ of one Government clique after 
another, until ho had lost nearly all public respect. Thus in his violent and long continued 
attack upon Sir Charles Napier for his * Conquest of Sind ’ iniquitous as the Conquest 
was, it was felt by everyone that the Bombay Tunes was rather the mouthpiece of the 
Government (or Willoughby) clique against tho old soldier, than the upright exponent 
of unbiassed public opinion. In ihe second place, Dr. Buist had “ too many irons in tho 
fire.” When the Bombay Times had become a daily paper, he used to boast that be edited 
it before breakfast, and the boast was true ; but then it was editorship of the metropolitan 
order, and not the editing that an Indian newspaper calls for if it is to be 8uece.s.sful, 
Dr. Buist represented in his own person for years nearly all the public spirit of the island, 
and in spite of his failings and hi? strange aberrations in 1857-58, he was a true philan- 
thropist and genuine friend of the people.” 
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himself read to us at the lime the letter which Lord Elphinstone bad 
written to him on the subject. 

Now that conspiracy was broiight out in this way. In the war of 
1817-18, and with the approval of the Government, Mr, Elphinstone had 
issued a proclaniition to the jaghirdars and land-holding classes in the 
Peshwa’s territories that upon their withdrawing from his cause the 
British Government pledged itself to respect their possessions and 
to leave them and their successors in the full enjoyment thereof, 
while it guaranteed at the same time all the temple lands of the 

Dekkan. It effected its parpise. The Peshwa while himself alienating 
the lands which were the main source of his revenues, and confewring 
them upon the worthless parasites who flattered him to his ruin, had 
created wide-spread alarm and disaffection amongst the whole body of 
inamdars and jaghirdars by confiscating them at will. The British 

Government had simultaneously, by successive and impressive acts of 
good faith, achieved a widespread confidence tliat the word of an English 
officer was worth more than the most solemn pledges of any ruler of 
their own race. The [»roclamition thus issued was the destruction of 
the Peshwa’s cause. The wliole body of his feudal nobility, as we should 

call them, fell off from him and sent in their allegiance to the British 

Raj. The war ended, as many of our readers can recall, in the dissolution 
of the whole Mahratta Confederacy, and in substituting John Company 
as Paramount Power in India, in the place of Mahrattas ruling in the 
name of the Mogul. Mr. Elphinstone passed from the Residency at 
Poona to the Governorship of Bombay, and no such Governor has it had 
since. The terms of the Proclamation that he had issued were religiously 
observed by him. The jaghirdars, the inamdars and the temple, for 
the first time probably in their existence, felt secure iu their possessions. 
This condition of things lasted until the crime of the first Afghan War 
was conceived at Simla in 1888. In the financial distress that followed 
from the expenditure of some £l!0,000,000 sterling in ths prosecution 
of that war, and the conquest of Sindh that was its sequence— the 
attention of the Supreme Government was directed to what was declared 
to be the undue and disproportionate expenditure of the Western Presi- 
dency. The fact of this expenditure was not to be denied when the vast 
alienation of the laud-revenue of the Dekkan made by the Peshwas, and 
corfirmed by Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, was brought forward as the 
true cause of the constant deficit in the Bombay balance-sheet. An 
effort was now made to ascertain with precision what the ple^lget of 
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Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation really meant, with the result of creating 
a wide-spread belief that wholesale fraud had been perpetrated under the 
proclamation and that exact enquiry would shew that vast appropriations 
of state soil had been made under cover thereof. Exact enquiry was 
accordingly instituted, and lasted for at least seven or eight years, with 
the result of showing that the impression was erroneous. A certain 
amount of fraud had no doubt been committed in connection with the 
proclamation, but any attempt to ascertain its exact extent or to remedy 
it, was found to be impossible. Report after report followed, saying the 
same thing. The fraud that had been committed was trifling only, and 
woulc^ be very difficult of proof. The ^ titles ’ under which the lands 
were held from the Mahratta Princes were found and officially declared 
to be unimpeachable, while it was further shewn that the alienations of 
State revenue so greatly complained of, were of no wider order than the 
same alienations all over India. As a rule one-third of the gross land- 
revenue had been alienated, and its yield was passing into the hands of 
the zemindar, the jaghirdar, the inamdar, or the temples and mosques 
of the eountr^^ As the reports showed a consensus of opinion upon the 
subject, we might have expected that the matter would be thus set at 
rest. But it was not. The suggestion was now made, in 1851 — by 
whom we fail to remember, that although the titles were in themselves 
unimpeachable, and protected by Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, it was 
quite possible to create defects in them by a Legislative enactment. Such 
a proposal it was true had never been made before in civilised times, but it 
was at once grasped at by the llombay Government in its embarrassment. 
Tlie ingenuity of our district and ‘settlement^ officers had been placed upon 
the rack to discover how this might be done. The device that was Anally 
hit upon was to bring into Council a measqre that was entitled an “ Act 
for settling and confirming the titles^’ by which the rent free-lands of 
the Dehkan held by jagbirdars, inamdars and the mosques and temples 
of this country should be permanently secured to them. Its real object 
was to confiscate the whole of them except the temple lands. Its real 
purpose we say, was to sweep them all at a stroke into the Government 
treasury, bv declaring that unless the existing titles conformed to and 
fulfilled certain requirements laid down therein for the first time, they 
were to be held invalid. Thus it was enacted by one of its provisions that 
unless the owner then living in enjoyment of the laud, could show that 
he had inherited it through direct lineal male descent for three or four 
generations, his title was vitiated by the fact, and his estate would lapse 
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to the State upon his decease. It needs but little reflection upon the part 
of the reader to understand that as the provisions of an Act like this were 
drawn by men who were thoroughly familiar with the titles and their weak 
points, it became an Act of confiscation pure and simple in its working. 
It was at once found to be applicable to no less than 1,07,000 estates, 
and as the Inain tribunal established under the Act proceeded with its 
work, not a single title was brought forward that was not declared to be 
void on some ground or other under the Act. With nothing but poverty 
and the extinction of their families staring them in the face, it was little 
wonder that the whole body of tl.e Dckkan nobles over whom the Act was 
hanging, should have prayed night and day for tlie success of 'I’antia Topee’s 

rebellion and the subversion of our rule. 

And now let the reider and let the Government of India observe 
to what we owed it all. We owed it entirely to the secrecy in wl.ich the 
bill had been conceived and passed. While it was under incubation, its 
draft was submitted in the usual way in those days ( IS.ol) to the Advocate- 
General whose business it was to see that it was properly drafted. The 
Advocate-General at tint time was Mr. Henry Howard, who had the 
reputation of being the greatest lawyer in India, and we remember 
vividly the indignation with which we read the private and confidential 
letter with which the Bill, as amended by himself, was sent back to the 
Bombay Government. In this letter Mr Howard told that he supposed 
the Government was awa.o of the fact that the Bill was of a very unique 
order, and without precedent under modern Government, and that it 
would therefore be well for it to allow it to be discussed privately only, 
and that precaution should be taken to prevent its real scope and in- 
tention reaching the public. The Act, he said, should be introduced 
privately and without noise, and the Inam tribunal constituted and set 
to work as undemonstratively as possible. Not one word did he say to 
rouse the conscience of the men who had desired the Bill, and it was 
not until two or three years after the tribunal had been set-up under 
Captain Cowper that the public heard anything of the remonstrances sent in 
by the district collectors to the Government as to the operation of the Act, 
and the disaffection and ruin it was working. Every remonstrance 
was suppressed or received with stern rebuke, and their authors peremp- 
torily ordered to cease their remonstrance, and to give Captain Cowper 
all the help in their power. The result was— the Rebellion broke out 
at the Southern Mahratta country during the mutiny ; while its true causes 
were kept from the knowledge of the public altogether. Our own allusion 
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to tbo Act and its working was first drawn in 1858, and we ^hall 
never forget the impression which the disclosures we received made 
upon us. As soon as we have mattered the question sufficiently to 
write about it, we began an exposure of its real character in the old BonAajf 
Times. Great surprise was expressed, at the time as to who our informants 
were, but while the Government resented the exposure of its proceedings, 
the district officers to their honour were nearly unanimous in upholding 
us« We do not remember ever having obtained information about the 
Act surreptitiously, but we had access to Captain Cowper’s reports of 
the working of his own tribunal, and disentombed certain of them so 
successfully that Lord Elphinstone’s indignation was at last transferred from 
ourselves to Captain Cowper, and he wrote a very scathing' minute 
upon the subject, in which his lordship declared that he supported 
Captain Cowper in the teeth of our district officers, until he could do so 
no longer. The tribunal was practically broken up, and Captain Cowper 
retired in disgrace. Parliament at last took the matter and with the 
disclosure of what liad been secretlj done before it, ordered the proceedings 
to be stayed instantly. It was official secrecy that had done it all, and 
the remedy came too late. 

While the exposure was taking place in the columns of 
the Bombay Times^ Captiiii T. A. Cowper, Revenue Commis- 
sioner for Alienations, wrote on the 5th January, 1859, the 
following letter to H. L. Anderson, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, with the object of prosecuting Knight for 
libel 

About a month ago, there appeared in the Bombay i'imes^ the first 
of a series of articles, having, it was explained, for their object the 
exposure of great injustice and oppression committed by the Government, 
consequent on a blind reliance upon wilfully and grossly incorrect 
statements submitted by the officers of the Alienation Department 
generally, and by me particularly. The public ition of a similar article 
has since taken place almost daily. 

t. I should prouounoe these articles undeserving of any considera- 
tion at all, were the matter to which they refer, one merely between 
the Governmeut and their owu officers. I find no new information 
brought forward, nor do I find any ground whatever for believing Govern; 
ment to have been misinformed^ * 

21 
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8, It i 9 eemS| however, desirable to ascertaia whether Government 
consider it either necessary or expedient that I should in any way notice 
these articles publicly. In one this day published, it is stated, It so 
happens that Mr, Hart and Captain Cowper are both very able minuters, 
but neither of them is honest, while the latter cannot be trusted a 
footstep out of your sight.*’ I presume that this distinct and unqualified 
accusation must be, unless substantiated, a libel for which a court of law 
would hold the paper heavily responsible. I am perfectly prepared to 
prosecute, but conceive that, employed as I am in a high and confidential 
public post, I cannot with propriety move in this or any similar matter 
without first of all obtaining the opinion and wishes of the Govern ng^ent. 

4, i believe that translations of most or all of these articles have 
appeared in the native papers published throughout the Presidency. That 
such publication must be productive of unqualified evil, there can scarcely, 
1 think, be a doubt. Did these native papers correctly represent the 
wants, wishes, and feelings of the native population, they would be 
valuable as an indicator and exponent of that which no Government can 
safely disregard. But it is unfortunately nearly the reverse, and the 
people are taught discontent and sedition, simply because the operation is 
found or considered likely to be a profitable and safe one. 

5, To me it certainly appears, that this is a question of great and 
general importance. That I personally may be declared dishonest or worse 
by a newspaper-writer can be of no public moment, but that the highest 
public ofificers should be thus accused, that all sorts of imputations against 
the Government should be thrown out, and that these statements should 
be sedulously disseminated throughout the country, among the thousands 
whom the truth can never reach. All this constitutes, I cannot but 
believe, a public evil of the^ greatest magnitude, and one which must 
neutralise the best efforts of any Government. 

6, And I would submit that it is not with reference merely to one 
small branch of the administration that this question must be censidered. 
That which now affects but one (the Alienation) Department, may to- 
morrow affect any or all of the others, and probably will do so whenever 
a few unscrupulous or discontented individuals may consider such a course 
likely to fill their pockets, gratify their revenge, or effect their immediate 
personal object, whatever that may be. To continue to tolerate this, 
must surely sooner or later render the Government of this country im- 
possible. I am anything but an advocite for stifling the press, on the 
contrary, I would encourage its legitimate operation by all practicable 
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means; for I am from long experience of opinion^ that it can afford to 
those in authority valuable i nformation and assistance seldom obtainable 
fronf other quarters. Widely different from this, however, is the systematic 
propagation of palpable mis-statement, directly calculated, if not in- 
tended, to render the people generally discontented, and prone to sedition. 
The certain effect of such publication must surely render its repression, by 
measures of any stringency required, necessary on the highest and clearest 
grounds of public policy. 

On receipt of this letter Lord Elphinstone, then Governor 
of J^mbay, wrote as follows on the 8th January, 1859 : — 

1. I have no doubt that the passage which Captain Cowper has 
brought to our notice, in his letter of the 5th instant, is libellous, but it 
seems to me that the wliole series of articles which the Bombay Times has 
lately published on the subject of the Alienation Department, is virtually 
a libel not only upon Mr, Hart and Captain Cowper, but on the Bombay 
Government and on the British Administration of India. 

2. I entirely agree with Captain Cowper, that the publication of 
these articles which are translated in every native newspaper, and dis- 
seminated throughout the country to thousands whom the truth can never 
reach is an unqualified evil, 

3. It is no light thing that a foreign Government should be con- 
stantly held up to the people in the most odious light, as passing iniquitous 
laws for the sole purpose of recruiting its dilapidated finances by 
systematic robbery and spoliation, nay, as even straining these very laws, 
perverting the decisions of former (native) Governments, and falsifying 
its own records for this object; yet this is precisely what has been 
distinctly stated and repeated in every number of the Bombay Time^ 
which I have seen for some time past, 

4. I confess that I do not consider an action for libel as the proper 
remedy for this species of abuse ; even if the action were successful, and 
if it had the effect of making the editor more careful and less personal in 
his attacks, it would not reach the real evil. 

5. If the case was a solitary one, or if these mis-statements were 
confined to a single journal, I. would willingly pass them over as unworthy 
of serious notice, but it is not so. 

6. Captain Cowper says — ‘‘ It is unfortunately true that the people 
are taught discontent and sedition simply because the operation is found 

considered to be a profitable and safe one. To me it certainly appears 
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that this is a question of great and general importance ; that I personally 
may be declared dishonest or worst by a newspaper-writer, can be of no 
public moment, but that the highest public oflScers should be thus accftsed^ 
that all sorts of imputations against the Govern mm t should be thrown 
oat, and that these statements should be sedulously disseminated throagh- 
oat the country, among the thousands whom the truth can never reach, 
all this constitutes, I cannot but believe, a public evil of the greatest 
magnitude, and one which must neutralise the best efforts of any 
Government/^ 

7. But it may be coutended that it is only in cases where the 
Government is guilty of injustiea, dishonesty, and oppression, that li has 
anything to fear from publicity; that the laws which are denounced in the 
Bombay Times are unjust, that the inquiry into the titles under which 
about one-third of the p iblie revenui in this Presidency is held by 
private indiviauals, is oppressive and dishonest. I shall not be led away 
to discuss the conclusion, for I at once deny the premises, if indeed the 
natives of India were capable of weighing with impartiality the charges 
brought against their Rulers ; if they could appreciate the motives of 
those who are constantly urging the Government to connive at the 
fraudulent appropriation of the revenue and to treat all claims to exemp- 
tion from assessment, whether valid or invalid, alike, then indeed they 
would be fit fora free press; but I will add, they would be rife for 
self-government, for representative institutions. 

* ^ * 

‘ZO. I have already, on a former occasion,* recorded my opinions on the 
subject of the unrestricted liberty of the Press in India. I am well aware 
of the unpopularity of those opjnions, and nothing but a sense of duty 
could induce me to repeat them, and to call the attention of the Govern • 
ment of India to a danger which, I fear, it too rashly despises. I have no 
personal feeling in the matter. I have no private motive for .wishing to 
impose restrictions upon the Press. My professions are all the other way. 
I admire a free Press as the natural complement and safeguard of free 
institutions ; but I do not find that it exists or has ever existed elsewhere 
than in India without them. I feel certain that it must be necessarily 
antagonistic to an absolute government and to a foreign domination. I 
cannot doubt that for a long time to come, the Government of this country 
must be an absolute Government. I believe that the continuance of the 

' Lord Elphinetone’s Minate, dated 24th Jane, 1867. 
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British power in India is a positive, though not an nnmixed good. 1 
believe too that it is of far greater importance to India than to England', 
though both countries would lose immensely by the severance of the con- 
nection ; and entertaining these convictions, I do not think that I should 
be justified in concealing them. 

Lord Elphinstone’s colleagues, the Hon’ble A. Mallet 
and H. W. Reeves concurred in the views expressed by him, 
and the latter considered that any measure adopted for the 
future administration of India must fail if unaccompanied 
by that of the censorship of the Press. The Bombay Govern- 
ment forwarded, on the 24jth January, 1859, to the Governor- 
General of India, their above opinions with the letter from 
Captain T. A. Cowper q aoted already. The Government of 
India replied thus to the Government of Bombay on the 22nd 
March 1859 : 

The Governor-General in Council concurs in much that is said in 
Lord Elphinstone’s Minute regarding the evils inherent in a free Press 
under an absolute and foreign Government, but His Excellency in Council 
is not prepared to recommend the establishment of a censorship, as desired 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Reeves. 

With regard to the particular ease referred by Captain Cowper, 
Hie Excellency in Council leaves it to the Government of Bombay to 
determine, after reference, if necessary, to the Advocate-General, whether 
it is expedient that Captain Cowper should be authorised to bring an action 
for libel in the Supreme Court against the publisher of the Bombay Times, 

Sinc6 the above correspondence Was sent to Lord Canning, 
further revelation made by Knight in the Bombay Times^ 
brought an entire change in the opinion of Lord Elphinstone 
regarding* Captain Cowper and his tribunal. Knight published 
his able and exhaustive exposure of the Inam Department 
with all ha^te in a» pamphlet called the “ Inhm Commission 
Unmasked” which was dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Lord Stanley, first Secretary of State for India, and submitted 
to him. So great was the effect produced by this publication 
that Lord Elphinstone penned a confidential Minute in 
condemnation of Captain Cowper and his Department. This 
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private Minute somehow reached Knight, and its publication 
in the Bombay Tini-.s created much sensation in the Bombay, 
Presidency and a perturbation in the Bombay Secretariat. 
The result of this exposure was the extinction of the Inam 
Commission, though not before much confiscation : the sum- 
mary settlement took its place ; under it Government resum- 
ed one-fourth the Inara and left the rest in the possession 
of the Inamdars.* 

Next, Knight attacked the imposition of Income Tax 
in India in 1859-60. This measure was devised by the Right 
Honourable James Wilson, the first finance member of the 
Governor General’s Council, to restore equilibrium to the 
shattered finances of the Indian Empire. Finding the sources 
of Indian revenue to be inelastic, Wilson hit upon it as one 
of the expedients for refilling the exchequer, and as it violat- 
ed nearly all the essentials laid down by economists as those 
of an equitable assessment, Knight published a powerful 
indictment of the policy of James Wilson. The measure 
evoked opposition throughout India for its novelty, and 
Knight, as an exponent of the Bombay opposition, addressed 
a series of letters publicly in his own name to the Finance 
Member, showing that there w’^as no necessity for imposing 
the tax. 

In the meantime some changes took place in the per- 
sonnel of the Bombay ‘Press. In the beginning of 1857 

' When Knight published the confidential Minute of Lord Blphinstone, the editor 
of the Telegraph and Courier (George Oraig) who was a comic writer, announced that 
Knight was going to exhibit in a performance the story of “Ali Baba or the Forty 
Thieves ” in which Ellis the Jew was to have an important part. This was in allusion to 
Sir B. H. Ellis who was once the head of the Tnam Commission. The poor clerks 
in that branch of the Secretariat concerned with the subjeoi^ matter were suspended 
for months. They often urged the Secretary to remonstrate and begged to be reinstalled 
but in vain. One of them, bolder than the rest, asked why should he be so treated. 
Because, said the Chief, the papers had passed through their hands, and until they 
pointed out the offender, they must suffer. “ Sir,’* rejoined the bold cderk, perhaps made 
desperate, the papers also passed through your bands.” ” Yes, Mr. — replied good Mr, 
Ellis, ” and if my superiors suspected me, they might similarly suspend me ! ” At last the 
men were reinstated ; and one clerk from another department was dismissed on suspioion. 
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John Oonnon, editor and proprietor of the Bombay Gazette^ 
went home leaving John Mawson to conduct the paper. 
Immediately after Dr. Buist was dismissed from the Bombay 
Times, the Scotchmen of Bombay held a meeting the day 
after his dismissal and privately subscribed capital sufficient 
to start another English daily newspaper ; and in January 
1858 a new paper called the Bombay Standard was started 
and Dr. Buist was appointed its editor. Matthias Mull was 
made manager of the new Bombay daily. Thus in the begin- 
ning^of 1858 there were four daily newspapers published in 
Bombay — the Bombay Times edited by llobert Knight ; the 
Bombay Gazette owned by John Connon; the Telegraph and 
Courier, a joint stock concern, edited by George Craig, and 
the Bombay Standard edited by Dr. George Buist. In 
November 1859 .John Connon .sent out J. M. Maclean' to edit 
his Bombay Gazette. In the next month Dr. George Buist 
retired from the editorship" of the Bombay Standard, and 
Matthias Mull, the manager of the paper, purchased it from 
the shareholders. About this time Robert Knight also 
purchased the Bombay Times from its Indian shareholders 
giving Matthias Mull a share. They incorporated therefore 
the two papers into oue which, from the 1st January 1860, 
appeared as the Bombay Times and Standard. On May 
18, 1861, the amalgamated paper abandoned its local- name, 

‘ J. M. Maclean writes thus in his antobiograpjiy : — “ In November 1869 when I had 
just completed ray twenty-fourth yetr, I went to India and my connection with that country, 
with long interv’als of time spent in England or on the Continent, lasted up to 1880. In 
India it became necessary for me to bogin an entirely new life. Indian joarnaliim 
in those days • was passing through a transition .stage. In Boralmy Dr. Buist and Mr. 
Robert knight, two men of remarkable ability and original thought, had raised Indian 
journalism to a higher level and made it in Mr, Knight’s words a “ power in the 
Empire.” 

* In December 1859 Dr. G-eorge Buist was appointed by the Bombay Government 
a paid Municipal Commissioner in addition to two half-time commissioners, and retired 
from journalism. This was his final counection with the Indian Press. He became so 
rabid in his editorial utterances that he used to be called by his contemporaries as ** Bloody 
Buist.” One of them remarked of him ” who was reported to carry all his landed 
property under his finger nails that he deserved to be rolled out fiat in one of his own 
presses ” for his anti-Indian feeling. 
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and took the imperial name of the Times of India which 
it still bears. Oa the assumption of this title, Robert Knight 
wrote as follows : — 

After the existence of nearly a quarter of a century the Bombay 
Times this day loses its modest title to become the Imperial Times of 
India, We are not insensible of the disadvantages that attend the change ; 
nor have we decided upon it without maturely weighin g these disadvantages 
against the considerations that have led to its adoption. Among the 
foremost of these is the fact that Bombay is already the capital city of 
India, although not as yet the seat of the supreme Government. It ^is to 
the Bombay Press that the home public look for intelligence from all parts 
of India, and upon it must the Indian public wait at no distant period for 
the news of the world. The point of arrival and departure of all the 
mails ,* the centre of the great interest that binds the two countries 
together ; Imperial in its resources whether for commerce or war ; and 
the natural emporium and capital of Asia — there is a future before Bombay 
that the most sanguine cannot adequately forecast. While the city i$ 
Imperial, its Press has been hitherto, in title, only provincial, and in 
announcing ourselves as the Times of India we are simply undertaking to 
keep up with the march of events. Again, the purely local title we have 
hitherto borne, has hardly done justice to our circulation, which extends 
to every part of India^ while the Overland Summary of the Bombay Times 
is a paper with which people are familiar in every part of the world. 
For these and other considerations which may possibly suggest themselves 
to the reader, we have expanded into an Imperial title, and we wish our 
subscribers to understand the change to be a pledge that all we can do to 
make the journal worthy to bear it, will be done. The rapid increase in 
our subscription list affords gratifying proof that our exertions are 
appreciated, and it will be the steady effort of the proprietors to keep 
pace with, if they cannot surpass, the first expectations of the public. 

In July, 1861 Knight and Mull purchased the Telegraph 
and Courier and amalgamated it witli the limes of India, 
Knight in his reminiscences thus writes : — 

The modern Bombay Press dates from the year 1860 when Mr. Mull 
and I bought jointly the Bombay Times and the Bombay Standatd^ 
fuming one paper of the two, under the title of the Bombay Times and 
$tmdard. The long title was an awkward one, and when in 1861 we 
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bought the Telegraph and Goutieri the third paper we incorporated— we 
adopted as our title the limes of India^ to the intense annoyance of the 
proprietors' of the Friend of India (of Serampur, Bengal) who never 
condescended to recognise the change to the last days of their ownership 
of the Friend. The limes of India is beyond doubt a capital title, but 
the proprietors would probably never have adopted it, but that the public 
Lad become accustomed to the jingle ^ of India ^ from the Serampur 
paper. 

Sir George Pirdwood in his reminiscences wrote thus : — 

my return to Bombay (in 1854) I promptly became acquainted 
with the leading journalists there, and took some share in journalism 
myself, contributing articles to the Bombay Guardian and other 'papers. 
I knew Dr. George Huist of the Bombay Times y the Rev. George Bowen ^ 
of the Bombay Guardian y and Mr. George Craig of the Bombay Telegraph. 
These three gentlemen and myself were called the Four Georges of the 
Bombay Press. And each of us, no doubt, thought himself George the 
first. 

. It was owing to a suggestion of mine that my friend the late 
Mr. Robert Knight, at that time editor and proprietor of the Bombay 
limes, and Mr. Matthias Mull, the proprietor oF the Bombay Standard, 
amalgamated these two papers in one concern, to which Mr. Knight gave 
the happy title of the Times of India engaged a brilliant staff of 
well-known British journalists. As a consequence that paper became a 
power, and its reputation was confirmed as a result of the action for libel 
brought against the proprietors for an exposure of the immomlities of 
the high priests of a Hindu sect known as the Yallabacharyas. Objection 
has been made to certain hieropballic jpractices in their temples. The 
rites were kept secret, but information on the subject was given to me by 
a wealthy Bombay merchant. He came to me in the dead of night, for 
he was mortally afraid of its being known that it was he who had revealed 
the facts. Well, the limes of India published a series of articles that 
were deliberately intended to provoke a libel action. As a result the 

^ The Bombay Guardian wi\a founded and edited by that remarkable religione asoetio^ 
Greorg^ Bowen, a man whose enthusiasm and fervour enabled him to combat almost 
continttons ill health and to be a zealous worker in the cause he loved till the end of his 
life. At a comparatively early age, he abandoned home and friends in America and 
set his face to the East where he was oonviaoed his life-work lay. Few men, in the 
days I speak of, were so beloved and respected and none did more good service tn the 
community to which be ministered, 

22 
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praotioes were stopped. Sir Joseph Arnauld’s speech in sammiDg np 
the case as the presiding Judge is a most valuable store-house of informa- 
tion regarding the strange sect to which I have referred. 

' In 1860-61 the indigo riots broke out between European 
indigo planters and peasant cultivators of Bengal, and the 
Indigo Commission was appointed by Lord Canning to 
enquire into the system of indigo planting in Bengal and the 
relation between the planter and ryot. The planters attempt- 
ed to alter one of the provisions of the Indian Penal Code, 
as to the description of breaches of contract which was to* be 
dealt with as criminal, and out of this attempt arose a ques- 
tion which convulsed society in Bengal and was discussed 
with much violence and acrimony. During this commotion no 
Indian journal save the then Hindu Patriot stood up so 
manfully for the cause of the oppressed tenants as did Robert 
Knight as editor of the Times of India. His vigorous 
advocacy as well as the terrible exposures of the Indigo 
Commission obliged the India Office under Sir Charles 
Wood as well as the Government of India to deny altogether 
to the planters the special legislation for which they had 
cried out with so much persistency. Thus the criminal 
punishment sought to be inflicted upon the Bengal ryots for 
breach of contracts, by the European planters was refused 
and legally discountenanced. ' During this period, the Rev. 
James Long of the Church Missionary Society of Bengal, 
published with a foreword, an English version of a Bengali 
drama called iVi/ Darpan or Mirror of Indigo^ and a few 
copre.s of this translation were distributed by the Government 
of Bengal. Walter Brett, then editor of the Englishman of 
Calcutta, and Alexander Forbes as editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru of Calcutta, prosecuted Long for defamation in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, on behalf of the Indigo Planters’ 
Association, which resulted in Long’s incarceration for a 

‘ The enbject has been fully described in chapter V of Algernon West's Sir Chnrlee 
Wood's Administration of Indian Affairs from 1859 to 1866, 
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short term. Walter Brett was very bitter in his writings 
against the Bengal ryots, and systematically misrepresented 
the Nil Darpan pamphlet. Knight commented severely upon 
the conduct of men like Walter Brett. The following is a 
strong illustration ; — 

The Englishmans^ Office, 
Calcuitay 2l8t August 1861. 

To the Editor of the Times of Indian etc. 

Sir, — In your paper of the 10th instant, I see you have done me 
the^onour to introduce my name in one of your leading articles, but you 
have chosen to attach to it, for reasons* not apparent in the argument, a 
distinction to which as my name it has no claim. I do not know on 
what information you call me a Hungarian^ but as it is entirely false, 
and 1 happen to be an Englishman, pare*bred and proud of my nationality, 
I do not approve of being so unnecessarily deprived of my birthright. 
I, therefore, look to you for the courtesy, which I have certainly given 
you no personal reason to depart from, and as this assertion is of a kind 
you can have no justification for having made, I shall be obliged by your 
taking such opportunity as you may deem fitting for contradicting your 
gratuitous assertion that I am an alien professing to be an Englishman. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Walter Brett, 
Editor of the " Englishman^ 


The following is the reply : — 

^‘*Times of India Office, 
Bombay^ 9tk September^ 1661.^ 

Walter Brett, Esq., 

Editor of the Englishman,'’ Calcutta, 

Sir, — I have ever understood that Calcutta is in doubt as to the country 
which claims the honour of your birth and was recently informed that the 
general information is that you are not an Englishman, but a Hungarian. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would accept implicitly your assu- 
rance that you are an Englishman, and make the correction you ask for, but 
I put it to yourself whether I can place much reliance upon the stateEaent 
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of a writer who kaowing well that his readers had no means of correcting 
his representations of the nature of the Jfil Darpan {Mirror of Indigo) 
pamphlet, laboured for weeks to impress them with the belief that it is 
“an obsceue and filthy production ! ” And with the same disregard for 
truth sent forth to the world a garbled account of the Judge’s charge 
in the Nil Darpan defamation case against the Reverend Mr. James Long 
as a true and faithful report of his deliverance. Can I suppose that yon 
would hesitate to mislead the public in the matter of yonr nationality any 
more than in the instances I have cited f 

1 notice also that yon make the mistake of characterising as »»• 
English the moderation, forbearance and love of justice shewn 1;^ a 
portion of yonr contemporaries, and it is natural to suppose that yonr 
mistake arises from the fact that you are imperfectly acquainted with the 
national character. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Robert Knioui. 

As editor and proprietor of the Times of India Knight 
projected and successfally carried out the system of telegra- 
phic communication between India and Europe. In March, 
1862 messages of European public news received by the Over- 
land Mail were accorded precedence of transmission over 
private messages, and later on in the year, this priority of 
transmission was extended^ to all Press messages of European 
news, irrespective of the channel through which they reached 
a telegraph office. This privilege was accorded on the 
understanding that the whole message was published imme- 
diately after receipt and that no use was made of the news 
before publication. Knight immediately took advantage of 
this privilege and e.stablisbed for the first time in India the 
Times of India Telegraphic Set'vice which did immense 
good to Indian people. Thus he became* the founder of the 
Indian Telegraphic Service which he afterwards sold to 
Messrs. Reuters, Ltd. 
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In 1862 Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary of State for 
India, sent out to the Indian Government his memorable 
despatch sanctioning, under certain conditions, a Permanent 
Settlement for all India. Knight who was quite alive to the 
inelasticity of the Indian revenue policy, vehemently opposed 
the principles sought to be enforced in India by this des- 
patch, and wrote thus in his reminiscences : — 

The Moftmilite assures us that inspite of our statement that the 
Permanent Settlement policy is definitely abandoned by Government 
the nejv^ leases in the North West Provinces are beings made perpetual. 
The statement is confirmed by private information we have received from 
Sin la to the effect that disastrous as the step is, the Government can- 
not go back, but must concentrate all its attention upon devising means 
“ to make even a Permanent Settlement the source of progressive revenue.” 
The necessity of arresting this course will, we trust, be sufficient excuse 
for the following somewhat personal narrative, as it is impossible for us 
to describe the exact position into which the question has now got without 
seeming to offend against good taste, perhaps, seeming to bitray a confidence 
reposed in us. The fault, however, is not ours. Government instead of 
frankly avowing that the Despatch of 1862 was an error, as almost every 
member thereof now admits, and thus ending the difficulty by reversing its 
policy, is attempting to maintain the ciedit of its authors while looking 
in all directions for the means of so interpretivg their work as to make it 
innocuous. 

When the Permanent Settlement Despatch of Sir Charles Wood 
issued from the India Office in 1862 it is the truth that there was but one 
dissentient voice publicly lifted against it — our own in the Times of India, 
We had combatted tlie delusion with our whole might seeing plainly then 
as almost every one sees now, that the Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenue really meant the permanent settlement of the ichole revenue of 
India — land ‘being the one source to which alone we can safely look for an 
income to meet the growing necessities of the state. Indian society 
changes so rapidly that few persons probably now remember how uncom- 
promising and stubborn was the fight we maintained against an unanimous 
public opinion in favour of the settlement. None but ourselves know bow 
many friends we alienated by the comse we felt bound to take. 

We do not of course mean that there were not those who saw as 
clearly as ourselves the erivv that was being made — for there were Sir 
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Ge<>rge Wingate and Mr: Mangles at home ; many civilians at the Bombay 
Presidency, Mr. O’Sullivan (of the MofxmiUie) then in Calcutta, and 
others gifted with clear insight saw as plainly as ourselves the ruinous 
nature of the step. But the Time% of India was the rallying point of them 
all, and if we had given up the contest, the battle was over. The contro- 
versy had raged with varying fortune from the commencement of the 
century, and Sir Charles Wood’s despatch was believed at last to have finally 
closed it. We have been told lately that we have no right to claim to 
ourselves the exclusive merit of having opposed the settlement. We have 
never dreamt of doing so. What we do lay claim to is that when every 
one else abandoned the contest as hopeless, we refused to despair, and 
continued to maintain what was regarded as a lost cause by every one but 
ourselves. Sir Alexander Grant, the present Principal of the Edinburgh 
University, was on the regular staff of the Times of India in 1861 and 1863, 
and was one of those whom we unfortunately alienated by our course upon 
this question. He went so far as publicly to lecture against us in the Town 
Hall of Bomba)^ upon the subject, with Sir Bartle Prere in the chair to 
compliment him upon the support he had drawn from the Permanent 
Settlement of thf Indian land tax by proving that the land tax of the 
Romans was one of the chief causes of the ruin of their Empire. In 
October, 1862, Sir Alexander, unable to reply to some fact we had sent 
him, wrote to us privately : — 

1 regard you as standing exactly in the position of the protectionists 

of 1845, who proved to demonstration that England would be ruined by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. At all events you must be content to be 

the Cassandra of the land tax, for nothing is clearer than that the battle is 
already nowon the other side,^’ 

The Delhi Gazette in the same month told us that we ‘‘ had better do 
as Sir Robert Peel did about free trade : come round with the rest of the 
sensible part of the country and acknowledge tempora mutantur et nos mntan 
tur in illis?^ The merit we claim to is that we refused to come round 

c 

with the sensible part of the country.” We accepted the position 
assigned ns as the Cassandra” of the question, for we never doubted 
what could be the ultimate reason while those who had fought side by side 
with us despaired and gave up the contest. One of the most discouraging 
feature of the position was the fact that the English Press which but a few 
months before had unanimously condemned the alienation of the Waste 
Lands of the country, were all suddenly converted to this far worse folly 
without the least suspicion of the revolution which the step involved in 
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Indian finance. We say that our merit is, that while all others abandoned 
the conflict in despair, we maintained it with courage and determination. 
It is easy now that the battle is won on the nglit side, to forget the 
extremities under which it was fought from 1862 to 1864. Thus the 
present Editor of the Times of India^ now so eloquent a defender of the 
truth, was about the most rabid of the revolutionary party in those days. 
Sir Charles Wood's despatch, according to this gentleman, did not go half 
far enough. It was vitiated and discredited by the impracticable condition 
of a universal reassessment. Had the writer’s suggestion been followed, 
the Land Revenue of the country would have been fixed for all time at 
the assessment rates being levied in 1862. Sir Charles Wood’s most 
reasonable — and fortunate as it turned out — order, that the land should be 
everywhere reassessed before the lax was permanently settled, was fatal 
procrastination in the eyes of this gentleman, who to-day is a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews in his orthodoxy upon the question. Our merit, we say, is that 
we refused to despair, and that when others abandoned the contest as 
hopeless we maintained it in the full conviction that time alone was 
required to open men’s eyes to the error that was being committed. 

{To he continued) 

S. 0. Sanial 

W i I liam Mai tin Wood. 
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RUSSIA’S SINISTER PLOT TO EXPLOIT CHINA ‘ 

Ostensibly, Soviet Russia’s intermittent quarrel with 
Chang Tso-lin, actual ruler of Manchuria, is over the control 
of the Eastern Chinese Railway. In reality it is over the 
question : Who shall be the mistress of North Manchuria 
and Mongolia — China or Russia? North Manchuria com- 
prises some 242,800 square miles, two-thirds of the whole of 
Manchuria ; Mongolia has an area of 1,368,000 square miles. 
A dispute that involves the destiny of so vast a territory, if 
permitted to wax into a serious conflict, is bound to draw 
many a third power into it. It is not entirely inconceivable 
that the country where Russia and Japan were locked in titanic 
struggle twenty years ago may some day become a scene of 
greater conflict. 

China, of course, is more than a third party to this 
quarrel. She is, in fact, a co-party with Chang Tso-lin, for 
Manchuria and Mongolia, though at present semi-independent, 
are regarded by her as part and parcel of her own dominion. 
However hostile toward Chang Tso-lin China’s Central 
Government may be in domestic politics, it must perforce cast 
its lot with him, once a common enemy, a foreign power, 
threatens its territorial integrity. 

Behind the scene of this quarrel stands the anxious figure 
of Japan, praying that the situation will never develop in 
such a way as to compel her to take sides with either party. 
For she fears that her entrance into the fray might prove a 
signal for world conflagration. For her the safest and perhaps 
only course would be to restrain both Russia and Chang 
Tso-lin by friendly mediation so as to forestall the develop- 
ment of their disagreements into open warfare. This, in fact. 


* Eepxinted from Current History f March, 1926. 
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is what JapaB has ia the present case endeavoured to do, and; 
the endeavour has not been entirely in vain. For the time 
being , the war cloud has been dispelled from the Manchurian 
horizon ; What the future may have in store no one knows. 

The immediate cause which provoked the recent conflict 
at Harbin is simple enough. Ever since Chinese soldiers 
under Chang Teo-lin replaced the Russian guards along the 
Eastern Chinese Railway in March, 1920, the Manchurian 
war lord has demanded the privilege of free passage for these 
soldiera. As a matter of fact, the Chinese railway guards 
seldom paid fares. To this practice the Russian manager df 
the railway constantly objected, insisting that the Chinese 
guards, like ordinary passengers, must pay for their tickets. 
There was another disagreement. General Chang, in moving 
his troops (not railway guards) on the Eastern Chinese Rail* 
way, has claimed the privilege of not paying their fares at 
the time of their embarkation, but of settling accounts with 
the railway management at a future time more convenient to 
him. Tn other words, he wanted the railway |o allow him a 
period of grace. It is quite conceivable that this period has 
often been prolonged to suit General Chang’s convenience. 
Naturally, the Russian railway authorities disapproved this 
practice and asked General Chang to pay more promptly, or 
preferably in advance, for the transportation of his troops. 

As long as the Manchurian General was in the prime of 
his power the Soviet authorities dared not enforce their will. 
When his prestige met a setback as a result of his recent 
campaign against his rebel lieutenant Kuo Sung-ling, the 
Soviets thought the time opportune to settle the old score. 
Contrary to their expectation. General Chang countered their 
mandate with a coup, arresting Mr. Ivanov, the Soviet 
manager of the railway, and insisting upon the continuance of 
the former practice as to payment of fares. On Jan. 26 
General Chang, lending ear to counsels of moderation from 
various sources, released Ivanov on the following conditions ; 
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(1) That Chinese railway guards, when travelling on duty, 
shall e njoy free passage ; (2) that they shall pay fare when 
not on duty ; and (3) that payment for the transportation of 
troops may not be made in advance but shall be made as 
promptly as possible after the date of transportation. 

Thus was the incident occasioned, and thus was it closed. 
But the root of the trouble, as 1 have already intimated, lies 
much deeper in the soil of traditional antagonism between 
Russia and China. To view this antagonism through proper 
perspective we must go back to the Aigun trearty of 1858. 
Prior to that year China claimed suzerainty over what is to-day 
the Russian territory known as Transbaikal, Amur and Mari- 
time provinces, aggregating some 659,000 square miles. 


History of Russia’s Encroachments. 

By the Aigun treaty Russia annexed a grater part of that 
region — the section stretching between the Stanovoi ranges 
and the Amur River. Two years later Russia scored another 
diplomatic coup in the signing of the Peking treaty, obliging 
China to forfei t the rest of the aforesaid region, namely, the 
section lying betwe en the Amur River and the Japan Sea. 
In 1895 Count Cassini, Russian Minister to Peking, wrested 
from China a celebrated convention, laying a foundatian for 
the Russian domination of Manchuria. In the year following, 
Russia obtained the right to build a railway of some 930 miles 
through North Manchuria — the Eastern Chinese Railway 
now involved in dispute between Soviet Russia and China. 
Along the railway thus built Russia bad the right to station 
soldiers at the maximum rate of 15 per kilometer. Before the 
Russian revolution of 1917 the guards along the Eastern 
Chinese Railway consisted of four brigades, which, roughly, 

comprised 55 companies each of infantry and cavalry 
and a company of artillery-— all in all about 26,680 o£5cerf 

aud men, 
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Those were happy days when the Czarist empire was at 
the zenith of its grandeur. Manchuria .had, to all intents 
and purposes, become Bussian territory, and the Russian 
officers and soldiers, puffed up with a consciousness of power 
and authority, often treated the natives as though they were 
the scum of earth. Their arrogance and brutality were a 
constant source of irritation and indignation to the Chinese. 
These facts must be borne in mind in order to understand the 
Chinese attitude toward the Russians in Manchuria since the 
Russian revolution in 1917. 

That revolution turned the tables in favour of China. It 
loosened Russian hold upon the Eastern Chinese Railway, and 
offered the long-awaited opportunity for the Chinese to make 
inroads into its management. The Chinese Government, in its 
efforts to regain its rights in North Manchuria, had to rely 
upon Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian chieftain, for its 
authority did not extend beyond the Great Wall, or even 
beyond the gates of Peking. When, in March, 1920, the 
Russian guards along the Eastern Chinese Railway mutinied 
and refused to perform their duties, General Chang, at the 
request of the Peking Government, disarmed them and 
replaced them with his own men. The Russians then found 
reason to regret their arrogance toward the Chinese in their 
palmy days. For the Chinese, long phafing under Russian 
domination, did not fail to give vent to their pent-up feeling 
of revenge. It was a regrettable case of an eye for an eye. 

■ In October, 1920, the Chinese Government, after success* 
ful negotiations with the Russo-Asiatio Bank (formerly 
Russo-Chinese Bank, really a French concern, which financed 
the building of the Eastern Chinese Railway), issued an 
ordinance allowing itself much greater authority than before 
in the management of the railway. By virtue of it, .China 
appointed five directors for the Kastern Chinese line, while 
the other five were appointed by the Russo* Asiatic Bank. It 
also created four departments for the railway, each having a 
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liussian chief and a Chinese assistant chief. Other oiScials 
were to be chosen impartially from among Eussians atud, 
Chinese. This was a great victory for China, because undeT 
the old arrangement her authority over the railway was 
only nominal. The Eussians thus appointed by the Eusso- 
Asiatic Bank were “ Whites ” or conservatives, remnants of 
the Czarist or the Kerensky regime. The Chinese officials, 
though technically appointees of the Peking Qovernmeut, 
were in reality chosen with the tacit approval of General 
Chang Tso-lin, who considered Manchuria exclusively under 
his jurisdiction. 

Soon after this arrangement was made, dissatisfaction 
was expressed on all sides, particularly by the Eussians, over 
the obvious inefficiency aud possible corruption of the Chinese 
officials and over the unruly conduct of the Chinese railway 
guards. There were some 180,000 Eussians living in North, 
Manchuria. Some of them organized in Harbin, the 
Eussian metropolis in that country, what was known as the 
Association for the Eecovery of Eussian Rights. This society, 
in one of the pamphlets issued by it, bitterly criticized the 
irregularities and incapacity of the Chinese wing of the 
railway administration, and enumerated six hundred cases in 
which Chinese railway guards attacked Eussian railway officials 
without provocation, or subjected Russian residents in the 
railway zone to brutality and extortion. The Russians in 
Manchuria in those days were mostly “ Whites.” 


Soviet Resolved to hold Raileoad. 

Meanwhile “ Red ” Eussians were casting coquettish 
glpnoes now toward Peking, now toward Mukden, the seat of 
the Chang Tso-lin Government. To win Chinese friendship, 
they held out tempting offers, intimating in no equivocal 
terms that they were ready to give up all the rights, including 
the Eastern Chinese Railway, obtained by- Czarist Russia. 
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Their word wa? for a time taken at face value by both Peking 
^|id Mukden. But their hopes were destined to be blighted. 
It soon became evident that the Soviet promises were but 
empty words, and that Bolshevist Russia had no intention of 
abandoning the railway and other important rights in 
Manchuria. To-day Russia is even scheming to cover North 
l^anchuria with a network of new railways. 

Russia’:^ determination to cling to the Eastern Chinese 
Railway is obvious in the provisions of the treaty she 
cpncluded with the Peking Government in May, 195^4., and 
the text of which will be found at the end of this article. It 
recognizes China’s right to purchase the railway, but inhibits 
her from raising any foreign loan, not Russian, for the 
exercise of that right. Moreover, the manager of the railway 
was to be a Russian, while three of five auditors were to be 
appointed by the Soviet Government. True, the Board .of 
Directors was to consist of five Chinese and five Russians, an 
equal representation. But the. real power of railway manage- 
ment rested with the general manager and the Board of 
Auditors. 

By concluding the above agreement with Peking, the 
Soviets hoped to oust the “ White ” or conservative Russians 
from the administration of the Eastern Chinese Railway, and 
to put its control entirely in their own hands. But no treaty 
so seriously affecting Manchuria could be put into effect 
without the approval of General Chang Tso-lin, who had 
declared, himself and Manchuria independent of the Govern- 
ment at Peking. The Soviet bowed to the inevitable, and in 
September of the same year entered into a separate agreement 
with Chang Tso-lin, thus adding strength to the Manchuria’s 
claim for independence. [The text of this second treaty is 
published at the end of this article.] 

Armed with the new treaty with the Mukden war lord, 
the Soviets forthwith proceeded to force the “ White ” elements 
out of the railway administration. Although General Chang 
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had no sympathy with the Soviet regime, he was somehow 
coaxed to connive at this measure of ejection. Thus the 
Soviets, in October, 1924, were enabled to arrest and imprison 
Ostromonv, “White ” manager of the railway, and a number of 
his colleagues and assistants, and to fill their posts with “Reds.** 
Nevertheless, General Chang Tso-lin was naturally 
sympathetic toward the “Whites.” When, in May, 1926, Mr. 
Ivanov, the new Soviet manager of the railway, took steps 
toward the wholesale dismissal of “ White ” officials a(h(jl 
employees of the railway. General Chang dispatched to Harbin 
a large contingent of troops to nip the scheme in the bud. 
Had the Soviets felt themselves powerful enough to cope with 
Chang they might have resorted then and there to the 
arbitrament of the sword. They were not then ready to strike 
a blow. 


Fhance, America, Japan interested. 


Meanwhile interested powers watched the develop- 
ments of the railway situation with no small apprehension. 
France was particularly concerned with Soviet inroads 
into the management of the railway. She contended, as she 
still does, that the Eastern Chinese Railway came into exist- 
ence by virtue of an agreement concluded between the 
Chinese Government and the Russo-Chinese (now Russo- 
Asiatic) Bank, of which the majority of stock was owned 
by French capitalists, and that any agreement regarding the 
ownership or management of the railway made Without 
French consent was invalid. 

The United States and Japan are also interested in the 
question, for in the years 1918-20 they advanced $6,000,000 
each to the Eastern Chinese Railway. In addition, the South 
_ Manchuria Railway Company, a Japanese concern, has ad- 
vanced several million dollars for the upkeep of the line. 

It was because of these international interests that the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22 saw fit to adopt a 
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resolution declaring that the present condition of the railway 
required “ a more careful selection of the personnel to secure 
efficiency of service and a more economical use of funds to 
prevent waste of the property,” and also insisting “ upon the 
responsibility of China for performance or non-performance 
of the obligations toward the foreign stockholders, bondhold- 
ers and creditors,” 

How Japan and the United States advanced $5,000,000 
each to the Russian railway in Manchuria may be briefly 
to|d. The loans were made as an outcome of the interallied 
intervention in Siberia from August, 1918, to the Spring of 
1920. The Allies, finding the Russian railways in a chaotic 
state, had to devise some means to keep the roads open. 
For that purpose they organised at Harbin, Manchuria, an 
interallied railway technical board, presided over by Colonel 
John F. Stevens, an American engineer, and consisting of 
one representative ed.ch of Japan, England, France, Italy, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. It was to enable this committee 
to keep up the operation of the Russian lines that Japan and 
the United States were obliged to shoulder the necessary 
financial burden, as the other allied powers were not prepared 
to contribute any sum toward the enterprise. 

To-day the Eastern Chinese Railway is comparatively 
small part of a great problem. The problem that is of the 
foremost concern to the powers, particularly Japan and China, 
is whether Manchuria shall be permitted to become “Red,” as 
Mongolia already has become. Indications are not lacking that 
Soviet Russia is intent upon clipping the colonial wings of the 
powers, including China, not by the highhanded methods of 
the Czarist Empire, but by the subtle methods of propa- 
ganda. M. Boubonov, chief of the Political Department of 
the Red army, addressing the annual meeting of the Com- 
munist Party in December, 1925, said : 

The nationalistic movement in the Far East, awakened by us in 1925, 

reached its climax. The population of Russia, India, China and other 
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eolonjal eountries combined is larger than the population of the rest of thf 
world. The organization of the oolonial revolution has consequentljr 
become the chief task of the Soviet Government, especially because the 
revolutionary wave in Western Europe has receded,. On this point no 
divergence of opinion is possible, everything must be consecrated for the 
development of the revolutionary movement in the Far East. 

There is reason to believe that this represents the general 
policy of the Moscow Government. This policy has already 
borne fruit in Mongolia. 


A Kbd Republic in Mongolia. 

Busisan ambition in that country is an old story. In 
1911 the Czar, taking advantage of the Chinese revolution 
established a suzerainty over Mongolia. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, so far from renouncing this Czarist policy, has tighten- 
ed its hold upon that territory. Under the aegis of clearing 
the country of “White” forces, the Soviet Government in 
1921 sent an army into Urga, the Capital of Mongolia, and 
for four years refused to withdraw it, in defiance of repeated 
Chinese protests. By 1926, when the Soviets at last removed 
the Red army from Mongolia, the Mongolian army had al- 
ready been drilled and officered by the Reds, and had been 
provided with “Red” arms and munitions. There had been 
established an autonomous Mongolian Government which no 
longer recognized China’s a^thority, which sent its diploma- 
tic ” representatives to Moscow. A Mongolian national bank 
had been organized under “ Red ” management, giving the 
Soviets a financial control over the country. The “ Constitu- 
tion ” drawn by the “ Reds ” proclaims Mongolia “ to be a 
republic of independent people, its entire administrative 
power -belonging to the working people of the country.** 
Article 13 of the Constitution boldly declares : 

In view of the efforts being made by the working people of various 
iSountries in the world for the destruction of capitalism and realizatioq qf 
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commanism, the Mongolian Republic of the working people shall exert 
its utmost to cooperate with them for the promotion of the fundamental 
^object common to small nations diplomatically tyrannized, and to revolu- 
tionary working people throughout the world. 

The Soviets, to set up a “republic’’ of workers in a coun- 
try s^ill in the pastoral or nomadic stage, must indeed be 
extraordinary humorists. But the humorous scheme has 
serious aspects. Great Britain views with apprehension the 
growing sovietization of Mongolia, for that spells a menace 
directly to the British position in Tibet and indirectly to 
British rule in India. The British expedition to Tibet under 
Colonel Younghusband in 1912, and the various British 
enterprises that followed, were undertaken to counteract 
Czarist encroachment upon Mongolia in 1911. England is 
just as fearful of “Red” control as it was of “White” suze- 
rainty over the land of the “Living Buddha.’’ 

A Threat to Japan. 

The consolidation of the Soviet position in Mongolia is 
bound to strengthen the Russian hold upon North Manchuria 
— a fact of which Japan cannot help but take cognizance, 
for North Manchuria is a step to Korea. It is, therefore, only 
natural that Japan should welcome the establishment of a 
buffer such as is provided by the Chang Tso-1 in regime at 
Mukden. And yet Japan, having ohtered into diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia, has been unable to extend to 
Chang Tso-lin such material aid as has b^en coveted by him. 
She is afraid, moreover, that such assistance, if given, might 
be used by Chang against his political enemies, as well as 
against the Soviets. The Manchurian war lord, impatient with 
Japan’s lukewarm attitude, is reported to have approached 
England for help. He knows that England dislikes his 
rival, Eeng Yu-hsiang, the “ Christian General,” for his 
anti-British activities. Whether England has been coaxed 
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to lend ear to Chang’s appeals is not known. It is 
possible that rumours of deals consummated by Chang with 
Great Britain are only part of propaganda spread by 
Chang Tso-lin himself for the purpose of stirring Japan. 
Due to the fact that 170,000 Japanese live under his juris- 
diction, and that they have established enormous economi^; 
enterprises in his territory, the Manchurian General is in a 
peculiarly advantageous position in dealing with Japan and 
he has not hesitated to capitalize this position to advance bis 
own interests. Obviously Japan is in an embarrassing and 
delicate position. To help General Chang against Russia or 
against his political enemies would be impossible ; yet to anta* 
gonize him would be to hamper, not to say jeopardize, Japa< 
nese enterprises in South Manchuria. It is a difficult role 
which Japan is required to play in Manchuria — to be friendly 
with Chang Tso-lin, yet to deny him the assistance he asks, 
and asks persistently. 


Text of the Peking-Moacow Agreement Belative to the 
Eastern Chinese Railway signed May 31, 1924. 

The Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
mutually recognizing that, inasmuch as the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
built with capital furnished by the Russian Government and constructed 
entirely within Chinese territory, the said railway is a purely commercial 
enterprise, and that, excepting for matters appertaining to its own 
business operations, all other matters which affect the rights of the 
Chinese National and Local Governments shall be administered by the 
Chinese authorities, have agreed to conclude an agreement for the pro- 
visional management of the railway with a view to carrying on jointly the 
management of the said railway until its final settlement at the conference 
as provided in Article II of the Agreement on General Principles for the 
settlement of the questions between the Republic of China and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 1924, and have to that end 
named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say ; 

His Excellency the President of the Republc of China : Vi Kynin 
Wellington Koo; 
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The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics : Lev 
Mikailovitch Earakban ; 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 

I — The Railway shall establish, for discussion and decision of 
all matters relative to the Chinese Eastern Railway, a Board of Directors 
to be composed of ten persons, of whom five shall be appointed by the 
Government of the Republic of China and five by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Government of the- Republic of China shall appoint one of the 
Chinese Directors as President of the Board of Directors, who shall also be 
the Director-General. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
appoint one of the Russian Directors as Vice President of the Board of 
Directors, who shall also be the Assistant Director-General. 

Seven persons shall constitute a quorum, and all decisions of the 
Board of Directors shall have the consent of not less than six persons 
before they can be carried out. 

The Director-General and Assistant Director-General shall jointly 
manage the affairs of the Board of Directors and they shall both sign all 
the documents of the Board. 

In the absence of either the Director-General or the Assistant Director- 
General, their respective Governments may appoint another Director to 
officiate as the Director-General or the assistant Director-General (in 
the case of the Director-General, by one of the Chinese Directors, 
and in that of the Assistant Director-General, by one of the Russian 
Directors.) 

Art, II — The Railway shall establish a Board of Auditors to be 
composed of five persons, namely, two Chinese Auditors, who shall be 
appointed by the Government of the Republic of China and three Russian 
Auditors who shall be appointed by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Chairman of the Board of Auditors shall be elected from among 
the Chinese Auditors. 

Art, III — The Railway shall have a Manager, who shall be a 
national of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and two Assistant 
managers, one to be a national of the Republic of China and the other to 
be a national of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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The said officers shall be appointed by the Board of Directors and 
such appointments shall be confirmed by their respective Governments. 

The rights and duties of the Manager and the Assistant Managers 
shall be defined by the Board of Directors. 

Art, IV — The Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of the various departments 
of the Railway shall be appointed by the Board of Directors. 

If the Chief of Department is a national of the Republic of China, 
the Assistant Chief of Department shall be a national of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Assistant Chief of Department shall be a 
national of the Republic of China. 

Art, V — The employment of persons ^ in the various departments of 
the Railway shall be in accordance with the principle of equal representa- 
tion between the nationals of the Republic of China and those of the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Art, VI — With the exception of the estimates and budget, as pro- 
vided in Article VII of the present agreement, all other matters on which 
the Board of Directors cannot reach an agreement shall be referred for 
settlement to the Governments of the contracting parties. 

Art, VII — The Board of Directors shall present the estimates and 
budget of the Railway to a joint meeting of the Board of Directors £»nd 
the Board of Auditors for consideration and approval. 

Art, VIII — All the net profits of the Railway shall be held by the 
Board of Directors and shall not be used pending a final settlement of the 
question of the present railway. 

Art, IX — The Board o f Directors shall revise as soon as possible 
the statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, approved on Dec. 4, 
1896, by the Czarist Government in accordance with the present agree- 
ment and the Agreement on^ General Principles for the settlement of the 
questions between the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of May 31, 1924, and in any ease, not later than six months 
from the date of the constitution of the Board of Directors, fending their 
revision, the aforesaid statutes, in so far as they do not conflict with the 
present Agreement on General Principles for the settlement of the questions 
between the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and do not prejudice the rights of sovereignty of the Republic of China, 
shall continue to be observed. 

Art, X — The present agreement shall cease to have effect as soon as 
the question of the Chinese Eastern Railway is finally settled at the con- 
ference as provided in Article II of the Agreement on General Principles 
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for the settlement of the question between the Republic of China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 1924. 

Art, XI — The present agreement shall come into effect from the 
date of the signature. 


Text of the Agreement between the Soviet Government and the 
Mukden {Chang Tso^Lin) Government^ signed Sept, 23 y 1924. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Oevernment of the Autonomous Three Eastern Provinces of the Republic 
of China, desiring to promote the friendly relation and regulate the 
questions affecting the interests of both parties, have agreed to conclude 
an agreement between the two parties, and to that end named as pleni- 
potentiaries, that is to say : 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; 

The Government of the Autonomous Three Eastern Provinces of the 
Republic of China : 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. — The Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties agree to settle the 
question of the Chinese Eastern Railway as hereinafter provided : 

(1) The Governments of the two Contmcting Parties declare that 
the Chinese Eastern Railway is a purely commercial enterprise. 

The Government of the Contracting Parties declare that with the 
exception of matters pertaining to the business operations which are 
under the direct control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, all other matters 
affecting the rights of the National and the Local Governments of the 
Republic of China, such as judicial matters, matters relating to civil 
administration, military administration, police, municipal government, 
taxation and landed property (with the exception of lands required by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway itself) shall be administered by the Chinese 
Authorities. 

(2) The time-limit as provided in Article XII of the Contract of 
Aug. 2 for the construction and Operation of the Chinese Eastern liailway 
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of Sept. 8^ 1896, shall be reduced from eighty to sixty years, at the 
expiration of which the Government of China shall enter gratis into 
possession of the said Railway and its appurtenant properties. 

Upon the consent of both Contracting Parties, the question of a further 
reduction of the said time-limit (that is, sixty years) may be discussed. 

From the date of signing the present agreement, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics agrees that China has the right to redeem the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. At the time of redemption, the two Contracting 
Parties shall deteimine what the Chinese Eastern Railway had actually 
cost, and it shall be redeemed by China with Chinese capital at a 
fair price. • 

(3) The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
agrees to a Commission to be organized by the two Contracting Parties 
to settle the question of the obligations of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company in accordance with Section IV of Article IX of the Agreement 
on General Principles for the settlement of the questions between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of China signed on 
May 31, 1924, at Peking. 

(4) The Government of the two Contracting Parties mutually agree 
that the future of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall be determined by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and China to the exclusion of any 
third party or parties. 

(6) The Contract for the Construction and Operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway of Aug. 27, Sept. 8, 1896, shall be completely revised, 
in accordance with the terms specified in this agreement, by a Commission 
of the two Contracting Parties in four months from the date of signing the 
present agreement. Pending the revision, the rights of the two Govern- 
ments arising out of this eontraet,^which do not prejudice China's rights 
of sovereignty, shall be maintained. 

[Sections 6 to 1 5 of this article are in substance the same as Articles 
I to X of the Peking- Moscow treaty printed above.] 


ARTICLE II.— Navigation. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties agree to settle, on 
the basis of equality, reciprocity and the respect of each ether's sovereignty, 
the question relating to the navigation of all kinds of their vessels on 
those parts of the rivers, lakes and other bodies of water, which are common 
to their respective borders, the details of this question to be regulated in a 
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Commission of two Contracting Parties within two months from the 
date of signing the present Agreement. 

In view of the extensive freight and passenger interests of the Union 
of Soviet S ocialist Bepublies on the Uiver Sungari up to and including 
Harbin, and the extensive freight and passenger interests of China on the 
lower Amur River into the sea, both Contracting Parties agree, on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity, to take up the questions of securing tlie 
said interests in the said Commission. 


ARTICLE III. — Boundaries. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties agree to redemarcate 
their boundaries through a Commission to be organized by both Parties, 
and, pending such redemareation, to maintain the present boundaries. 


ARTICLE IV. — Tariff and Trade Agreement. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties agree to draw up a 
Customs Tariff and conclude a Commercial Treaty in a commission to be 
organized by the said Parties on the basis of equality and reciprocity. 


ARTICLE V. — Propaganda. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties mutually pledge 
themselves not to permit within their respective territories the existence 
and/or acti vities of any organizations or groups whose aim is to struggle 
by acts of violence against the Government of either Contracting Party. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties further pledge them- 
selves not to engage in propaganda directed against the political and social 
systems of either Contracting Party. 


A^RTICLE VI. — Commissions. 

The Commissions as provided in the Articles of this Agreement shall 
commence their work within one month from the date of signing this 
Agreement, and shall complete *their work as soon as possible and not 
later than six months. This does not apply to those Commissions 
whose time-limits have been specified in the respective Articles of this 
Agreement. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

The present Agreement shall come into effect from the date of 
signature. 

In witness whereof, the respectire Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Agreement in duplicate in the Russian, Chinese and English 
languages, and have affixed thereto their seals. 

In case of dispute, the English text shall be accepted as the standard. 

Done at the City of Mukden this — Day of — One Thousand Nine 
hundred and Twenty-four, which is the 

— Day of the Month of — the Thirteenth year of the Republic of Chiea. 

K. K. Kawakami 
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EX LIBRIS : AMERICA 

I 

There are two prime considerations in writing, style and the quality 
of language used, and content of thought. In some instances, the latter 
may be so great as to rise above the former, subject matter having the pre- 
dominant efEect upon the brain. Words and sentences when well formed, 
on the other hand, prove to be delightful. It is when the two—— language 
and content — are harmonious, that we find charming literature. 

If one were to approach the field of writing without previous prepara- 
tion what would be his estimate of the books he meets on every hand ? 
If one could survey the field without bias to what would he atribute the 
worthwhileness of one bot)k, and the insipancy of another ? It is said that 
W8 judge matters by three means, one the authority of the past, another 
by logic, and a third by experience. 

Is it possible, or even imaginable that we might strip a person of 
his knowledge of the past ? Could a human being regard himself as a 
lone figure upon a desert whose sands are the many books extant to-day, 
and attempt to judge books by their inherent values alone ? 

This question is equivalent to another— has literature distinctive 
characteristics which are pertinent to it exclusively and not to 
individual taste ? Do good books have qualities that are recognizable 
through comprehension and not because the consensus of opinion 
(authority of the past) gives them such qualities ? 

An average individual when asked why a book is good, or why it is 
considered classic literature, will become confused. He will tell you in 
an offhand manner, that the Republic of Plato is — to be sure ! — an excellent 
study of Government ; he will tell you Anna Karenina is a great novel, because 
Tolstoi was a great novelist ; he will tell you — what will he not tell you ? 
But ask him to imagine himself divorced of his knowledge of the opinion 
of others, and he will be stupefied. 

There are many reasons why books live and why certain books pass 
into oblivion. One authority ^ has written : Literature might be defined 
as the verbal artistic expression of the experiences of humanity.’’ (The third 
means of judgment as stated above). ^^In it, therefore, are to be found reflec- 
tions of life, life of the individual, of the group, of the family, of friends, 

^ Mildred Connelly, Detroit Teaohor*s College, U. S. 4* 
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of towns, o£ oities, of nations— -even life international. The life of tho 
individual is so complex that, unless he be a Robinson Crusoe, his life 
must be colored by the experiences of others. Thus do we find in literature, 
reflections of social, political, religious, economic and the purely 
intellectual aspects of the day in which the author lives or the period he 
ehooses to depict in his book. These various movements in the lives of 
individuals, groups, or nations, are composed not alone of the deeds of 
men... they embrace his aspirations, his hopes, his dreams, his emotions— 
happy or unhappy — and all, in fact, that he thinks, feels and does, and 
thus do we find literature appealing to experience.” 

Such a novelist of social experience was Dickens. Another is 
Dostoievsky, another Tolstoi. 

Many books are judged from combined standpoints, for instance from 
the joint point of view of logic and experience. For instance The Prince 
of Machiavelli, or Bryce’s The Roly Roman Empire, These are history 
true, but history is only the written record of vast social movements. 

Lafcadio Hearn, eminent student of literature that he was, claims 
that style is not achieved. That it is part of the subject matter, and 
that it is so closely related with it that it may not be separated. The two 
are one and may not be considered apart. There could not be style without 
subject matter, and there could not be subject matter in writing which 
would not style ” — individualistic quality and form, 

But there is a quality of style which would seem to be above subject 
matter, dropping over it as a cloak, and that is beauty, Carcaseonnt 
by Lord Dunsany, is symbolical. It is historical. It does not appeal 
to logic, but it is beautiful. It is so beautiful that one is stunned by 
the sheer beauty of its language. Again, in PoUarnees^ Beholder of 
Ocean (Dunsany, also), one cares not for authority of the past or for 
logic or experience, but oolely for beauty : and the appeal to 
imagination : 

^^And when the light of some little distant city makes a slight flush 
upon the edge of the sky, and the happy golden windows of the home- 
steads share gleaming into the dark, then the old and holy figure of 
Romance, cloaked even to the face, comes down out of the hilly 
woodlands and bids dark shadows to rise and dance, and sends the forest 
creatures forth to prowl and lights in a moment in her bower of grass 
the little glow-worm’s lamp, and brings a hush down over the grey land.” 

Strictly, the appeal of such a passage is to experience, because beauty 
unrelated to personal experience would seem scarcely possible. 
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But the question of beauty brings one to a different triple group of 
qualities evident in literature. The first group concerned itself with the 
means of judgment ; the second the substance on which it is based. 
Search as the author may, there seems to be little else outside the 
group of universality, truth and beauty which will enable a book to live. 
Even these are interrelated. Truth expressed in books may be universally 
recognized, or it may have only sectional avowal. Universality pertains to 
experience; and while fiction isn’t truth it finds its appeal and meets 
its criterion in universality. 

These questions are very interesting. They lead to unplumbed depths 
if one can separate himself sufficiently from what others have said about 
books to enjoy them for one^s self. Columbus journeying to America had 
no greater surprise in store for him than he who picks up a book purely 
for the purpose of reading it and trying to find why it is considered 
*'great.” With these points in mind, let us turn to a new book on the 
American horizon, let us look at it in its essentials. 

Dr. Transit 

The author of Lr. Transit ^ is known as I. S. It is a novel that 
affected the writer of this article supremely, but which left a host 
of people cold... in fact affected so many people so adversely that It 
requires some little courage to step forth with this word of public 
approval. 

The jacket of the book, gay in coloring, bears the following 
inscription : 

" No age has been altogether without a mythology. This novel is 
perhaps the first effort to fix the myth* of our time. In the very field 
which we have been accustomed to regard as safest from mythology**— 
science — the author finds the contemporary myth, Dr. Transity wonder- 
working sci/sntist, in a strange bouse that is half laboratory and half 
hermit’s cell, a mythological figure of the same order as Daedalus, the firit 

Greek scientist, builder of the labyrinth of Crete The story deals 

with the sexual transformation of a young married couple, the man becoming 
a woman, the woman a man. The new woman is transformed into man 
again, lind the remainder of the story deals with the latter’s effort to 
carry on the work of Dr. Transit when he deserts it, lured by woman to 
his death.” 


Dr. Transit, 1. S., Boni and Lireright, § Inc. New York, 2.00, 
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It is a story that is extraordinary and startling, but a story that is 
superb in the mastership of its setting, and that setting is language and 
thought. 

The situation so delicately portrayed in the opening chapter moves 
on to an inevitable climax, logically and conclusively, gathering momentum. 
One cannot pub the book down once the reading is begun. There are 
descriptions of plain objects, of elaborate objects, of simple situations, of 
the complex, there are descriptions — yes, but the delicacy of the book is in 
the feel of places, not in their reality. One comes again and again against 
the presence of a great eity, referred to so many times concretely, but on 
inspection realizes that the city is not there, that its houses and towets have 
been erected but have no material existence — they are fluidic — the streets of 
the eity run on unpaved to country fields. The eity is imagined but one 
does not know it until one stops to think. 

Dr. Transit’s domicile-strange edifice that it is — is much more real 
than the metropolis in which it is stationed. At it, one looks in horror, 
and with terror regards the bizarre mechanical devices with which it is 
equipped. 

The book — Dr, Transit — abounds in unforgettable phraseology, one 
example of which comes to mind now. John and Mary are tired. They 
are wending their weary way through the city streets on a journey home- 
ward bound. The author does not tell us they walked. He does not tell 
they moved slowly or with fatigue. He gives us no motion at all save the 
feeling pf a couple slowly starting forth until he comes to the part where 
they catapulted like spent elastics homeward.” 

Br, Transit^ as we shall see later, is garmented with beauty. If it 
has no other claim to recognition — not truth, not experience, not universali- 
ty — it has that. It happens that the name of (the author) is known. 

One man writing of him said, I S is one of the best poets 

in America. He is not getting the attention he deserves. One of his 
poems, Orientale, printed in Rhythmus^ is, in my opinion, onetof the most 
beautiful pieces of writing it has ever been my good luck to read. It has 
never ceased haunting me. Exquisitely romantic ! ” I, S,, poet and roman- 
ticist, has carried his poetry — his poetic feeling — into prose. 

It is anomalous that poetic feeling and realism are contained in the 
same book, yet Br, Transit is archly realistic. For many years there has 
bean a growing realistic tendency in American literature. 

Deviating from the immediate subject of J9r. Transit^ let us look for 
^ moment at this realistic trend. Many authors associate realism with the 
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intimate life of the individual. Their pens are made offensive to the 
discreet and prudent reader, because of the shocking details they choose 
to bring forth. They wash soiled linens in public, and the result is called 
“ realism ” and is supposed to be a picture of the reality of life. They 
go to so great an extreme, indeed, that the decent acts of life are not 
** life ; they are mutations. T^at which is spoken of in the open, those 
movements of humanity which are public, are not “ life/^ they are acts 
undertaken for the approval of the multitude. 

Authors of such books as these have gone an untrammelled way, 
reaching successive pinnacles, descending again to a slough of writing the 
resujts of which cannot even be called literature, until mounting one upon 
the other we come to Or. TransO^ where again we have a pinnacle. 

All this is true. There is no question of it. Dr. Transit is a part of 
just such a realistic movement, but it is here one comes to a difficulty. 
Many reviewers of this book have called it lascivious, many professional 
critics have spurned it as too much slime to be worthy of notice. Not 
only that, in some cases an 1 in the cases of many of the book’s readers 
the epithets concerning tlie book are meant to concern the author as well. 
There are — and must be — beyond peradveniure of doubt — readers who have 
closed the covers of the book before they have reached the end. In their 
revolt against what they (stupidly) call sensual, a feeling look of horror is 
plain within their eyes. 

But 

And here is the point. Dr. Transit is more than realistic. It achieves 
that which many of the honest seekers of realism have sought through many 
novels. It is sensual, but it carries over its sensuality an abundant 
spirituality, so much so that one is reminded of the fact that usually the 
sensually minded will find sensuality wherever they look, and that the 
spiritually inclined will find spirituality where it is least expected. 

Whatever the gauntlet thrown down by this challenge, Dr. Transit 
is spiritual. 

Many of the passages are mental stimuli, of the deepest profundity. 
Many of them are shocking, terrifying, gripping, animating — but all are 
thought-producing, if one wishes to think. There is one passage which 
lingers in memory as more striking, perhaps, than others. It is this : 

“ I have dreamt of changing myself into a tree, letting myself fall as 
a redwood seed and grow deep and high, living thousands of lives, building 
them around my pith, warming myself with leaves and far snow, and 
housing birds, serpents, fungus and races of insects. It seemed to me 
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tbftt rooted thus, oblivious of time, tbe site of cities and strange gat^lens, 
epored in me, of the numberless creatures of the earth, 1 wonlJ somehow 
know the. secret of life. 1 thought that this was perhaps the reason for a 
taree’s immobilitf that containing the secret of life it does not need con- 
eciousness. 

I have dreamt of becoming frogs, the change from pisonli to 
tadpoles and then to frogs seemeJ to me one of tbe most fascinating of >11 
careers ; still more the butterfly, hatched out a worm with destroying 
appetite, growing so fast that it gave back no excrement until 
it was ready for its second incubation.” 

Who— *with any imagination and poetic response '—could nob be stiared 
by such a passage ? 

Henry Tnurston Peck, an American scholar who did a prodigious 
amount of work in the American literary world, wrote in an essay, the 
Evolution of a Mystic.^ 

What is the psychological factor of the mysterious connection that 
exists between religious desire in man and the desire that is sensuous and 
even sensual ? That there is some such relation it is impossible to doubt 
when we look into the records alike of literature and life.” 

These words might well have been written with Dr, Transit in mind. 
To' include a discussion of the personality of an author in a discussion of 
his book, may savour of the argument ad kaminem, but in this case it would 
not jseem inappropriate. 

It is erroneous to assume that because a man describes in the quest of 
another man the search for sexual satisfaction he is sensuous or 
even sensual, as Mr. Peck put it. It is as absurd as to say that a man 
who writes of ugliness is himself ugly, or that he is a worshipper of the 
{grotesque and hideous. 

One American — a surgeon — who read Dr. Transit mA discussed its 
theme — (a woman’s change to man, and a man’s alteration to woman)— 
said, It is absurd to think of woman wishing to be a man dr a tnati 
wishing to be a woman. The author is concerned with an absurd subject.” 

The doctor, we believe, is wrong. We do not believe he has lived in, 
let us say, the Bohemian section of New York, where such questidUS 
are dkcossed, or even among young people whose minds are dpening forth 
to tbe question : why are we 7 He had not come across in bis experience 
wofueii like Mary, who have been thrust into economic and political worlds 


The Personal 'Equation, Henry Thurston PecJc, Harper and Bros., New York, 1893. 
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to carry on an economic and political combat with a concomitant com- 
pulaion q{ motberbood» who dared to question the justice of such biologic 
reaponeibility. Yet the question asked in Dr. Tramit is very much the 
same question asked by Ibsen in his dramas, the phase in this instance 
being bnt biologic where in the other it was social. Notwithstanding the 
surgeon and bis dictum regarding the absurdity of I. S.’s themoi the 
problem in this book is a vital one and one that is discussed by those 
whose intellects are awakened, to such a discussion. 

Because it is a problem that is discussed, it is one possessing troth 
(actuality) and Dr. Transit is therefore the possessor of a second of the 
quii|||ies which make books live. The point on which it may fall down-**- 
and godoubtedly it will except for the very few — will be universality. 
Its appeal is too limited. Too few are concerned with the justice or iu* 
justioe of biology toward women, or the concerns of a man who would 
reform the world and give it a superman. Too few are spiritually minded 
enough to see symbology where others see sensuousness. 

Is there not a riddle in the relationship between men and women that 
is as profound as any problem that has rver presented itself to tbc 
mind of man? I. S. has felt this, and has dared to put the 
problem before us in a book, for it is not alone with woman’s 
relationship to economics or man’s relationship to communal welfare that 
the book deals with man’s and woman’s relationship to each other, 
X« S. has delved in realism, but he has tinged his realism with metaphysics. 
There would seem to be a point where sensuality, indeed, topples over into 
spirituAUty ; there is something in this worth thinking about, fonsumma* 
tion because not an end in itself to be achieved, but an ever-continuing 
summation. It was something of this sort that Henry Thurston Peck 
memt when he wrote of the connection — the very close connection, and the 
writer believes it is much closer than many of us realize between the 
religious and the sensuous desires of humankind. 

At the end of Dr. Transit^ we find Jeremiah (who in the beginning 
was John, who was changed to a woman and then back again to mao) at 
the tbrasbpld of the house of an old man. This incident is but one of a 
chain in the book, all of which are symbolic. It will serve to indicate the 
others. The old man is a roue and a despicable type. This old individual 
has in his bouse a bevy of young unmarried women. These women wait 
upon him with implicit obedience, and at his request wait upon the 
As they serve Jeremiah, they look upon him 
Iqugingly, his flesh is made the object of their desire, they are hungry for 
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the joyous, healthful natural experiences of youth — and youth is represent- 
ed here by Jeremiah. They have been inaprisoned within age-old restric- 
tions and cruel inhibitions ; they are the attaches of a roue — who is society. 

Jeremiah is attracted by their looks. They arouse him from his 
lethargy. Burningly within him comes a desire to free them from the old 
man’s rapaciousness and greed, and he finds that the old man is willing to 
part with them providing he may retain in them his right of sovereign 

possession in other words he is willing to sell them. Jeremiah agrees 

to the bargain, and the women are freed. 

Jeremiah is a liberator. Jeiemiah is an apostle of science ! Jeremiah 
opens wide the doors of society to freedom for these women. But there is 
one shortcoming. Jeremiah is scientific. Jeremiah typifies science, ais the 
old man symbolizes society, and Jeremiah — poor man that he is — is unable 
to offer no more to the women save an essential freedom from supersti- 
tious fear. They must find out the rest for themselves. Unfortunately, 
they have been in the house of the old man for a long time. They do not 
know how to take steps alone. They look about helplessly, longingly, 
pitifully. The old man’s right of possession in them remains in their 
inability to stand alone, and Jeremiah although opening the door to 
freedom is unable to lead the maidens past the threshold. He parts from 
them at this point, and they remain behind, groping, staring human beings. 
Science offers release, but not philosophy, 

Jeremiah* goes on to the fulfilment of the quest undertaken by Dr. 
Transit. He has turned many keys in many doors, but at no point does 
he give more than the bare result of scientific achievement. In the biggest 
quest of all he fails. This quest is to die, and at the same time — not to 
die. All search leads to the inevitable end, all science leads to the so-far 
unconquered problem — death. ^Jeremiah, dying, tries to hold the molecules 
of his flesh together through a supreme effort of the will until life should 
again rehabilitate the flesh. He succeeds for many days, but in the end a 
faint odour pervades the room wherein his body lies. He has failed. Decay, 
the only rehahilitator of life there is, steps in. 

Jeremiah, pitifully enough, was unable to teach the women of the old 
man’s domicile how to recover atrophied minds ; he was unable to bring 
into function the attributes they had lost in slavery to society and the wills 

of men and be was too preoccupied to care. This is one of the piteous 

myths of science that the jacket of the book claims is revealed. 

JD/*, Transit is a book as futuristic as the most futuristic painting. It 
is (tiled with suggestion and a profundity of thought that may not be 
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apparent to all. By many it will l)e passed over as negligible. Many who 
read this review may be led to read the book ; of that number the greater 
proportion will probably turn away and say there is nothing in it. But 
there is. There is ! 

The depths of a man^s soul are not always depicted in his face, and so 
a book's depth may not always be caught with act of reading alone. It 

must be felt, dreamed, imagined it must be a part of the reader, a part 

of his experience. 

A word in closing about F. 8., who the writer happens to know 
personglly. 

He is young, sh}’’, hojieful, eager. He is trembling with life, and he 
is filled with sympathy toward the sufferings of human beings. He is 
searching for artistic and spiritual expression, and he is doing it in an 
environment that is marked with terrific economic struggle, as much a 
prisoner to society's demands as the beautiful women in the aged man's 
household. 


Viola Irene Cooper 
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GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS IN NATURE 

Evolution, as a logical process, appeals to the innate 
sense of order in man. Tet the theory contains pitfalls for 
the unwary if unduly limited to the material side of nature. 
For example, how is one to reconcile the fact that markedly 
human traits appear in mammals far removed from the 
Primates ? As a general rule, domesticated dogs and cats 
display more conspicuous qualities of courage, fidelity and 
devotion towards their owners than do monkeys. The higher 
human attributes, unselfishness and intelligence, are becom- 
ing increasingly common amongst all kinds of domesticated 
animals — a question that deserves wider consideration, for it 
opens up new avenues of thought. 

Anatomists agree that swift evolutionary progress is 
only possible to animals possessing a pre-frontal association 
area, that is, a “ Neopallial Kinaesthetical area ” in the brain. 
Once this stage has been achieved, definite mental pictures 
result. Memory of past actions will accompany the ability 
to plan ahead and foresee the next step. Conscience makes 
its voice heard. Such an animal is able to respond to all 
the vibrations of the concrete mind and an increased range 
of emotions come within its reach. It is well able to cope 
with the mental and emotional opportunities for advancement 
provided by association with man. Lovers of animals alone 
realise how closely their characters can approximate to those 
of Momo sapiens. 

Professor P. Wood Jones deals with evolution of the 
brain in very interesting fashion in Arboreal Man. He 
writes : — 

“We may assume that, on the whole, it was the development of the 
aorpttt callotum and all its associated structures that gave the Eutherian 

brain its psychical as well as its anatomical distinction a true corpus 

callosum— the great cross-connecting bond of the two Neopallial areas— is 
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t>fae oatatanding feature of tbe Eutherian brain, and is the index of its 
NeopaUia] perfection. Without Neopallial possibilities, educational ad> 
vantages and physical perfections come in vain to the animal...*^ 

He proceeds to remark that 

“ Specialization of the cerebral architecture cannot proceed in the 
absence of, yet cannot create, physical specializations in evolutions... The 
earliest eutherian mammal possessed the cerebral condition which made 
it possible for it to take full advantage of the physical advance.” 

So much for anatomy. 

The Harwin-Wallace theory of Natural Selection involves 
an elimination of the less fit variations and a preservation 
of the more fit ones by the struggle for existence. But un- 
diluted Natural Selection affords an inadequate explanation 
for several problems. 

How can one account for the divergence shown in the 
acquirement of human traits in cats and dogs — animals 
which are nof qualifying for the privilege of inheriting the 
human form ? It is only reasonable to look for an inner 
law of growth. One can only supplement the rigidity of the 
scientific concept of the descent of man by admitting its 
essential complement : the unfolding of consciousness on the 
life-side, underlying and influencing the evolution of form. 
The derivation of the word “ nature,” from the Latin Natura 
(becoming, from riasd, to be born) is of two-fold significance. 
May we not postulate a hidden basip cause with an evolution 
of its own on the inner side, and of which Natural Selection 
is an adaptive expression ? 

The igroup-soul theory seems to provide a main-spring 
for the whole evolutionary process. There are many factors 
of a quasi-psychological kind which lend support to this 
hypothesis, and are more or less inexplicable without it. 
Science has not yet been able to provide a satisfactory expla- 
nation of phenomena connected with the migration of birds, 
of “instinct ” in general — the latter often being somewhat 
overstrained and made to cover a multitude of mysteries. 
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An acute observer like Seton Thompson in “ Wild Animals 
I have known,*’ remarks that they are “ guided by a know- 
ledge that is beyond us ” — the sort of instinctual knowledge 
which causes the migrating flocks of birds to assemble and 
to fly in a straight line by night, returning after an interval 
of many months to the locality whence they started. The 
group-soul of the lemming appears to be a laggard in evolu- 
tion, and doomed to extinction in consequence. It looks as 
if it would never learn to adapt itself to the knowledge that 
dry land which existed many thousands of years agtf has 
disappeared. The geographical lesson once having been well 
assimilated by the ancestral memory, cannot be easily un- 
learnt or instinct altered, although thousands perish in mid- 
ocean. 

We have to take into account another class of phenomena 
corresponding to tlie state of “ crowd-consciousness.” Its 
manifestations are seen in the stampeding of herds, etc., and 
are also associated with the conundrums offered by ' bee and 
ant communities. E. A. Barton cites instances in connection 
with fish in last October’s Salmon and Trout Magazine. To 
alarm a single chubb in a shoal is to cause the instantaneous 
disappearance of the whole shoal. The organization of 
dinner time illustrates this sort of consciousness in some fishes, 
including perch. On certain days all begin to feed together 
as by a common impulse and cease as suddenly at a given 
moment. Similar activity is also seen at work in schools of 
porpoises ploughing their way through the sea in a long 
straight line, while rising out of the water and falling back 
into it in perfect rhythm, like the beat of a pulse ; a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. ‘ 

Dr. Barton labels these forms of collective activity “ mass 
control ' — rather an evasive term, because it does not specify 
the point of origin of the control ; ‘ group-soul ’ or * group- 
consciousness ’ seems therefore preferable for common use. 

Incidentally, a fish possesses a brain w'hich is too small for 
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its bony encasement. Eomanes compares their emotional 
capacity to that of an ant or a four-month old infant. At 
this low level of development, the ensouling consciousness 
of shoals, etc., would include enormous numbers of life- 
entities ; the numbers would diminish by differentiation into 
sub-divisions representing species and genera. Of course, 
mass-consciousness must be regarded as a persistent principle, 
co-operating with the external law. 

When considering the foregoing instinctual phenomena, 
one* needs to hold the mental attitude advocated by Huxley 
in those well-known words of his : “ Sit down before a fact 
as a little child, be prepared to give up every pre-conceived 
notion, and follow humbly w^herever and to whatsoever 
abysses Nature may lead.” For a start it may be worth while 
to see where Plato leads, by following up certain clues to this 
subject given in the Thnaeus. He hints that the imperishable 
seeds or germs of imperishable ” Ideas ” in the universal mind 
of spirit were apportioned to lesser beings, apparently of the 
angelic order, whose destiny it was to preside over races of 
living creatures. It was their task to cause these to be 
embodied in external forms, which were thus vivified from 
within, the “ genius ” of the race presiding over the structures 
under its control — verb. sap. 

Edward Carpenter, commenting upon these ideas in his 
Art of Creation (p. 129) writes as follows : 

" In the language of modern Science, tising the term “ Heredity ” to 
cover much the same ground as “ the genius of the race-god,” we slionld 
say that while the ideas (say of melody and of flight in the case of birds) 
are the vivifying impulses of any class of creatures, the particular forms 
(as of songs and of wings) are a matter of slowly growing heredity and 
the tradition of the race.” 

And again — 

“ These external forms built up in any race for the manifestation or 
expression of Ideas are riveted and emphasized by Heredity (or by' the 
hammering of the race-god through the centuries). I6id. 
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There is nothing inherently improbable in the existence 
of some such living, racial reservoir of life*force, ensouling 
great or small aggregations of units, and whose adaptations to 
environment bear fruit in reciprocal inner growth. 

The organized groups of microscopic lives functioning in 
the physical body provide an analogy (though one which 
should not l)e stretched too far). Medical students of the 
present day realise that they are studying living anatomy. 
The human organism is actually built up of aggregations of 
cell-communities, living according to rule, and adapting them- 
selves to circumstances. Osteoblasts, for example, build or 
unbuild according to the stresses to which they are subjected. 
The component cells are independent life-entities ; yet their 
collective activity (subdivided according to the needs of 
special organs) is that of sub-conscious mind. 

Samuel Butler quaintly opined that at some future stage 
of super-life consciousness, we may find ourselves in a position 
analogous to that of the myriad cells evolving in our own 
bodies ! 

Logically, one would expect to find directive influence 
of the group -soul order initiated in the mineral kingdom. 
One might even postulate the existence of an overshadowing 
form of causal consciousness during the vast primal period 
which preceded the hardening of the earth’s crust a thousand 
million years ago. 

The inner urge of the mineral law of growth ultimately 
brought about such invaluable adaptations as the Law of 
Definite Proportion (to which there is no exception)'. Built 
up through long aeons by the gradual acquirement of 
qualities like precision and accuracy, ^stability and perma- 
nence in the differentiated group-souls and elements, high 
development was attained in the marvellous geometrical 
figures of crystals. Here we can see an ordered plan 
at work; particular kinds of crystals will invariably be 
formed in certsdn solutions. Edison used to say tiliat it 
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is not impossible that “life-entities” are at work in the 
mineral and plant as well as in the animal world. Sir J. G. 
Bose’s latest discoveries in plant physiology show how 
closely the life -mechanism of plants resembles that of the 
animal. He all but makes plants talk ! 

The sudden appearance in the world of flowering plants 
is a great puzzle in the record of evolution. (It must be 
remembered that we are dealing with vast periods of time.) 
The earlier forms amorgst the Palaeozoic ferns evolved 
slowly ; group-soul differentiation was induced by the 
gradually increasing response in plants to the impacts of rain 
and wind, and to the changes from sunlight to darkness. 
The Cycads, Horse-tails, etc., led the way to the development 
of Angiosperras. Symbiotic co-operation with insects must 
have given much additional impetus to the evolution of life 
and form, until it attained its culmination in our present 
103,000 species of flowering plants. Geologists claim at 
least a hundred million years to account for all these 
changes. 

It seems hut a short step from the new concept of a 
very highly differentiated nervous system in plants into 
the animal kingdom. In fact Sir Jagadis Bose has likened 
the “ heart ” of a plant to the elongated heart of some of 
the lower types of animals : notably to that of the earthworm, 
in which peristaltic action propels the circulating fluid. 
Plant and earth-worm die, each returning to its appropriate 
sub-division within the larger group-soul ; whence they will 
return In due course, each according to its kind. 

The two sides in evolution interact and keep pace with 
one another — interlocked yet separate. The essential point 
to bear in mind, is that the law of growth is initiated on the 
other side of the veil ; hence, its recondite origin precludes 
any dogmatism regarding its nature or inception. An 
analogy drawn from the protozoic cells, and the * immortality * 
accorded them, might incline one to conceive the possibility 
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of a sub-atomic counterpart — or other vibrational medium 
— of a continuous and interpenetrating nature. Thus, 
the descending life-rays would make a persisting link 
between the presiding race-consciousness and the genera- 
tions under its sway, through some kind of germinal 
continuity. 

Let us now postulate that the evolving group-life con- 
sciousness retains all the capacities eng(mdered by experiences 
in the mineral and vegetable kingdom and has become fit, to 
express these hidden powers more fully. 'I’he more complex 
forms and greater range of activity in the animal kingom will 
afford opportunities for further specialization. Differentiation 
proceeds apace through the divisions represented in physical 
form by genera, species, and families. Instinct can be 
given a rational and less obscure explanation : it is the 
innate memory of past physical happenings stored up in the 
group-soul. 

In the case of mammals repeated sub-division through 
specialization is likely to cause smaller and smaller groups to 
appear on physical and super-physical levels, more especially 
in domesticated creatures, sucli as the dog and cat. The latter 
has more convolutions in its brain than any other animal and 
often exhibits almost human traits. It deserves the seat of 
honour at the head of Felidae. It surpasses the King of 
Beasts, because mentality' pey' ae appertains to a higher 
stage than the more primitive characteristics of a wild 
animal. Lion^, by the way, are fond of associating in 
groups. 

The domesticated dpg evidently stands at the head of the 
Canidae. Differentiation, produced by contact with civiliza- 
tion, has converged upon dogs to a degree which makes 
individualization quite possible in the case of the most 
advanced specimens, especially where there is great affec- 
tion for a master (of course, this applies equally to pet 
oats). 
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The line represented by the extinct mammoth gives us 
the highly civilized Indian elephant. The horse is another 
culminating type of an ancient race. Amongst ruminants, 
the domesticated goat may possibly deserve first place, having 
a good deal of intellectual and emotional development Some 
monkeys and all anthropoids are easily stimulated by associa- 
tion with the human race. Sympathetic treatment in favour- 
able environment can hasten their evolution to a point which 
brings individualization appreciably nearer, when the swad- 
dling "bands of the group-soul can be transcended and finally 
cast off. It is man’s privilege and duty to assist their progress 
towards this evolutionary goal by treating animals with 
understanding and kindness. Seen in this light, cruelty 
appears to be a crime against the group-soul, because of the 
retarding influence it must inevitably exert upon it. Protract- 
ed cruelty in the course of centuries tends, not only to arouse, 
but to perpetuate feelings of instinctive fear and distrust of 
man in the descendants of call the ill-treated members of the 
group. It obstructs and hinders their inner growth and 
general advancement and is altogether inexcusable, even 
under the specious cloak of custom ! 

To return to the thought which inspired this inquiry : 
how are we to reconcile the human attributes of our pets — 
especially dogs and cats — with their structural position upon 
the evolutionary ladder? Surely eJI this emotional and 
mental advance cannot be compai’atively wasted ? To admit 
the law of inner growth is to find the evolutionary factor on 
the life-side which will eventually bring about transition (for 
dog and cat, as well as ape) into the appropriate vehicle for 
an individual human soul. Presumably nothing exists in the 
organic kingdoms of nature primarily or solely for men’s use 
but in order to evolve towards that “ far-off divine event 
towards which the whole creation moves.” If admission into 
the human kingdom is a remote possibility for animals, what 
a responsibility is ours ! 

27 
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One of the Persian poets, Jalal>ud-l>in Eumi, epitomises 
the dyolic sweep of evolution thus : 

" I died from the mineral and became a plant ; 

1 died from the plant and re«appeared in an animal ; 

I died from the animal and became a man ; 

Wherefore then should I fear ? 

When did I grow less by dying ? Memavi IV. 

Walt Whitman outlines the scheme in his own way ; 

“ Afar down 1 see the huge first nothing, 

I know I was even there, 

I waited unseen and always, and slept 
Through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt 
From the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugged close — long and long, 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me ” 

Leave* of Grots. 


M. A. Akdbbson 
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SIVNARAYAN ON SOCIAL LIFE 

Society is not wholly unrelated to the State. It is not 
practicable to prevent their confluence. No form of Govern- 
ment can last except with the consent of at least the acquie- 
scence of the people. The form of the state marks the water- 
shed, as it were, between things, political and social. The 
distillation between these two orders is not uniform all over 
the world. Sivnarayan’s teachings on social ethics are, in 
their entirety, strictly applicable to the country of his birth. 
Tho spiritual basis of his teachings, previously sketched, needs 
no re-iteration. The ensuing summary is made from his 
Bengali publication, entitled “Amrita Sagar.” 


Woman. 

The subjection of woman by man is observable, in 
different degrees, all the world over. Equal freedom of the 
sexes is nowhere to be found. Woman suffers to the bene* 
fit of none. For the removal of her suffering none strives. 
Hale pride blinds the male eye. Man labours for his own 
enjoyment in freedom and not for the freedom of man 
and woman. • The truth is undiscernpd that none can achieve-' 
freedom who works not for the freedom of all. The divine de- 
sign is clear to all who desire to see it. Let each use the gifts 
of God to*each to promote the well-being of all and blessing 
will come to all. Obedience to this rule will secure the well- 
being of man and woman alike. Just men, of heroic nature, 
who befriend women in fulfilment of that divine design, are 
truly bedored of God. The disobedient are, and for ever will 
be, punished by God. Of this doubt there is none. Man. 
degrades woman and she overlords him through sexual at- 
tmcfioH. The siare cannot be his master’s superior. The 
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woman degraded degrades him the more through her sexual 
fascination and so the see-saw is \minterruptedly at work. 
The vision is clear to eyes washed clean of fleshly lust. 

If the divine design, expressed in bi-sexual creation, is 
searched for in the light of the foregoing observations those 
who value truth will readily perceive that love of freedom 
alone will set the lover free. Love of freedom lays a constraint 
on the lover to love freedom, in disregard of the personal 
specialty of its exhibition. To be free one must work for the 
freedom of all. To desire freedom for one’s self at thd* cost 
of freedom of any is unjust tyranny against all, including 
one’s self who is condemned to slavery to the desire to tyran- 
nise over others. Such a one’s mind is a slave, devising means 
for the enslavement of another and so are his hands in work- 
ing out the means. What is true of the individual is true 
of the class. 

Confining attention to the country of our birth who can 
deny the unnatural and unnecessary suffering of woman, as 
daughter, wife and widow ? But all lips are closed through 
false pride. The fool alone can think that in his silence all 
eyes are closed. The blind in spirit see woman’s inferiority to 
man in God’s design. Woman, they think, is created for 
man and man for himself. T’heir hearts admit not that each 
is created for the other and that life is for the well-being 
of both. If God is obeyed each will be a blessing to the 
other. 

nidus proclaim by word of mouth that woman represents 
Mahasakti, the totality of God’s powers and attributes, under 
many names such as. Kali, Durga, Saraswati, Lakshmi. They 
represent Him as J ligal-rup, the pair-formed, as Ardhanari- 
swar, the half-vvoman-man Lord. But their profession of 
faith is belied by their act. The truly equal-sighted (sama- 
darai) rejoice and grieve in sympathy with all others. 

Man and woman are equal inheritors of God’s goodness 
and it is the duty of all to preserve this equality in all things, 
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food, dress, property, marriage, sport, amusement and the 
rest. What is blameless in him is blameless in her, what is 
blaraable in her is blarnable in him. The only instrument to 
help individuals to perceive and pursue the path of life, in 
obedience to the divine design, is education and not 
compulsion. Punishment has its own place in the scheme 
of education. 


Marriage. 

% 

Marriage is a human institution of the first magnitude. 
On it depends present and future lives. If any institution 
is to accord with God’s design, expressed in creation, it is 
this. That design is to secure to creatures, by their uncon- 
strained joyous movements, the well-being of all, in the world 
and in Him — in conduct and in faith. Marriage must be so 
ordered as to promote nnd not obstruct that end in any indi- 
vidual. Minds, turned away from God, have begotten a 
multitude of forms of marriage among mankind. Put have 
they or any of them fulfilled the true purpose of marriage ? 
In what form of marriage is married unchastity wholly un- 
known, even if all other ills be unconsidered ? If marriage 
was faithful to the Divine design whence has arisen the spiri- 
tual doctrine that it is the enemy of spiritual life. True 
marriage is a spiritual vision. It is beyond the region of 
man’s approval or disapproval. If is the complete union of 
the soul with God, Ineffable joy is its offspring, alive in 
time and eternity. This apart, how is marriage represented 
in God ? All religions teach God is unsearchable, incompre- 
hensible. Created intelligence. God-ward turned, discerns 
but forms, perceived by the senses or conceived by the mind 
and their opposite, transcending both. What object does any 
sense perceive or the mind conceive as marriage ? In God, the 
incomprehensible, marriage is that union of soul with Him, 
which is itself an incomprehensible entity. Also, it is 
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nothing, a word without meaning — a figment, a lie, as is the 
word “nothing.” The coming together of two individuals, 
conscious of each other’s life in God, is an inward truth and 
true marriage, God-appointed. 

Its purpose is the fulfilment of the Divine design for the 
well-being of creatures. The representation of this true inward 
marriage in external life meets with God’s approval as con- 
cordant with His d esign in creation. External marriage alone, 
by itself, is unchastity, in truth, though blessed by all mankind. 
Let all men pause and reflect on their sufferings, the result 
of attempted rebellion against the Divine design for their 
well-being. Is the endless peace and joy, promised by God 
through the religions of the world, a heartless lie ? Is there 
no Reliever for men? Search for Hirn with collected sobrie- 
ty and He will be found, expressed in His creation and beyOnd 
it. In Him every individual, — every speck of creation — is 
comprehended and yet, He is one, indivisible and independent. 
Ask of Him forgiveness, seek refuge in Him and find never- 
ending, boundless joy. 

Marriage and Celibacy. 

Marriage or celibacy should not proceed from compul- 
sion or for the purpose of self-indulgence. It must originate 
in the impulse for the fulfilment of the need of existence in 
Accordance with God’s design setforth above. All human 
beings are not created for the perpetuation of the race. In 
the design of God all seeds do not germinate. Some make 
food for the living, some fertilise the earth. So are men. 
All human beings are not born for the preservation of the 
continuity of the race. As witness infant mortality, sterile 
marriage and enforced widowhood, believed to be in accord- 
ance with the design of God. Voluntary celibacy, as a 
religious usage, is also held in honour. The married and the 
unmarried are equal before Him. Let each, who sincerely 
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feels the impulse, touched on above, many when and in such 
manner as the other one, with similar impulse, joins in with 
sincere approval. Let no man stand between them. It is 
an offence against the Divine design to persuade or pervert 
anyone to marry who feels the impulse to work out the end 
of individual existence alone, unmarried. All such are ac« 
ceptable to God and have been accepted by Him in all ages 
and everywhere. Blessed are the people who accept the 
true form of marriage ! For them prostitution and illegiti* 
maOy will not exist. 

Married unchastity deserves punishment, irrespective of 
the offender’s sex. So also connubial neglect or iH treatment. 
But marriages are terminable by genuine mutual consent or 
by death of a partner. Successive marriages are not blamable 
in either sex when untainted by treachery or wrong to others. 
And it is so in all other cases of marriage. 


Beligiom Profession of Celibacy . 

It is open to all men, in every condition of life, to fulfil 
the God-appointed purpose of life in the world and beyond 
the world. Faith in Him and promotion of His creatures* 
good are alone necessary. Blind to this truth, the essence of 
all religions, men deck themselves out with external marks of 
various sects, believed to be religious. External marks are 
of no avail. The body is the exte/nal mark, given by God to 
His creature. For each the body is the mark, suited to the 
work, divinely prescribed for him. The body and its organs 
have their appointed work. Every attempt to wrest them 
away from the purpose of their creation is an act of unsuc- 
cessful rebellion against God and a source of suffering. God 
is equal-sightedness itself. There is no preference in Him for 
one external form against another. Every external form is 
acceptable so long as it serves to fulfil the divine purpose of 
creation, the temporal and spiritual well-being of God’s 
creatures. 
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A man has only to open his eyes to see sannyam of high 
repute' for holiness, immersed in the enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of life as landholders, traders and masters of shrines 
and monasteries. Occasions are not rare when they are pun- 
ished by law as robbers and reprobates. In obedience to the 
Divine design it is meant for sovereign and subject to com- 
bine and send them to their respective homes. Let them be 
instructed to understand that each will gain the end of exis- 
tence by taking care of those dependant on him and holding 
the mind steadfast in God. Those, for any reason, unstated 
for such treatment shall be like others, for any cause helpless 
and homeless, taken into institutions where they can be main- 
tained with the proceeds of their labour. The true aannyasi 
is he who works for the maintenance of his family and depen- 
dants and instructs all in the truth. God is his only honour 
and position, he craves for none other. His heart is guileless. 
He brings no suffering on himself or another by any device 
of the world. Looking on all as the representatives of his 
God and his own soul he rejoices and suffers with all. God 
rejoices in him and plants him in endless joy. 

The mighty of the world, with hearts turned away from 
God, are unable, through doubt and fear, to strike down 
the workers of iniquity in the name of God. Opposite is the 
nature of the upright and wise, the beloved of God. Fear- 
lessly they suppress murder* robbery, lechery and other iniqui- 
ties, blasphemously practised in the name of God. Their 
faith is their strength. They never doubt that what hurts 
His creatures is reprobated by God. Strengthened by faith, 
in righteous might they must trample down the enemies of 
mankind or suffer as traitors against God. 

Motherhood and Childhood. 

All male human beings must show gratitude to God for 
iiaving Relieved them of the burden of motherhood by treating 
mothers in child-bed, with kindly care. Such a mother, be 
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her position in the world high or low, is entitled to unstinted 
care as of right. The lying-in room shall not lack in light 
or air, the bed-cloth shall be dry and clean and the atihPS* 
phere fragrant with incense burned and yet free from spioke. 
Care must be taken that she suffers not from excess of hegt 
or cold. Men and women, not working for mutual welir 
being, are guilty of ingratitude to Qod, whence man’s suffeiT 
ings flow. 

Children are helpless representatives of Qod, committeci 
to their parents* care. They are generally to be taught tfl 
fulfil God’s command, concerning well-being and especially 
instructed in good-manners and courtesy. fl.espeot for 
parents and obedience to them shall be so taught that these ^ 
qualities may be turned God-ward with the growth of life. 
JKor the education of children whenever a representation pf 
God is necessary it shal' be the light of eye and of miufl* 
Offerings in fire of things, fragrant and sweet, if properly 
directed, will be a good beginning for social service apd true 
faith in after life. Personal and general cleanliness is afl 
essential element in children’s education. 


Health, Sickness and Death, 

Cleanliness, health and length of life go together. If 
earth, water and air are not deiiled,«if all articles of use and 
the body, within and out, are kept clean, health and long flfa 
will be secured to all. Interior uncleanness of the body is g 
fruitful source of painful, disastrous diseases, shortening flfe. 
It is the real poison. The danger to health from unclean 
surroundings is easily perceived. But the greater danger from 
unoleanness of the body, within and without, from hurtful 
food, air and drink and the wrong use of bodily functions, is 
rarely notioed except by the professional physician. If foot}} 
sieep and natural fuootions are properly regulated health anfl 
life, as gifts of God, will kuow no harm, 
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The belief that death within enclosed space or in the 
open air affects the future of the dead is founded on a pervert- 
ed notion of bondage and liberation. In truth the persistence 
of desire for sense-life is, according to shnstras, true bondage. 
The opposite liberation. The spot where the body dies, be it 
regarded holy or unholy or be it enclosed or unenclosed, is 
unrelated to the future life of the dead man. 

All in health and strength owe it to God to tend the 
dying one with gentle care, to keep him and his surroundings 
clean, to burn incense near him and above all to try to lead 
his mind God-ward. It is a grievous sin to drag the dying one, 
more helpless than a new-born babe. It is brutality and sin 
to disturb the dying by loud lamentation. 

The disposal of the dead is for the benefit of the living 
and not of the departed soul. Putrefaction of the dead body 
is of great harm to the living. The soul is unconcerned 
whether the body is burned or buried in earth or water. The 
light is unconcerned whether the lamp is of gold or mud. 
Let the sight of the dead be a reminder of the inevitable end 
of this life which must bo lived in view of its end. No mourn- 
ing should be observed to the hurt of social service. 


Lower Animals. 

Let all men pause and reflect, irrespective of race and 
religion. How you suffer for want of food in hunger, water 
in thirst, when pierced by even a thorn or worked beyond 
strength. Consider the suffering from fettered hand'and foot 
or imprisonment in a narrow cell. And yet such is the treat- 
ment you accord to inferior animals who are also creatures of 
God. None even dream of their suffering. O Man, thou art 
able to speak. To others thou canst express thy suffering. 
But not so the dumb creature. Its cry none can understand. 
It is knows when the meanest of 

creatures suffers, But men kffl birds an4 bes^sts for 
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mere sport. Many animals, lower in man’s sight, are of 
great service to man. Let all take heed lest by cruel^ to 
dumb creatures they draw down on themselves the just 
sentence of God. 

Animals, placed in forests by the Creator, are free to 
enjoy such life as God has given them. Man imprisons them 
or slaughters them for food. If the intelligence, which 
divides man from beast, is not used for its benefit the separa* 
tioi^ disappears, leaving man a fellow of the beast. 

No animal should be unnecessarily used as food. When 
necessary it should be killed with the infiiction of the least 
possible amount of pain. 

Domestic animals deserve to be cared for well. Let 
these not suffer from hunger, tliirst, overwork or want of 
rest and sleep. Treat them so that man and animal may 
equally benefit. Let no animal suffer from man's mere 
vanity or curiosity and blessing will be on all. 


Flouoer and Fruit. 

In the design of God flowers are a source of joy to the 
beholder by their beauty and of purification to the atmosphere 
by their fragrance. They are to be picked when really 
necessary and not even then without grateful acknowledg- 
ments to God. Ripe fruit is fobd for man and animal, 
to be received with thanks-giving. Unripe fruit is un- 
wholesome generally and incapable of germination. Love 
of God* and His design in creation forbids their wilful 
destruction or misuse of fruit. 


Wealth and Enjoyment. 

Money and commodities have God as their ultimate 
source. As a perpetual reminder of this truth it is right for 
individuals to keep an account with Him. All possessions 
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lA^ooid'bo d&tered on the credit side of the aecount and dil 
oKKlglil^gs, of everjr kind, debited to Him through the actaai 
iMi|^ie«t. Thus are all possessions dedicated to Him. 

All enjoyments, be the mind or the body the instrunien^ 
aM eanotified by the declared conviction that the object and 
itthnilnMit of enjoyment as also the enjoyer exist contingent 
oft iilift being and power of God. Thus is gained the freedom 
of file final end of existence. 


Blame and Braise. 

Life is motion. Something is left and something is 
leached. When the something reached is in the direction of 
#ftU-being it is progress. True progress combines welfare 
efftd well-being. It means the fulfilment of need, not want, 
ill world and in spirit. This is represented in thought and 
speech as blame and praise. Both are useless, when not 
hurtful, to the service of true progress. When rightly 
directed blame is not hatred nor praise pride.. What is called 
good and what is called evil can both be made serviceable to 
the final end of existence — life in God, joy eternal. 

“ Sin and sorrow were my friends 
Upon the road I trod. 

Who else had^me God- ward turned 
Life to have in God ? ” 


MofilNIHOHAK ChATEBJI 
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SOME CENTRAL PROBLEMS OF RIG-VEDIC 
HfSTORY AND VEDIC SCHOLARS 

The Big'Veda has long been a favourite study of scholars 
and antiquarians both in the East and in the West. Unfor* 
tunately, however, a good deal of confusion and misconcep* 
tion stall prevails among Vedic scholars even on some 
of tke central problems of Rig-Vedic History. “It is 
the boast of inductive philosophy,” observed Professor H. H. 
Wilson, long ago, in the preface of his translation of the 
Yi^U'Purftna, “ that it draws its conclusions from the care- 
ful observation and accumulation of facts, before it ventures 
upon speculations. This procedure has not (however) been 
observed in the investigation of the mythology and the tradi- 
tions of the Hindus and the most erroneous views have 

been confidently advanced ” on flimsy grounds and inade- 
quate data. And “ no nation has, in this respect, been more 
unjustly treated,” adds Professor Maxmiiller (Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p, 6), “ than the Indian. Not only have general 
conclusions been drawn from the most scanty materials, but 
the most questionable and spurious authorities have been 
employed without the least historical investigation or the 
exercise of that critical ingenuity which, from its peculiar 
character, Indian Literature requires more than any other.” 
These solemn utterances were penned many decades ago. But 
they have* been a cry in the wilderness. In certain fields of 
literary activities the state of things is,, in fact, almost as bad 
as ever; and the' wild utterances and speculations of the Vedic 
scholars on such important problems, as the Genealogy of 
Eung Sudfis, the Identity of the ‘ Five tribes,’ so frequently 
m ent ioned in the Blg-Veda, the Object and Destination of the 
celebrated expedition of the Bharatas under Viilvttmitra, across 
the Tiptts and 'Sutudri, the famous War of the Ten Rings, and 
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the like are instances in point. Neither Ys^ka nor the great 
conamentator SSyai^a has thrown any light whatever on many 
of these problems. And the imagination of the Western 
Vedic Scholars has, in many cases, simply run amok ; and 
confusion now stands worse confounded. 


1 he Genealogy of King Sudaa. 

King Sudas, the Vedic Index tells us (Vol. II, p. 45^) "is 
known as Faijavana ; and Yaska accordingly calls him son of 
Pijavana; then Bivodasa must be his grand -father. Or if 
Bivodasa be his father, Pijavana must be his remote ancestor. 
■ But the former alternative is more probable.” The above 
short extract contains quite as many as three palpable blunders. 
In,K.' V. VII. 18, 22, we are most clearly told that Sudas was 
the- grandson of King Bevavan (Bevavatah napta), and the 
son of Pijavana, also known as Bivodasa. The Eik in ques- 
tion describes the munificence of King Sudas, and runs thus : — 

Bevavatalii naptuh Sudasah Paijavanasya danam. 

Here Sudas is clearly described as the son of Hijavana and the 
grandson of Devavan. In the 2dth Rik of the same hymn, 
the Maruts have been invoked to serve Sudas “ as they had 
served his father Bivodasa,” BivodSsam na pitarain Sudasah, 
and to protect ‘‘ the house of the son of Pijavana,” Paya- 
xxmasya ketarri. Prom t\iis latter Rik it is evident that 
•BivodSsa was only another name of Pijavana, “ Hivodasa iti 
Pijavnnasya eva nSmantaram, as Sayapa also clearly points out. 
The authors of the Vedic Index evidently never came across 
these significant and important Riks ; and hence the blunders. 

The Vedic Index further describes Sudas “ as a Bharata 
King of the Tytsu family” (Vol. II, p. 6). Having represent- 
ed Sudfts as *' a Bharata king,” Professor Maodonell has here 
corrected one of his old blunders.^ But the correction is only 

^ In the Hifltorj of Sanskrit Literature the Bharatas were wrongly described as 
^^among the enemies of Sndfta,*’ p. 161. 
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partial ; and the Vedio Index is distinctly wrong in describing 
Sodas as “ of the Tytsu family.” “ There can be little doubt,” 
the Vedio Index tells us, in this connection, that Ludwig’s 
view of the identity of the Bharatas and the Tftsus is practi* 

cally correct More precisely Oldenberg (in Buddha he 

took Ludwig’s view, p. 405) considers that the Tftsus are the 
Vasisthas, the family singers of the Bharatas ; while Qeldner 
recognises (Vedische Studien, 2, 136, etc.), with perhaps more 
probability, in the Trtsus the royal family of the Bharatas 

Hillebrandt (Vedische My thologie, I, 111) sees in the 

connection of the Trtsus and the Bharatas a fusion of two 
tribes.” But this last mentioned view, adds the Vedic Index, 
” is not supported by any evidence beyond the fact that, 
in his opinion, some such theory is needed to explain Divo- 
dasa’s appearing in connection with Bharadvaja family, while 
Sudas, his son or perhaps grandson, as connected with the 
Vasisthas and the Visvamitras (Vol. II, p. 96) ” In this extract 
the Vedic Index has cited four different views bearing on the 
relation between the Bharatas and the Trtsus ; and its authors 
seem at a loss to understand which one of them is correct. 
And after a good deal of hesitation and wavering, they have, at 
last accepted the most erroneous view, and have, with Geldner, 
identified the Trtsus with “ the royal family of the Bharatas.” 
The Vedic Index has elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 322) also repeated 
this blunder, and described the Bharatas as “ the subjects of 
the Trtsus.” But this is clearly wrong. Vis'vamitra has, in 
B. V. Ill: 63, 24, described Sudas and his men as “-the son's 
of Bharata,” Bharatasya putrab, and in R. V. Ill, 63, 12, 
as “ the Bharata people,” Bharataip janain ; and among his 
utterances we nowhere meet with any reference to the Tftsus. 
This alone clearly suggests that the Trtsus were, in all 
probability, not in any way originally connected with the 
Bharatas. Subsequently, however, when Vasi^tha assumed 
the leadership of the Bharatas, he joined the latter with his 
Tftsu forces (of. B. V. VII. 33, 6) ; and SudSs, with ftid 
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of the combined Trtsa-Bharnta fovoes, uHimatel;^ defeated the 
‘ Five Tribes ’ who, as we shall see, lived on the banks of the 
Sarasvati {vide K. V. VII. 18, 17, and VI. 61, 18). In this 
connection, Vasistha himself clearly tells us (B. V. VII, 83, 6) 
that when SudSs was hard pressed by the enemies, in the war 
of the Ten Kings, “ two kinds . of people ” invoked Indra 
and Varupa for protection ; and they (Indra and Varuna) 
saved Sttdas, together with the Trtsits" pra Sudftsaip ftvataip 
Trtsubhih saha. The expression, “you two (0 Indra and 
Varuna) saved Sudas, together vnth the Tfisns," is highly 
significant ; and it clearly proves that Sudss was not a TrtsiT, 
and that the Trtsus were merely his allies. In the expression 
" two kinds of people," Ubhayasab, “ dvipraksrftb janSh»*’ as 
S&yana puts it, we have a still more emphatic declaration of 
the same fact. “ The two kinds of people,” referred to here, 
were, as Sayaijia himself points out, Sudas, with his Bharata 
‘ forces, and “ his allies, the Trtsus,” Sudabsango raja tatsahaya* 
bhutab Trtsavascha evam dviprakarab janab- This Eik, 
therefore, completely demolishes the myth concocted by 
Qeldner, and uncritically accepted by the authors of the Vedic 
Index, and their followers. 'J'be connection of the Bharatas 
with the Trtsus was clearly “ a fusion ” between two distinol) 
clans, as was faintly seen by Hillebrandt long ago. But the 
Vedic Index has rejected the right track faintly foreshadowed 
by Hillebrandt, and followed a wrong guide. 

Again, in R. V. VII. 83, 4, Vasistha has himself clearly 
described the Tirtsus as a family of singers or hymn-makers. 
“ In the war (of the Ten Kings),” he tells us here, “ you two 
(O Indra and Varuna), heard the invocations of tbe Trtsoi, 
and saved SudAs ; and the ministration of the Trtsus bore Us 
Jrmtsf satyS Trtsunam abfaavat purohitib. Hera Vaaifilia 
himself clearly tells us that the Trtsus were merely related to tko 
Bhfwatas as their famUy singers and allies, and not as their retyut 
family, as the Vedic Index has wrongly assumed wfiftOeMoat. 
The B. V. VII. 88, 6 also clearly proves this. Bpore we iprt 
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clearly told that when Sadas, with his Bharata forces, under 
the leadership of Vilvamitra, was surrounded by the enemies 
in the great War, Yasistba, with his Tytsu forces, joined him, 
and assumed the leadership of the combined Trtsu- Bharata 
forces. The expression, “ Vasistha became their leader and 
guide,” abhavat cba purah etS Vasisthah, is highly significant, 
and clearly proves that the connection of the Bharatas with 
the Tftsus was really a fusion between two different clans. 

IJiioreover, immediately after the death of King SudSs, 
severe hostilities, M'e know, broke out betw^een his descendants, 
the SaudSsas, and the Vasisthas {cf. the Kausi. Brah. iV. 8 ; 
the Panchavimsa Brah. IV. 7, B, VIII. 2, 3, etc. See also 
the Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 276). The Saudasas, it appears, 
wanted to have the Visvamitras restored to their lost position 
of dignity as the familv singers of the Bharatas, after the 
death of Sudas. The Vasisthas opposed this attempt tooth 
and nail. And this led to an outbreak of severe hostilities 
between the Saudasas and the Vasisthas. And the very fact 
that such a conflict was at all possible also clearly proves the 
utter absurdity of the hypothesis that Sudas and the Saudasas 
belonged to the Trtsu family. 

The JSxpedition of the Bharatas under ViSvamitra. 

t 

The Vedic Index, like the History of Sanskrit literature, 
is quite silent on the object and destination of the expedition 
of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra across the Vipas and the 
^utudyi. But in R. V. Ilf. 53, 16 we find Visvamitra thus 
praying, “May (the goddess) Sasarpari forthwith procure us, 
in abundance the treasures (or food) gatJierod in the land of 
the ‘ Five Tribes’; and it is evident from this that the conquest 
of the ‘ Five Tribes * was the object of the expedition. In 
R. V. VI. 61, 12, Sarasvatl has been described as “ the cause 
of the prosperity of the Five Tribes,” Panchajata vardhayantl. 
It is' therefore also clear that the ‘ Five Tribes' dwelt on the 
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banks of the Sarasvati. The Bharatas had evidently to cross 
the rivers Vipas and Sutudrj/rom the west. The Vedic Index, 
however, tells us that VisvSmitra, “in his raid for cows,” crossed 
the aforesaid rivers ^^from the east, as Pischel points out, and 
not from the west," as held by Both, Geldner, and Bloomfield 
(Vol. IT, p. 310). Here also the Vedic Index is distinctly 
wrong; and so is Pischel. In B. V. VII. 18, 8, we are told 
that $ruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu endeavoured to 
drown Sudas and his Bharata forces (then evidently about to 
march against the ‘ Five Tribes ’) by breaking open the 
embankment of the Parusnl from behind. It is, therefore, 
quite clear that on the eve of the outbreak of the War of the 
Ten Kings, the Bharatas dwelt on the eastern bank of the 
P irusnl, the Modern Ravi, and, that, on reaching the rivers 
Vipas and Sutudri, crossed them from the west, and not from 
the east. In R. V. VII. 83, 1, we are also clearly told that 
the expedition of the Bharatas had marched “ eastward ” 
Pracha. Evidently, tlierefore, here also both the Vedic 
Index and Pischel are distinctly wrong. Here also the authors 
of the Vedic Index have rejected the right track faintly 
foreshadowed by Roth, Geldner and Bloomfield, and followed 
a wt'ong guide. 


The Wqr of the Ten Kings. 

But who were the ten kings combined against SudSs in 
the great War of the Ten Kings? In that Great War, Sudas, 
w'e are told (R. V. VII. 82, 1), had to fight “both AVyans and 
non-Aryans,” Basa Aryani cha. The expedition of the 
Bharatas under Visvamitra was, a.s we have seen, directed 
against the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on the Sarasvati. But when the 
Bharatas marched or were about to march towards the VipaiS 
and the Sutudri, ^ruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu, 
as just noticed, attempted to drown SudSs and his forces by 
diverting the waters of the Paru^pi. But the attempt failed, 
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and the waters of the ParuspI, we are told, “ flowed along its 
proper channel and not otherwise, and Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, 
and Druhyu were themselves drowned, with (many of) their 
children, in their efforts to drown SudSs with his forces,” 
and Ann, with his children or men, alone escaped the common 
disaster (ft. V. VII. 18, 8-12). In this connection the Big- 
Veda tells us that “ the charger of Sudas reached its destina- 
tion,” and that “ Indra subjugated (or destroyed) the garrulous 
{or pattering') enemies for the human king Sud^” Here 
Sudas is described as a “ human kin*?,” and ^ruta, Kava^, 
Briddha, Druhyu and Anu as his garrulous or chattering 
enemies. This cleaidy proves that the enemies of Sudas 
referred to above w’ere “ other than men,” i.e., Non-Aryans. 
In the Rig-Veda, the non-Aryans, have actually been described 
as “ chatterers,” tuviravah, “ Vahusavdah,” as Sayapa puts it 
(R. V. X. 99, 6), and as amanusah (VIII. 70, 11 ; X. 22, 8). 
Again, in R. V. VIII. 1, 1, Indra is said to be “ despatched 
by men ” against Ann’s son, and against Turvasa. The expres- 
sion, ” Thou art despatched by men against Anu’s son and 
Turvasa,” nrsutitlj asi anavc, asi Turvase, is also quite signi- 
ficant. Both Roth and Grassraan are, therefore, right in 
treating the Anus as “ a people foreign to the Aryans ” (of. 
Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 22). But our contention is that, not 
only the Amts, but all the five peoples, described here 
as the chattering or garrulous enbmies of Sud^ were non- 
Aryans, 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, 
Druhyu and Anu, the chattemng enemies of the human king 
Sudas, were all non- Aryans, and foriped the five non- Aryan 
members of the Coalition of the Ten Kings against SudSs in 
the great war, and that the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on the Sarasvatl, 
were the remaining five members of the Coalition. And these 
latter, as toe shall see presently were all Aryans, And this 
fully accords with the fact that the Coalition consisted of 
both Aryans and non-Aryans. The five non-Aryan members of 
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the Coalition alone dwelt on the western bank of the Farof^l, 
while attempting to drown the Bharatas tinder Stulfts, 
and were “the western neighbours ” of the Bharaitas, hut 
not the ‘ Five Tribes,’ as the Vedic Index wrongly tells as 
(Vol. II, p. 436), These latter lived far away from the 
Bharatas to their east on the Sarasvati. It is, therefore, 
clearly wrong to describe the ‘ Five Tribes ’ as “ ike 
neighbours ” of the Bharatas, and much more as their “ western 
neighbours y 

Professor Macdonell is not, however, prepared to accept 
the statement that ^ruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Ana 
were all non-Aryans. “Even if Vadhrivachah did mean 
garrulous,” says Professor Macdonell, referring to the present 
writer’s view, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(January, 1921, p 131), “ how could he (Mr. Dutt) possibly 

prove that these enemies were non- Aryans ? What reason 

has he to suppose that Sruta does not here mean * famous,’ 

and Briddha ‘old’? ” Prom what has been stated 

above the objections contained in the above extract 
have absolutely no logs to stand upon. The five terms, 
8ruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu, are evidently 
proper names denoting the chattering enemies of King 
SudSiS, who attempted to drown the Bharatas in the waters 
of the Parustil. It is, therefore, most absurd to treat these 
terms as attributives, as* suggested in the above extract. 

The Vedic Index has also committed several other blund- 
ers in this connection. BharadvSja has described the War of 
the Ten Kings as “ the Great War ” (R. V. VI. 46, 4, 13). But 
the Vedic Index describes it as a “ battle ” which “ took place on 
the Parui^f ” (Vol. I, p. 320). The battle on the Paru^pl was 
tmly one of the many incidents of the War of the Ten Kings; 
and the main battles of the Campaign, — ^and at least two such 
battles are clearly recorded in the Big- Veda, ~-were fought 
in the tract of land between the Sutudri and the Sarasvati. 
In one of these battles, the Bharatas, as already noticed, 
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were about to be ^iarrounded by the ‘ Five Tribes ’ ; and in the 
seeond bittle SudAs, with the aid of the Trtsus, under Vasif- 
tba, inflicted a crushinsr defeat on the enemies and obtained 
“immense riches” (E. V. VII. 18, 17), “ the treasures gather* 
ed in the land of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ (R. V. VII. 72, 6), the 
goal of the expedition of the Bharatas under Visv&mitra 
(R. V. III. 63, 16). It is, therefore, a complete distortion 
of history to describe, the Great War of the Ten Kings as a 
mere “ battle ” on the Paru^ni. 

“There was another fight,” says the Vedic Index, “ on 
the Yamuna with Bheda, the Ajas, Sigrus, and the Yak^us 
and “as YamunA and ParuspI represent the two opposite ends 
of the territory of the Trtsus, it is difficult to see,” adds (the 
Vedie Irid^^x, “ how the Ten Kings could be confederated.” 
But in a matter like this, continues the Vedic Index, “absolute 
numerical aceuraoy can lot be insisted on” (Vol. I, p. 321). 
This extract also contains at least three palpable blunders. 
First, it is clearly wrong to describe the battle, with Bheda 
and his associates, on the Yamuna, as an incident of the War 
of the Ten Kings. The Great War ended with the final 
overthrow of the ' Five Tribes ’ on or near the Sarasvatl. 
And the bittle, with Bheda and his allies, on the YamunS, 
was evidently fought sometime after the termination of the 
War of the Ten Kings. In R. V. VII. 96, 6, we find Vasi^tba 
soliciting the Sirasvati to accept his hymns, and expressing 
a strong desire for residence, with his men, on her banks, 
admmed with excellent riches, “ like sheltered trees.” 
The expression, “we shall dwell on thy banks like sheltered 
trees,” upastheyama sara^ain na vrk$am, is highly 
significant. It is evident from this that after the final over* 
throwal of the ‘Five Tribes,’ the Tytsu-Bharatas settled in 
their newly-conquered territory. The battle, with Bheda 
and his allies on the YamunA, was, therefore, evidently a new 
omifliot with new enemies. And the authors of the Vedio 
Index have also been obliged to admit this in some ciiher 
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connection. Here the Vedic Index frankly admits that 
SudSis' defeated Bheda and his allies, on the Yamuna, **app(t- 
rently in a second battle after the battle of the Ten Kings ” 
(Vol. II, p. 110). Here is a clear admission that the battle 
on the Yamuna, with Bheda and his associates, was a new 
conflict with new enemies sometime after the conclusion of 
the War of the Ten Kings. Here tlien are two distinctly 
contradictory views advanced side by side in the Vedic Index ; 
and of these two statements, the former is clearly wrong. 
Hopkins has also wrongly described the battle with Bhed i, 
on the Yamuna, as an incident of the War of the Ten Kings. 
But, it is still more amusing to note th it, to get rid of the 
difficulty such a view involves, Hopkins has held that YamunS 
is here only “ another name for the ParuspI ” (India, Old and 
New, p. 52). The above extract also contains two other 
palpable blunders. On the eve of the outbreak of the War 
of the Ten Kings, the Bharatas lived, as already noticed, on 
or near the eastern bank of the Paruspr. And it was only on 
the termination of the Great War that the Bharatas, and not 
the Trtsus, their allies, had their kingdom extended fr.)m the 
ParuspI to the Sarasvatl and its tributaries. It is, therefo'c, 
absurd to hold that enen on the eoe of the outbreak of the 
Great War, the Varnsm and the Yamuna formed the two 
opposite ends of the territory of the invading king. And 
lastly, the Trtsus joined thee Bharatas, under Sudls, merely 
as their allies, and are everywhere mentioned in the Kig-Veda 
as such. It is, therefore, a still graver blunder to describe 
the Paru^nl, and the YamunS as “ the two opposite e'nd^ of the 
territory of the Trtsus.” 

The Identity of the ‘ Five Tribes' 


But who were the * Five Tribes ’? The ancient scholars 
have thrown no light whatever on this knotty problem. The 
ititareya BrSh. (III. 31) has taken the expre8.sion to mean 
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gods, men, Gandharvas and Apsarasas, snakes and fche 
Fathers.” According to YS^ka, it means either the four 
castes, with the NisSdas as the fifth (Nirukta, III. 8), or the 
Gandharvas, Fathers, gods, Asuras and R^ksasas. SSyaQa has 
simply followed Yaska. Occasionally, however, he has taken 
the expression to denote “ five kinds *of men ” {of. his 
commentary on R. V. V. 80, 2 ; VII. 15, 2). The Satap. 
Brah. (XI 11, 5, 4, 14) and the Aitareya Brah (VIII. 23) have, 
however, correctly described the ‘ Five Tribes ’ as “ opposed 
to the Bharattis.” The very fact that the ‘ Five 'IVibes ’ 
dwelt on the Saras vati and that the Bharatas, under 
Visvamitra, marched against (hem, and ultimately, with the 
aid of the Trtsus, defeated them and captured their treasures 
clearly proves tlie absurdity of all the afore.said meanings, 
except the last. But the light thrown here is also very 
in adequate ; and one naturally wants to know who they were. 
Unfortunately the Western Vedic Scholars have aho failed 
lamentably in dealing with this question. Roth took the 
term to denote “ the Aryans, as the middle point, and the 
peop le of the north, the? east, the west and the south by whom 
they were surrounded, ’ i.e., all the peoples of the earth ; and 
G eldner and Muir have simply followed suit. “The phrase, 
five races," says Muir, “ is a designation of all nations,” the 
Aryans with the nations of the four regions of the world 
round about them (Sans. Texts, Vol. II, p. 176). Professor 
Maxmiiller, in his “ India : what can it teach u.s,” has taken 
it to mein “ Aryans, as the people of five nations.” “The 
conquerors themselves,” says Hapson, “ are called compre* 
heusively the five people.s” (Ancient India, p. 40). Zimmer 
has held that the term stands for the Aryans alone, and in 
particular the Anus, the Druhyus, the Yadus, the Turvasg^, 
and the Purus, mentioned together in R. V I. 108, 8. The 
Vedic Index has uncritically accepted Zimmer’s view, although 
it says, in on e place “ who are meant by the ‘ Five Tribes * 
is very uncertain.” (See Vol. I, pp. 386, 466*68.) And this 
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is the generally accepted position to-day. Dr. A. C. Das, 
in hki Big-Vedic India, has, however, identified the ‘ Five 
iSttbes ’ with the Anus, the Druhyus, the Turrasas, the Trtsus 
and the Bharatas (p. 18). 

But none of these views is tenable. The ‘ Five Tribes * 
as we have seen, dwelt on the Sarasvati ; and the E. V. VI. 
11, 4i, tells us that the ‘ Fiv^e Tribes ’ “ worshipped Agni with 
offerings of clarified butter like a human guest.” And this 
explains why Agni is described in the Rig-Ved i (IX. 66, 20) 
as “ belonging to the ‘ Five Tribes,” panchajanyah- Again, in 
E. V. X. 53, 4 and 5 they are descriljed as “ partakers of sacri- 
ficial food,” urjadah, and as “ offerers of sacrifices,” yajniasah. 
In E. V. IX. 14, 2, we are further told that the ‘Five Tribes ’ 
formed “a confederacy of (five) allied peoples,” savandhavab 
PachavrStah- Now, it is quite clear from all these that the 
‘ Five Tribe'S ’ were a confederacy of five allied Aryan tribes, 
wh(^ on the eve of the outbreak of the War of the Ten Kings, 
dwelt on the Sarasvati, and were subsequently defeated by 
the Bharatas, another Aryan clan, originally dwelling on the 
ParusQl, with the aid of the Titsus. 

The authors of the Vedic Index have, however, following 
in the footsteps of Zimmer and Sopkins, identified the ‘Five 
Tribes’ with ” the Anus, the Druhyus, the Yadus, the Turvasaa 
and the Purus and the only reason the learned scholars 
have deemed necessary to advance in support of their contention 
is that these five peoples are ” mentioned together in R. V. I. 
108, 8 ” (Vol. I, p. 467). Bui the Anus and the J^ruhym lived, 
09 toe have ‘seen, on the west rn bank of the Paru^t^i, aUd were 
among the f^'e , non- Aryan members of the Coalition of the Ten 
Kings. The B. V. X 62, 10 further telLs u.s, that the YaAm 

the Turmsas were also non- Aryan% DasS Yadus Turva^faa. 
Thus, of the five aforesaid peoples, wrongly identified 
with . the ‘ Five Tribes,’ the Anus, the Druhyus, the Yadus 
anA’iKu'Tttrvasas were all non-Aryans, and the Purus alone, 
l^.^.sj&allsee presently, were Aryans, dwelt on the Sarasvati 
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and belonged to the Fanchajana group. Of the former -again 
the Anus and the Drdhyus dwelt on the Faru^pl, and the 
Yadus and the Turvasas probably dwelt originally in the south- 
western Punjab (R. V. VI. 2 O, 12). Eoidmtly therefore it 
requires the skill of a conjurer to present groups of peoples so 
widely removed from one another culturally, ethnically and 
geographically ag belonging to one identical group of peoples, 
having the same culture and same ethnic type, and living side 
by side as friends and neighbours !. In R. V. IV. 30, 1 7 we 
are told that the Yadus and the Turvasas, though non- Aryans 
and “unaccustomed to ablutions,” asnatara, were subsequently 
Aryanised and admitted to the ablutionary rites, aparayat. 
This fact has not been clearly seen by the Vedic scholers ; and 
hence their confusions. 

B.ut is any further specification of the ‘ Five Tribes’ 
possible ? 

The ‘ Fire Tribes ’ as we have seen, were a confederacy of 
five allied Aryan peoples dwelling on the Sarasvatl. And in 
R. V. VIII. 21, 18, we actually meet with a distinct reference 
to a settlement of several allied Aryan kings dwelling on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl, with Chitra as their head. King 
Ohitra, we are told, “poured his wealth on the dependent 
kings, on the Sarasvatl, like showers of rains.” Chitra it 
Raja rajakah. it anyake yake Sarasvatim anu : Parjyanyab 
iva tatanat hi vrstya sahasram ajula dadat. This expression 
is highly significant. In R. V. X. 60, S-4i, we are again told 
that King Asamati was the Over-lord of the “Five tribes,” 
and King Iksaku was their governor, and that King 
Asamati, “whether with sword in hand or riot, had his 
enemies prostrated before him like buffaloes (before a 
lion),” and that under hiiri, “the Five Tribes, were as happy 
as in heaven,” divi iva Panchakrstayah. Again, in R. V. XIII. 
5, 38, the ‘ Five Tribes ’ are said to be “ under the feet of Ka^u,- 
the son of Ohedi ” ; and in Rik 39 of the same hymn, we are 
further told, “ none have followed the path trqdden by* the 

80 
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Ohedis,” Yena ime yanti Ohedayal;i, anyo na it. Now, it is 
clear from all these that the Chedis were the most powerful 
member of the Panchajaua group, and that not only Kadu 
but probably Ohitra and A.samati also belonged to the Chedi 
line of kings. The Rsis of the Kanva family are connected 
with both Chitra and Kas'u. This also supports our contention. 
The Iksakus, one of whom was the Governor of the * Pive 
Tribes,’ under King Asamati, also belonged to the ‘ Pive 
Tribes,’ and originally lived on the Sarasvati. The R. V. 
VIII. 19, 36, describes Trasadasyu, a Puru king, as “an 
Aryan and a protector of the good,’’ Aryah satpatib. In Rik 
32 of the same hymn, Agni is again described as “ belonging 
to Trasadasyu” Trasadasyavab- Agni is also described in the 
Rig-Veda, as already noticed, as “ belonging to the * Pive 
Tribes’ ,” Panchajanyab- Vasistha also refers to a • Puru 
defeat by Sudas in R. V. VII. 8, 4. Evidently, therefore, 
the Purus, with their kings Purukutsa, Trasadasyu and 
Kurusravaua also belonged to the Panchajana group. Again, 
the Kathaka Samhita (XXL 10) tells us that BharadvSja 
had founded a new kingdom for Pratardana. And we learn 
from the Kausi. Up (III, 1) that Pratardana was a son of King 
Bivodasa, Pratardanah Baivadasib, and, therefore, a brother 
or half-brother of Sudas. And in R, V. VI. 61, 14, we find 
Bharadvaja actually soliciting the Sarasvati to accept his 
friendship and to grant him and his people a happy residence 
on her banks. “ 0 Sarasvati,” prays he, " lead us to great 
prosperity, and do not oppress us with floods ; aecept our 
friendship and residence. May toe not go to inferior places 
from thee'' The expression, “accept our friendship and 
residence,” Yusasva nab sakhyab vesya cha, is quite signi- 
ficant. In Rik. 12 of the same hymn also we find Bharad- 
vftja, as already noticed, praising the Sarasvati as “the cause 
of'the prosperity of the ‘Pive Tribes.’ ” Again, in R. V, VI. 
26, 8, we find Bharadvaja claiming Ksata^rl, the son of 
Pratardaifa, As iis protege and patron, and praying for his 
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prosperity and victory in war. In R. V. VI. 20, 1, and 10 
we, moreover, find Bharadvaja praying for a heroio and 
victorious son being born to the Puru King, Purukutsa. Again 
in R. V. VI, 26, 3, and VI, 75, 19, we find BharadvSja and 
his son, PSyu, describing the enemies, then advancing against 
the Five Tribes,’ evidently the Bharatas, under Sudas, as “ our 
relations,” Yamayab, and as “ our own,” nalj sva^i, respectively, 
and the latter invoking gods to “punish those, who, though 
relations, are coming to destroy us from a distance ” [of. 
also* VI. 5, 4, 19, 12-13). It is clear from all these that the 
kingdom which Bharadvaja had founded for Pratardana was 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl, and that Pratardana and the 
detachment of the Bharatas who had accompanied him, were 
in alliance with the Purus and other Aryan kings on the 
Sarasvati and belonged to the Panchajana group. Jfid this 
also explains the supposed “ riddle ” how Bharadvaja^ origi- 
nally connected with DioodMa, subsequently appears to he 
among the ‘ Five Tribes j the enemies of Sudas, in the war of 
the Ten Kings. Thus the ‘ Five Tribes ’ consisted of these 
peoples : — (1) The Chedis, (2) the Purus, (3) the IksSkus, 
(4) and the detachment of the Bharatas under Pratardana 
and Ksatas'ri, and (5) lastly probably a fifth Aryan tribe, 
with Trvrsp.a and Tryaruua as their kings (R. V. V. 27, 1). 
In Rik 3 of the same hymn we find Atri, though connected 
with Tryaruna, also offering his services to the Puru king 
Trasadasyu, at the latter’s request ; and this could not Lave 
been pos,sible unless the two kings were allied together. 

N. K. Dutt 

( To be continued) 
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GAFFUR 

A young hawk was hurt by a random shaft and lay 
prostrate on the dusty road. Its opened beaks implored a 
few drops of water to quench its dying thirst. The bustling 
busy traffic took no notice of the bird. 

Gaffur, a peasant youth, happened to pass that way.^ He 
felt pity, dipped the skirt of his cloth in the adjoining pond 
and wrung out a few drops of water into the thirsty lips of 
the dying bird. The bird, for a moment, opened its eyes and 
casting a longing lingering look at Gaffur closed them. 

« » « » 

Years roll on. Gaffur is now an old man praying and 
waiting for the last caravan. 

m * » * 

One auspicious year yielded rich harvest and Gaffur 
started on pious pilgrimage for Mecca. 

On the way cholera broke out in camps and made Gaffur 
its first victim. He was left to die forsaken in a dreary 
desert. 

Gaffur began to roll and toss on thorny bed of pain. The 
horrid desert had not had a drop of water for its unwelcome 
guest. ‘Oh Great Alla, here Thy servant dies forloim,' cried 
Gkiffur in delirium. 

• « « « 

A golden vision gleamed upon his sight. Taming the 
glaring white of the rugged sand-hills of the desert a Roorey 
with a flagon in hand gingerly touched Gaffur and said — 
‘Friend, drink this water from the Fountain of Life. It is a 
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gift from Alla. Thou too canst die thirsty and unattended. 
Think of that dying hawk whose beaks you had moistened: 
Think, too, of its longing look ; such deeds of grace cannot 
escape the eyes of God. The Lord of all this Dunia befriends 
thee. Awake!’ — The golden vision melted away. 

Gaffur opened his eyes and found himself cosily laid in 
a saffron bed in the hospitable cottage of a smiling oasis. 
The long-linked sweetness of the Ajan greeted his ears. It 
brought tears in his eyes and opened the glorious vista of a 
nearer Paradise. 


K. Mallik 
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Der Jainaismus : H. V. Glaseuapp, Berlin, 1925. Alf Haeger 
505 pp. 31 pi. 

This comprehensive book deals with Jainism in an objective manner. 
It throws light on its history, its writings and doctrine, on Jain society 
and Jain cult, and finally discusses the position of Jainism with regard 
to Hinduism and Buddhism and to the religions outside India. It^does 
so by giving to a vast material the same balance of discrimination which 
makes the work as scholarly as it is popular. Problems do not seem to 
arise and the reader will find that all questions he possibly can put are 
answered definitely and precisely with the help of ample quotations taken 
from the original sources. For this reason this standard work almost seems 
beyond reproach, were it not that Jainism, after all, is a religion, that 
leads to salvation and that we would wish to realize something of the 
inner religious experience peculiar to it. But this perhaps lies outside 
the scope of a representation that intends to, and succeeds in, giving a 
description and dictionary so to say of Jainism as a religious institution 
with critical accounts of its literature and a narrative of its history. 

Prom earliest mythical ages to Mahivira the history of the Tirthan- 
karas is traced. The spread of the doctrine in Bihar and Orissa up 
to the great schism is dealt with, after which, at the end of the first 
century A.D. Digambaras and Svetambaras promulgated their doctrines 
in Northern India, in Gujarat, in the Deccan and in the South. Especi- 
ally in the Canarese-speaking countries Jainism elicited great literary 
and artistic creativeness. Inspire however of this vigorous and effective 
expansion in the early centuries of the Christian Era Jainism in the later 
middle ages, more and more got tinctured with Hindu conceptions. 
Modern Jainism represents the conscious effort to emphasize ‘‘the Jain 
tradition in its purity so that it may not be threatened by finally being 
merged in Hinduism. 

The canonic and extra-canonic literature then are discussed. Both 
of them are conspicuous by the vast number of subjects they cover in a 
more or less dogmatic and rigid manner. 

The Jain doctrine in its theory of knowledge, in its metaphysics, 
ethics, cosmology and hagiography are treated exhaustively and with 
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subtlety. Special emphasis is laid on the peculiarly Jain notions •such as 
the conception of karma not as an adrishtam but as being fine matter 
(paudgala) ; the Leshyas, the types of souls, distinguished by their colour 
according to their moral value, i,€,^ according to the Karma-matter they 
are tinctured with, as well as the gunasthanas, the fourteen steps that 
lead to the annihilation of karma may be mentioned as significantly 
Jain notions. 

A very vivid picture is thrown in the subsequent chapters on the Jain 
society, on its monasticism as well as on the laity. The control the laity 
exercised over the monks and nuns, and the responsibility they felt, kept 
these two bodies in a close and living contact and may be taken as one 
cause of the duration of the creed in contrast to Buddhism, which so soon 
disappeared from this country, partly owing to the lacking vital con- 
nection between the brethren and the laymen. — The cult of Jainism 
whether using images or not appears as a modification, as a branch of 
Hindu cult, yet confession forms a distinguishing feature. 

That Jainism in its tendency and to some extent also in reality is a 
world religion and has its proselytes, in this respect similar to Buddhism, 
quite different however from Hinduism, is demonstrated lastly. 

The book is written with utmost clearness. Ample references 
accompany the single chapters. Reproductions of Jain architecture, 
sculpture and painting and photos of monks and nuns increase the interest 
in the subject. 

Stella Kramrisch 


Fikocchvasam : by Satyacharan Sen Cbandicharan Sen, and 

translated into English and Bengali by the author himself. Published by 
Sarat Chandra Das from 8/lc Mathuramohan Sen^s Fulbagan, Calcutta, 
pp. 139-f%vii. Price not mentioned. 

This little volume is a collection of Sanskrit lyrics written by Babu 
Satya Charan Sen and translated into Bengali as well as English by the 
author himself for the benefit of the public. The author seems to be 
highly accomplished ^ in Sanskrit Grammar, Rhetoric and Prosody. 
Numerous and varied are the notes that have been struck in these small 
poems ; metre and rime, in almost every piece, combine to produce 
charmine* and artistic blending of sound and sense. In short, we have 
every hope that the book will find favour in the cultured circle. 


P. S. 
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BbEgaVAdajjukiyaill — a Sanskrit comedy by SodhSyana Kavi — with 
an old Sanskrit Commentary. Edited with critical notes and Introduction 
by P. Anujan Achan^ and published by the Editor from the Paliyam 
M*9 s. Library, Jayantamangalam. — with a preface by M. Winternitz. 
pp. 98+«viii. Price Us. 2-4. 

This is a small prafiasana^^ in Sanskrit, with a lengthy old Com- 
mentary, critically edited, under the guidance of a celebrated Orientalist, 
Prof. Winternitz. Among the published prahasanaSy the present volume 
•'occupies a unique position.^’ For it seems to be a comedy proper — 
without the slightest trace of obscenity which is the chief characteristic 
of many of the other prahasanas. 

There is no convincing evidence in the play itself as to its age, but 
the editor has tried to establish in his introduction that the play goes 
back to a very early age — when Buddhism in India was just beginning 
to decline. The play seems to share many a feature of the Bhisa plays 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, but that does not solve the much 
vexed problem of its age. It contains many remarkable differences from 
the Nitya ^stra also. The list of Rupakas given in the prologue differs 
from the lists given in other Sanskrit works on dramaturgy. In fact 
the publication of this new play has given rise to many a new problem 
and " we have great hopes (to quote the words of Prof, Winternitz) 
that the learned editor “will continue to search among the manuscript 
treasures at his disposal, and will find materials that may in time lead 
to the solution of problems which are yet unsolved/’ 

The price of the book, in comparison with its size, seems to be a 
little too heavy. But we think that it will not affect the interested 
readers much. 

P. S. 


Ershna : a Study in the Theory of Avataraa by B hagavan Das 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). There is no need to introduce 
the reader to Bhagavan Das. tie has already made lasting name for himself 
as a translator into modern language of the ancient truths. This book 
is an amplified version of a lecture delivered by him to “ the students of 
a Hostel connected with the Allahabad University on the JanmS^taml 
day. Fortunate young metf they must have been to hear such a scholar 
and thinker on such a subject I Clear and poetic in his insight, artistic 
in his presentation, eloquent in his language and withal deeply philosophical 
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throug^houti the author has sueoeeded remarkably well. Continuing my 
thought in the review of the book on ** Sind and its Sufis/’ I would most 
heartily wish all Moslems to read this little book and to ponder over it 
in the light of their owti rtXigxon. The book is a gem in its way and it 
should be read when one is in a contemplative mood and desires a oouiflb 
of hours of quite spiritual exercise. It has enough in it to provide good 
solid meditation for months afterwards, 

I. S. T. 


Sketches of Great Truths : by Wayfarer (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar). 

This gives in a handy volume the articles that had appeared some 
couple of years back in Mrs. Besant’s paper ** New India.’^ They consist 
of some fifteen essays inspired by a keen appreciation of the difficulties seen 
in the world around us to-day. The Great War has been fought and won 
by the allies. But is the w.^rld any the nearer to peace ? Outwardly 
at any rate there is more of frivolity, more of greed, more of selfishness 
and hatred than ever before and all the sacrifice of millions of young lives 
seems to have been in vain. To the man with the ordinary outlook 
upon life the situation is baffling and hopeless. Not so ^^the Wayfarer/’ 
who tries to go on along the '^straight and narrow way/’ of which all ancient 
books have spoken. He sees with clear vision the Plan of God in all 
this tangle, he awaits with serenity the dawn of the coming day. He 
has already beheld the morning star that heralds the dawn. And in these 
essays he tries to share his faith and his hopes with his readers. You may 
call him a dreamer if you like, but you must confess that to dream such 
dreams is better far than to look on passively at the chaos around us. 
It is these dreams that point out the way. These dreams come to those 
whose eyes have caught a glimpse of God’s Plan. Let us not forget what 
Krishna told Arjuna : 

Post-Graduate 
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Thd Real and the Unreal. (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar.) 

Four lectures delivered during the Annual Convention of the Theosophi- 
cal Society in December 1922 are contained in this book. Two of these are 
iSJr Mrs. Besant, the third by G. S. Arundale and the last by C. Jinarajadaca. 
All these have world-reputations as speakers and writers. The title of the 
first two lectures Your World and Ours ” is taken from the answer of 
a Great Teacher to one who desired to be a disciple. The Teacher said^ 
Y’ou must come from your world into ours.’^ The idea of how these 
two worlds are different and how with expanding consciousness a soul 
may pass from one world into the other is elaborated with all tht force 
and skill of Mrs. Besant. The third lecture is called '' the Centre and the 
Circumference ** and it carries forward the theme of the first two lectures. 
The speaker has here striven to carry the Spiritual Impulse of Brother- 
hood from the centre to the circumference. The last lecture is called the 
'' Vision of God-Man.^’ In the past (the keturer tells us) there have been 
faiths which enjoined the worship of God in various aspects. But the 
keynote of the religion of the future (the new Faith to which so many 
of us are looking forward) will be the sen^ice of God, our Brother-man. 
This is the ideal of Brotherhood for which the Theosophists have stood. 
To see God in every one around us even in the poor and the sick (as 
Ramakrishna Paramaharhsa taught) that shall be the religion of the 
future. " So let us pray and work,” concludes the lecturer, for that 
Day, when the Devas above will work with men below, till not Gods 
walk with men, but the Gods above walk with the Gods below who are 
our fellow-men.” 

Post-Graduate 
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In Mbmoriam. 

So another year has closed upon the death of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. The time for softer tears has come and on the 
anniversary of his death, the 25th of May, 1926, educated 
Bengal paid its glowing homage of sorrow and appreciation 
to the memory of one who sacrificed his time, his energy, 
his life and his family for the spread of education in Bengal, 
for the upliftment of the youth of his country in whose glori- 
ous future he had an unalterable conviction. Reverential 
tributes were paid at the Darbhanga Buildings, Calcutta 
University, where Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s marble bust was 
profusely decorated with flowers and amid the burning of 
incense and in the presence of the University Professors, 
Lecturers and other ofiicials. Sir Nilratan Sircar, his successor 
in office, bare-footed, approached the bust and paid his homage 
to the departed soul. Meetings were held at Bhowanipore 
and the Calcutta University Institute and glowing tributes 
were paid by leading men and women of all sects of 
political opinion without any distinction of race, creed or 
colour. The Corporation of Calcutta owes the special thanks 
of Bengal, 'and of the Calcutta University in particular, for 
the generous gift of a plot of land at Bhowanipore for the 
erection of a Memorial Hall and a Library in the name of 
the great departed. The public of Bengal will undoubtedly 
place under a deep debt of gratitude his bereaved family 
and his friends, if by voluntary contribution to a national 
fund, the memorial and the library are created in the near 
future. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is dead, but his spirit 
survives and hovers round our activities in the University 
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day and night and leads us amid the encircling gloom 
and our prayer is 


Lead, kindly Light, * * * 

* * * * * 

Lead Thou me on ! 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step’s enough for me. 

* * * * * 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on. 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone : 

And with the morn those Angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


We trust, however, that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee did not 
live his life in vain. The true memorial of the departed 
great, as was pointed out many centuries ago, consists not in 
marble busts nor in halls raised high, but in the example 
which is followed by generations yet unborn. And in the 
meantime 


“ Let the sound of those he wrought for. 
And the feet of those he fought for. 
Echo round his bones for ever more.” 


The Ukivebbity Examination Results. 

The most outstanding social event in educated Bengal, 
as Lord Carmichael once described it, is the publics* 
tion of the results of the Matriculation Examination. The 
results of the Matriculation and the Intermediate Examina* 
tions are ready and will be published soon. We publish the 
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results here below in a tabular form for the information of 
our readers : — 


^ Examinations. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1 1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Matriculation 

58*67 

64-7 

67-6 

815 

7909 ! 

74 08 

77 6 

78*8 

67 2 

I. A. 

63*05 

6906 

63 4 

72-5 

70-5 1 

63-3 

61-9 

' 60*02 

51*1 

I. So. 

63*9 

73 003 

1 i 

83-7 

78-061 

1 

73-2 

86 2 

57*7 

66'46 


A perusal of the figures will convince them that the 
University is gradually stiffening up the standard of the 
Matriculation and the Intermediate Examinations. We do 
not agree with those of our critics who imagine that a larger 
percentage of failures will bring greater credit to the Univer- 
sity, its constituent Colleges or its affiliated schools. We 
believe in improved methods of instruction and although it is 
true that examinations have their repercussions on examinees, 
we shall be putting the cart before the horse if we 
merely encourage failures in the University Examinations 
without offering our scholars sufficient scope for improved 
methods of instruction. On what lines these improved 
methods will run and what financial stability will be the 
foundation for them are questions which we trust are 
being tackled in all seriousness by the educated public of 
Bengal and the authorities of the University. 

« « « 


The number of candidates registered for the Preliminary 
Examination in Law for January, 1926, was 1,056 of whom 
486 passed, 439 failed, 1 was expelled and 130 were absmit. 
Of the successful candidates 17 were placed in the First 
Division and 469 in the Second Division. 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate 
Examination was 682 of whom 343 passed, 324 failed, 1 was 
expelled and 114 were aleent. Of the successful candidates 
24 were placed in Class I and 319 in Class II. 
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The number of candidates registered for the Mnal 
Examination in Law was 721 of whom 321 passed, 172 failed, 
2 were expelled and 226 were absent. Of the successful 
candidates 17 were placed in the First Division and 304 in the* 
Second Division. 

We have one suggestion to make to the University author* 
ities about the different University Examinations. It is 
undoubtedly very important to publish and circulate a compa- 
rative table showing the number of candidates appearing *at 
different University Examinations and the list of successful 
candidates therein ; but far more important is it for the 
University to point out to Colleges and Schools under its 
control, and through them to the individual candidates who 
are unsuccessful in the different University Examinations, 
the nature of the improvements required by the University 
from them. With our large numbers we realise this is a 
stupendous task, but the task will have to be confronted in a 
serious spirit and we suggest the appointment by the Syndicate 
of an Examination Board, one of whose chief duties would be 
to circularise to the various institutions the reports drawn up by 
experts about the competence or otherwise of scholars sent up 
by them for different University Examinations. This 
problem has been very seriously tackled by the Secondary 
Board of Education for the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh and we shall in a subsequent issue of the Calcutta 
Bevieio publish the report emanating from the Secondary 
Board of Education of these Provinces and circulated to institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction, for improved methods of instruction. 
Improved methods of instruction automatically lead to im- 
proved methods of education. 

» « » 

Oua SCHOliASTIC ACHIEVEMSmS. 

We are glad to publish the appreciations of sound scholar- 
ship amongst our tutorial staff for the benefit of a section of 
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the public who seem to imagine that the teachers in the 
Calcutta University live in a ** land of lotus-eaters in a state 
of either paralytic dotage or perpetual somnolence. First in 
point of date, is the appreciation which has been published 
of the ** Political History of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta dynasty ” by Dr. 
H. 0. Raychaudhury, by the celebrated Swedish scholar 
Jarl Charpentier of the University of Upsala in the Le 
Monde Oriental : 

^Professor Raychaudhuri belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars 
who, combining the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough 
training in English, German or French Universities, have lately been 
carrying on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian 
lore, and more especially perhaps in epigraphy, archaeology and history. 
Owing to the enormous difficulties besetting Hindu chronology and the 
obscurity that, in consequence thereof, does partly veil nearly every period 
of the history of India up to the time of the Muhammadan conquests, 
the results of these researches may often be debatable ; but one can only 
admire the energy and sagacity with which they are carried on, and 
Europeans, who are a priori working under less favourable circumstances, 
will soon find it a hard job not only to cope with young India in producing 
such works but even to follow and keep under discussion all the various 
problems raised in those works. 

Professor Raychaudhuri’s book on The Early History of the Vaishnava 
Sect (1920)^ was dedicated to a research of problems that cannot, perhaps, 
ever be wholly solved, and concerning which opinions may widely differ ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is very valuable to us in Europe that 
an able native scholar should, from his point of view, give a survey of 
what materials are available for the older history of the BhSgavatas. In 
a series of«artioles — most of them published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Professor Raychaudhuri has discussed, in an able 

way, the downfall of the Mauryas,^ the Tates of the later Gupta 
dynasty,^ the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus, etc. Especially the 
identification of some words in this very important document with a 
passage in the MahSbhfirata seems to the present writer to be a most 
happy find. 

' Op. JBAS. 1928, pp. 140 iq. 

* These papers ore reprinted on pp. 183 sqq. and 291 s^q. of the present work. 
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The Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University 
‘ has prihtedi in its Vol. IX^ a treatise of Professor Raychaudhuri on the 
history of India from the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
BimbisSra, ” which is now reprinted on pp. 1 94? of the present work. 
Great interest attaches to this attempt to disentangle^ from the veil of 
nearly complete obscurity surrounding it, this oldest period of Indi^ 
history which has recently, from a somewhat different point of view, been 
dealt with in the Cambridge History of India ^ Vol. I.^ The reviewer does 
not feel prepared to deny that the Puranas, and even the MahfibhSrata,^ 
contain a good deal of materials that may be used, after a careful sifting, 
for historical purposes ; but he may be allowed to give vent to some doubt 
whether, according to our methods, we should ever be able to look upon 
the existence of rulers like Parlksit, etc., as being strictly proved. Still 
more conjectural is the method of computing the dates of these somewhat 
legendary kings, a method of which the author has given proofs on p. 9 
and elsewhere ; we may perhaps just as well confess that we are here 
groping in total darkness and have very slight reasons for expecting that 
it will ever be cleared up. 

The author is generally well read also in literature produced by 
European authors. On p, 13 we should perhaps have liked to see a refer- 
ence to Professor Levi’s article in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ 
pp. 99 sqq. Several minor questions — e g. concerning the burning of 
Mithila, the legendary kings Durmukha, KarSla Vaideha, Dandakya, 
etc. — have been dealt with in my book Paccekahuddhageschichien (Upsala, 
1908) and in an article in the VOL. XXVIIi, 211 sqq. The date of 
ParSva (p. 47) has been discussed, in connection with that of Mahavlra, 
in an article in the I.A. XLIll and later on in the CHI. I, 153 sq.; 
personally I find no difficulty in^believing that the date of his death fell 
some 250 years before that of his successor, e. (?., in something like 718 
B. C. Concerning the Kambojas the author might perhaps consult an 
article in the ZII. II, 140 sqq. 

Uncertainty and obscurity surely prevails also over great *periods of 
Indian history after the time, of Bimbisara, and the problems connected with 
nearly every date in the centuries surrounding the beginning of our era 

' Professor Rajobaudhnri had no opportunity, before publishing his book, to study 
this work. He has later on, reviewed it in the Calcutta Beview, Ootober-Hecember 1922, 
pp. 491 sqq. 

* The case seems to be a different on6.<with BflmSya^a ; aooording to my opinion 
^t contains next to nothing of historical matters. 
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are as bewildering as ever. Still some great landmarks already now stand 
out in the period covering roughly the centuries 300 B. C.— 500 A. D.; 
as, e. y .9 the reign of the great iMauryas, of the KusliSnas and of the 
earlier Guptas. Professor Raychaudhuri his, on the whole, been lucky in 
his dealing with the annals of these dynasties ; special stress ought perhaps 
to be laid on what is mainly his own researches, viz,^ the chapters dealing 
with the later Mauryas and Guptas. 

That the Greek word ’ Afxirpoxarri^ as a synonym of Bindusara, should 
be rendered Amitfaghata (cp. p. 155) seems clear not only from the 
Mah^bha^ya III, 2, 87 but also from the royal title amitranam hanta 
in \it. Br. VIII, 17. To the literature on the Satiyaputra quoted on p. 178 
we should now add Barnett in CHI. I, 599 n. 2 as well as JRAS. 1922, 
pp. 84< sqq. and 1928, pp. 41 L sqq.; 609 sqq. The very intricate problems 
connected with the inscription of Kharavela have lately been dealt with by 
Konow, Acta Orienialia I, 1 sqq. (1922) in a manner that is, however, in 
DO way conclusive. As for Kfs:ia (pp. 312 sq.), the excellent little book 
of BARNK'tT, Hindti Gods and Heroes^ pp. 74 sqq., should be thoroughly 
consulted. 

But these are only details of no importance for the general valuation 
of the work. Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Raychaudhuri, must willingly 
recognize his high merits as a scholar and hope that we may soon be 
acquainted with some new achievements of his able and industrious pen. 
The opinions of a Hindu scholar on problems connected with history 
of his native country must always carry great weight even with those 
students who feel somewhat struck with the difference between East and 
West in handling the problems. 

The following is a translation o*f a review of Prehistoric 
India by Mr. Panchanan Mitra, Lecturer, Post-Graduate 
Department, Calcutta University, published in VAnthro^^ 
pologie, December, 1926 : 

Four or five years ago Mr. Panchanan Mitra published two accounts 
presenting to us a sketch of the pre-history of India* Such as the data at 
present available permit, however imperfect they might be — ^and ought to 
be— those attempts at synthesis appear to me fit to draw and especially 
engage the attention of the pre-historians of Europe, Accordingly I 
analysed them at sufficient length {fiAnthr.^ XXKII^ p. 122). 

The small volume which I hav before me to-day can be regarded as a 

82 
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new edition of those aecoiiuts. It deals indeed with the same great 
questions. It is conceived of the same prihoipal ideas and it reproduces 
the same general conclusions. But this new edition contains some fresh 
matter ; the exposition is more careful and more methodical. Prehutoric 
hidia ought to find a place in the library of every PaUe-anthropologist. 
Prehistorians of the West will find something to learn from Mr. Mitra^s 
work^ it will widen their range of vision beyond the familiar horizon ; it 
will compel them to consider aright the new problems, it will help them 
to come to a wider and, at the same time, a more precise understanding of 
questions relati ng to the origins and development of humanity. 

* * * 

In the January number of the J . R. A. S. (London), 
1026, appears the following appreciative notice of Orissa 
in the Making” by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, Lecturer, Calcutta 
University, published by the University of Calcutta: 

Mr. Bijayehandra Mazumdar’s work, to which a foreword is contri- 
buted bv Sir Edward Gait, is an attempt to trace the history of Orissa 
from the earliest time with the aid of the materials furnished by epigraphy, 
literature, religion, ethnology, language, and geography. After emphasiz- 
ing with justice the original distinction between the ancient Dravidian 
kingdom ot Kalinga along the coast and the rude tribes of Utkalas and 
Odras in the interior, he endeavours to account for the altered conditions 
noted by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century, and then sketches the 
fortunes of the chief dynasties, which have borne rule in the country. The 
Sulikas, who were defeated by the Maukbari Isanavarman about the 
middle of the sixth century, he locates on the coast not far from Midnapur, 
and he then surveys the facts kndwn about the Bhanja dynasty and its 
offshoots. Then comes a study of the important family of Kosala Guptas, 
whom he regards as the real makers of Orissa and connects with the 
dynasty descended from Udayana which ruled at Sripura (Sirpur) over 
Daksina-kosala ; and after them come the Gaiigas of Mukiialingan 
(i076-14j3 4) and the solar ' Djmasty of Kapilendra, Purusottama, and 
Prataparudra (1436- 1540), with a final chapter on the later history of the 
Sambalpur tract. 

The work is marked by wide erudition and contains much that is 
instructive ; but the manner of exposition, we must confess, is often ramb- 
ling, and some of the etymologies do not commend themselves, nor are all 
the statements correct. When, however, we remember that the aqtuor has 
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for many years been completely deprived of his sight, we cannot withhold 
a tribute of admiration for the extraordinary intelleetual energy with 
which he combats his physical disability. 

* * * 

We are glad t(. iiote that Dr. Abinaschandra Das, 

Lecturer, Post-graduate Department, Calcutta University, has 

brought out another book, Itigvedic Cnlture. We publish 

below a few appreciations of that work amongst the many he 

has received from the Oriental Scholars. 

# 

Professor Dr. L. berriedale Keith : I have read it {Rgvedic 
Culture^ with care, and I think in its greater objectivity it marks a 
distinct advance on your Rgvedic India. There is much that is interesting 
and vivacity lends attraction to the presentation. I again thank you for 
your interesting and instructive work which is provocative of thought even 
when, as in the case of the Vedie War-horse, I think your contentions 
unfounded.*’ 

Prof, Dr. Sttn Konov of Christiania University : '^You will 
know that I cannot accept your views and interpretations, but I like 
Indians to stand up for their glorious ancient civilisation, and you have 
certainly done so with great learning and thorough conviction; and I 
cordially join with 3^011 in admiring the achievements of the ancient Aryans 
and also, I think, in the belief that Aryan ideals also will be a priceless 
asset in future.*” 

Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz of Prague University : '‘I have, of 
course, not yet been able to read through the volume of more than 550 
pages, but I can see that it is full of information about early Vedic 
Culture, and the result of a great deal of research. I shall have occasion to 
re-examine your arguments again elsewhere.” 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Lit., Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad University : 1 am glad that the book has taken a new 

line. I myself with ray limited knowledge of the subject have never been 
able to reconcile myself to the idea that the cradle of our race lay outside the 
boundaries of our own country. It is a great consolation to find that these 
prejudices of mine have after all some scientific basis. I value your book 
specially on this account.” 

Prof. A. Hillebrandt of Breslau University: Your valuable 

'work on Rgvedic Culture. I have much pleasure in reading it, and I am 
full of admiration of your knowledge of the subject which is an unusually 
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difficult one. As you say, ' truth can only be arrived at, not certainly 
by stifling any independent opinion, boldly exprejised and formulated but 
by eucouragiug it and giving it a patient bearing.’ The ^veda is full 
of problem^, historical as well as ethnographical, and needs tolerant 
cooperation of all its interpreters, however different their views may be. 
1 hope, you will forgive my opposing some of your views especially as to 
the date which you ascribe to culture of tb^ Vedic Aryans, and the identi* 
fioation of the Fanis with the Punic race. But generally I think that 
you have earned high merit by the detailed and well-founded description 
of the life of the early Indians, and by the sound interpretation of many 
passages hitherto understood in a different way. I only wish, you vAtuld 
have added a list of the verses commented upon by you in an independent 
manner.” 

* * * 

It may be in the recollection of our readers that 
two of the gentlemen mentioned above were severely casti- 
gated by the Modern Review for lack of scholarship. We 
have no desire whatsoever to recall the bitter controversy 
which raged round the works of these two gentlemen, but their 
scholarship is being duly recognised by “ scholars of world- 
repute ” who need not belong to the “ fraternity ” of what an 
estimable author in the journal called “ Byzantine eunuchs.” 

* * # 


Da. S. C. Bagchi. 

Monopoly of all wisdom and virtue is not necessarily 
claimed by the omnipotent ‘legislator or the omniscient jour- 
nalist, but finds a niche in quiet and patient judicial 
memory. Dr. S. 0. Bagcbi, the Principal of the TJni^versity 
Law College, who is sometimes criticised by the “All-Highest” 
as a Don Quixote on the steps of u professorial chair, has 
been specially asked to attend the Congress of the 
Universities of the British Empire by the Secretary. The 
special occasion for the invitation was a memorandum 
sent to the Subjects Committee by Dr. Bagchi at the. 
request of the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor as Dean 
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of the Faculty of Law. Mr. Alexander Hill, Secretary 
to the Universities Bureau of the British Empire, says in his 
letter to the Vice-Ch*ancellor — “ Dr. Bagcbi’s reflections 
and advice were of material assistance. In accordance with 
his opinion and other similar views expressed by the Heads 
of the Law Schools of Canada that it is desirable that a 
School of Advanced Legal Study be established in London, 
this subject has been placed on the Agenda paper of the 
Congress.” Dr. Bagchi has been delegated by the Governing 
Bodf of the University Law College to attend the. Congress 
in July. His travelling allowance is to be paid out of the 
chest of the University Law College which made “ many a 
Quintilian stare and gasp.” 

« « « 


Phofbssou Radhakrishnan. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan, King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, who has been elected as one 
of the delegates of the University to the Empire Universities 
Conference, has sailed for England and his visit to the 
British Isles and to the United States of America bids fair 
to be a very warm reproduction of the classical vini vidi vioi. 
He has been invited by the University of Oxford to deliver the 
Upton Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion for the year 
1926, a position which was held in previous years by eminent 
thinkers like Dean Inge, Estlin Carpenter, L. P. Jacks of 
the Hibbert Journal and Miss Evelyn Underhill. The 
British Institute of Philosophical Studies has asked 
him to deliver a course of four lectures in place of 
Dean Inge who it was originally arranged, should speak 
at the Institute during the months of May and June. 
The Professor has also agreed to address the Aristotelian 
Society of Cambridge and the Institute of Philosophical 
Studies, London. Across the ocean Prof. Radhakrishnan 
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is going out as the representative of the Calcutta University 
to attend the Sixth luteruatiorial Congress of Philosophy 
which is to be held at the Harvard University from September 
13 to September 17. 'I'he » niversity of Chicago has elected 
him Haskell Lecturer for tlie year 1926. In his lectures in 
America he will deal with ancient Hinduism and modern 
Philosophical tendencies. He will also dcdiver a course of 
lectures to the University of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia and to the Theological Colleges like the Union 
Theological Seminar of New York and the Specitic School of 
Religion, California. 

« « 


Prof. SURENURANATlf Dasgupi'a, 

Prof. Surendranath Dasgupta of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, also represents this University at Harvard and on 

his return we shall, no doubt, hear from liim a glorious account 
of his itinerant lectures in America. 

» « * 

Dr. Kulbschandra Kar. 

We welcome our new Doctor Mr. Kuleschandra Kar, 
M.Sc., whose thesis having been approved by a Board of 
Examiners consisting of C. J. Darwin, P. R.S., Mr. R. H. 
Eowler, F.R.S., and Mr. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., has been 
adopted by the Syndicate and Mr. Kar has been admitted to 
the Degree of Doctor pf Science. 

« « « 

The Universitv College, Lonjjon. 

We publish here below an appeal from the University 
College. London, for the establishment of a Centenary Fund. 
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The occasion for the appeal is in order to celebrate the 
centenary of the foundation of the University College, London. 
London as the pioneer in the new University movement and 
the University College as the pioneer of the London movement 
might have more than a local claim, but it has for ourselves a 
special claim as London is our lineal ancestor. 

Sir, — ('no hundred 3 ears a^o the foundation of a University of 
London was first proposed in a celebrated letter from Thomas Campbell 
to Henry Brougham, published in The Times on February 9, 18:?5. 

To?day we ask the hospitality of the columns of The Times for an appeal 
issued under the patronage of his Royal Highness Prince Arthur of 
Conn auglit and the viee-patronage of tiie Chancellor of the University 
of London, the Bail of Bosebery, for a sum of £500,000 for University 
College, London, in preparation for the celebration in 1927 of the cente- 
nary of the laying of the foundation-stone of that college. We believe 
that we may fairly ask for a widespread and generous response, first of all 
from the citizens of London who have cause to feel pride in the largest 
and oldest college of the University of London ; and then from the citi- 
zens of the Krnpire, who remember that University (vollege was the first 
of that group of new universiUes which have now spread, not only through 
England, but to all parts of the Empire. 

No smaller sum than £500, 000, will suflice, if the work of University 
College, London, is to be maintained unimpaired and if its financial posi- 
tion is to be placed on a satisfactory footing. The largest item in the 
total is £225,000 for endowment of teaching ; while other urgent needs are 
the provision of a great hall, the reconstruction of the libraries and their 
endowment, the completion of the engineering equipment, and other 
objects of vital importance. 

For a century, this college has pioneered in successive develop- 
ments of^ university education, in the provision of such edu- 
cation without limitations of creed, class, or race, in the admis- 
sion of women to the benefits of a university training, in the founda- 
tion of the laboratory teaching of engineering, in the organization of an 
extensive range of public lectures. 

We know that we shall not ask in vain for this sum of £500,000 from 
those in London and the British Empire who believe in university educa- 
tion and who count it a wise thing for a great nation to invest in men 
f^nd women by giving them the soundest education which this country 
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^can offer. Donations^ or small, caa be sent to the Kouorary Trea- 
surer of the Centenary Appeal Fund (Si/ Robert Kindersley, G.B.B,) 
at University College, London, from whom the complete appeal document 
can be obtained. 


We are youra truly, 

OHELMSFOBI), Chairman, University College, London. 
£. A. OAHDNER, Vice-Chancellor, University of London. 
MESTON, Chairman, Appeal Committee. 

K. M. KINDERSLEY, Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Committee. 
W. SETON, Hon. Secretary, Appeal Committee. 
University of London, University College, Gowes^street, 

W.C.T., Got. 28. 

a a a 


The Jagaitarini Gold Medal. 

The Jagattarini Gold Medal founded by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee in memory of his mother has been awarded by the 
University to our distinguished countryman Mr. Amritalal 
Bose. He requires no introduction whatsoever from us. We 
trust his story of the development of Indian drams and parti- 
cularly of Bengali drama over which he continues to exercise 
his magic spell, in spite of advancing years and increasing 
family burdens, will evoke deep and abiding interest in our 
countrymen and our countrywomen. May he live long 1 
• « » 


Dr. P. J. Bkvul. 

We have to record with regret the retirement from the 
active duties of the University of Prof. Paul Briibl. His 
association with this country dates b ick to the year 1882 
when he took a Professorship at the Eajshahi College. The 
best period of a very active life Dr. Brtihl sacrificed to the 
Engineering College, Sibpur, as Professor of Physical Science 
from 1887 to 1912, a period of over a quarter of a century. 
In October, 1912, Dr. Brilhl was appointed Registrar of the 
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Calcutta Uai\rer«ity and continued in ofdoe for five yeare. 
From 1918 up to 1926 Dr. Bruhl has been connected with 
the University College of Science as the University Professor 
of Botany. His services ' to the cause of education] in this 
country, and Science in particular, have been long and devoted. 
Many of his scientifle papers have received due approbation 
in the journals of various learned societies. An all- 
round man, a scientist of repute and patient, industrious, 
a teacher of distinction. Dr. Briihl’s memories of forty 
year! of incessant educational activity must go to accumulate 
the stock of knowledge in the world. He is always found 
working in the Science College Buildings from morn 
till night. He never spares himself and certainly does 
not spare his pupils. His researches in the domain of 
Hyacinths in Bengal are likely to be published very soon and 
the University authorities, wo understand, have arranged 
for a continuance of his services for a further period of one 
year on an honorarium of Ks. 250 a month and free quarters 
at the Palit Buildings. As one of the Joint Editors of our 
journal, Dr. Bruhl’s devotion to the Review has been great 
and we trust that he will live long to reap the fruits of his 
labours in India — and on behalf of Indians. 

* * * 


Bon Voyage to Mr. Sure:^I)Ranath Mai,ltk. 

We wish a good voyage and safe return home to our 
Senator Mr. S. N. Mallik who is just going out to accept the 
onerous duties of a Member of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India. Though the shades of evening of 
Mr. Mallik’s life are falling thick and fast and though 
death has recently claimed all his near and dear relations, 
Mr. Mallik has undertaken the post of a Member of the 
Sehretary of State’s Council in order to dedicate the rest 
of his life to what he conceives to be the good of his country. 

33 
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We hope Mr. Mallik’s presence in the Valhalla of dusky 
warriors from • the so-called Public Services in India will 
serve to soften the imperialistic rigour of his distinguished 
chief and we are in hopes that his appointment on the Decen- 
nial Statutory Royal Commission will be of lasting benefit to 
India and her people. 

-» * » 


The Islahia College. 

Amidst unprecedented communal tension, the Senate of 
the Calcutta University at its meeting held in May last, 
accorded sanction to the establishment of the Islamia College, 
Bengal. In close proximity to its predecessor in interest, 
the Islamia College will hold its “hoary head on high” on 
Wellesley Street from the month of July. 

The discussion in the Senate, however, centred round the 
question of the reservation of all seats in the College for 
Moslem boys. The College, as we all know, owes its exist- 
ence to the fostering care of Mr. Fazlul Huq and Sir Abdur 
Rahim and the undoubted desire on the part of the Maho- 
medan community of Bengal to throw off their general back- 
wardness in educational matters and possibly also a desire 
on the part of their amicm curde for a parking off of the two 
communities and to hold the balance between the two. The 
Mahomedan point of view was contained in the famous 
expression of Canning : “ They were out to bring a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old.” 'J’he 
Sanskrit College whicl^ lives and thrives and is probably 
destined to die on state subvention is a purely communal 
College. Although it was started so far back as the year 
1824 when mediaeval communal ideas were obsessing the 
minds of our early educationists, who had not yet realised the 
coming divorce of education from religion, it must, exactly 
a century after, find a double (what the ancient Egyptians 
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used to call the Ba) in the exclusively Moslem College in 
Wellesley Street. It is very difficult in the* days of non- 
denominational Colleges to support the establishment of a 
new communal institution on principle, but the Senate of the 
Calcutta University was unable to resist the claims of the 
College on purely academic grounds. The University was 
undoubtedly competent to scrutinise the accommodation, the 
qualifications and the number of members of the teaching 
staff, its library and its equipments resting upon a solid 
suhs*tructure of stabilised finance. It formed, however, no 
part of the duty of the Senate of the Calcutta University to 
insist that the College should not be run purely on communal 
lines. We know there are Colleges and other institutions in 
Bengal run on communal lines and with a communal elec- 
torate, communal Colleges were not strange phenomena 
in this land of many regrets. We hope the new College 
will retain its purely academic character and will not 
relapse into educational somnambulism propelled by a com- 
munal frenzy. Whether a College reserved for a particular 
community should bo maintained out of the State funds or 
not is a question which, we consider, should -be discussed and a 
verdict thereon reached on the floor of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

* * * 

The Proposed Matricula.tion Regulations. 

It may be within the recollection of our readers that 
the UniAfersity, during the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, in 192 1 , formulated a scheqne for the introduction 
of Vocational Training into our Schools, and made definite 
proposals for making Vernaculars the medium of instruction 
and examination up to the Matriculation standard. That 
scheme, which was to have effected a revolution in our edu- 
cational methods, ideas, and ideals, was pigeon-holed in the 
Secretariate for three long years, and then the Secretariate 
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woke up one fine morning, and addressed a long letter to the 
University, demanding certain conditions before the Govern- 
ment was in a position to accord its sanction to the proposed 
Matriculation Regulations. The Senate of the Calcutta 
University* thereupon appointed a fairly representative Com- 
mittee, which, after many deliberations, came to certain 
definite conclusions and after prolonged discussions in the 
Senate, the Matriculation Regulations were submitted to 
the Government for sanction. The cry then at once was 

r 

raised to the tingling stars that the University was 
taking a retrograde step. The vernacularization of our 
school curriculum was as offensive as the secularization of 
the church property, and the Pilgrimage of Grace saw in this 
a movement for educational reform, a deliberate attempt to 
undermine the nationalistic aspirations of the Mahomedans 
and we were told with all pontifical authority and the solem- 
nity of the Goddess Ishtar, that the mother tongue of the 
large majority of the Mahomedans in Bengal was not Bengali. 
The bubble was soon exploded, and, on analysis, it was found 
that, out of 3,000 Matriculation students, who took up the 
comp tlsory Vernacular in the last Matriculation Examination, 
roughly about 350 took up Urdu as their mother tongue. Of 
these 350, about 150 were trained in Calcutta Madrassah and 
about 100 in different Islamic cultural centres, such as 
Chittagong and Dacca, sb that there were roughly about 100 
scattered students in Bengal, who had Urdu as their mother 
tongue. We could not ascertain how many of them migrated 
from different provinces under the inclemency of the weather. 
We might then have arrived at a true conclusion with regard 
to the claim of our Mahomedan leaders that Urdu was the 
mother tongue of by far the vast majority of our Mahomedan 
examinees. 

* - * * ' 

We beg to present our readers with the fresh proposals 
of the Syndicate, for changes in the present Regulations 
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for the Matriculation Examination. Some of these changes 
the Syndicate has been obliged to recommend to the Senate, 
on the ground that Government was not in a position to 
accord its sanction to the second scheme, which was forwarded 
by the Senate of the Calcutta University in. 1926. The 
present scheme differs from the scheme of 1925 in several 
material particulars. The vocational subjects, which were 
mentioned under section 9, of the scheme of 1925, have been 
omitted from the present proposals. Section 9, of the scheme 
of 1926, was in these words : 

“ Candidates for tlje Matriculation Examination shall produce ecrlifi- 
eates that tliey have received training for a specified period according to 
the prescribed syllabus from approved teachers and at least in one of the 
following subjects ; — 

(a) Agriculture, (4) (hardening, (c) Carpentry, (d) Smithery, 
(/>) Book-keeping, (./’) Spinning and Weaving, (^) Tailoring and Sewing, 
(/<) Music, (f) Domestic Economy, (J) Basket-Making (^:) Telegraphy, 
and such other subjects as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
Syndicate. 

In the present proposal, instructions in all these sub- 
jects have been made one of the conditions for the continu- 
ance of affiliation of schools, under Chapter XXI, of the 
University Regulations. This vas done at the instance of 
the Government in the Joint-Conference bettveen the Univer- 
sity Representatives and the Government Representatives, 
because the Government professed to make Vocational 
Training a serious part of school curriculum. 'Ibe second 
fundaiflental change is in the direction of raising the minimum 
pass mark in English. Under the scheme of 1926, the Senate 
thought that 36^ should be the mininium pass mark in English. 
Government wanted to maintain the &tatm quo ante helium, 
and the Syndicate is recommending 40^ as the minimum 
pass mark in English. Thirdly, two other new subjects have, 
%it the instance of the Government, been inserted in the list 
of subjects, which a candidate is expected to take up for the 
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Matriculation Examination. They are Additional Mathema- 
tics and Additional English. We think that the duplication 
of English and the inclusion of Additional Mathematics in 
the list, at Government suggestion, are retrograde steps. No 
school will take up subjects like Elementary Science, Hygiene, 
Botany, and Commercial Geography. They will rather lean 
towards these two ancient subjects and all initiative which the 
schools might otherwise have felt towards the introduction of 
those two useful and novel but expensive subjects have been 
taken away. * 

The third change, which has been made, is in favour of 
what the Government is pleased to call “ backward tracts ” 
like Assam, Darjeeling, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. A 
new proviso has been added, which runs as follows : 

“ Provided also that, whenever the school authorities of a school, 
situate in Assam, or in the district of Darjeeling, or in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, desire that instructions should be given in the Vernacular or in 
English, the Syndicate shall exempt the candidates from such schools from 
the operation of the general rule and the Examination shall be conducted 
in the language of the district or in English, or in the vernacular of the 
candidate, if he so desires.” 

We regret that the University should have agreed with 
the Government, to include the whole of Assam within this 
category. There are Bengali-speaking tracts like Sylhet and 
Goalpara, where this rule ^ill operate as a great hardship on 
Bengali boys. Now that we know for certain there is no im- 
mediate likelihood of Sylhet being transferred from the 
jurisdiction of Assam, we think the Senate should not be 
cajoled into acceptance of an exception at the instance of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

Under the revised proposals, Urdu has been accepted as 
a Classical Language for candidates, whose vernacular is 
Bengali. Subjects for the Matriculation Examination have 
been divided into a major vernacular language and a minor 
vernacular language. The Minor Vernacular Language, viz,, 
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Khasi, Garo, MaDipuri, Parbatia, or Nepali, is mainly intended 
for “ hill boys ”, and as these languages have not attained the 
same development as have been attained by the major verna- 
cular languages, candidates will be examined only in one 
paper therein, and they will have to take up an additional 
subject. 

The Government were, however, not content with the 
revision of the proposals of the University. They suddenly 
were^seized with qualms of conscience and they dreamt of a 
progressive deterioration in the standard of the knowledge 
of English amongst our Matriculates, with the result that a 
Committee was thrust on the University, which must offer a 
guarantee to the Government as to a hona fide attempt being 
made by the University for the purpose of improving the 
knowledge of English amongst our boys in school. 

We publish here below the report of the mixed Com- 
mittee appointed by the University: 


Teaching of English in the Schools. 

We desire to make Ibe following suggestions for safeguarding the 
present standard of teaching of English, which in the view of some is in 
danger of being lowered by the proposed introduction of teaching in the 
Vernacular. Our recommendations are directed not merely to that end, 
but to raising the standard of the teaching of English. The change from 
English to the Vernacular as the medium oi teaching and examination and 
the proposed transference of passages for translation from the Vernacular 
to the English paper, which make English of secondary importance in the 
school curriculum, make it necessary to emphasise the importance of a know- 
ledge of English for Matriculation candidates. We accordingly recommend 
(1) That the figure for a pass in English should be raised to 40 per cent, 
in the aggregate and (2) that the marks for the two English papers should 
be raised from 200 to 800. We recommend that of these marks l&O should 
be allotted to texts and IbO to translation, grammar and composition. 

We further make the following recommendations : — 

(a) That every recognised High School with eight classes should have 
at least three teachers on its staff who have obtained the M.A. Degree in 
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English or Philosophy or History or Economies and Polities, or the B.A. 
Degree with Honours in these subjects, or the B.T. Degree or th# L.T. 
Diploma or a Diploma in Bjiglish to be recognised for this purpose by the 
University or a certificate in lieu thereof. Schools with 8-11 classes should 
have at least four teachers and schools with 11«14 classes at least five 
teachers with such qualifications and so on. 

(1) That from the 1st January, 1929, no one shall continue or be 
appointed a teacher of English in any recognised High School unless he or 
she has one or other of the qualifications set out in (a), 

^(c) That the certificate referred to in (a) shall be obtained in the 
following manner: — ^ 

(1) In the case of Head Masters of recognised High Schools thay shall 
be certified by the Syndicate of the University as qualified to *teach 
English upon the recommendation of either of the Directors of Public 
Instruction of Bengal and Assam. 

Head Masters not so certified shall be entitled to be examined in 
English as hereinafter provided. 

(2) In the case of Assistant Head Masters and Assistant Masters 
at present employed in recognised schools, who have passed the lirst 
Arts or the Intermediate Examination of this University or any equivalent 
examination thereto, they shall be certified by the Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity as qualified to teach English upon the recommendation of either 
of the Directors of Public Instruction of Bengal and Assam. Any Assis- 
tant Head Master or Assistant Master not so certified shall be entitled to 
be examined in English as hereinafter provided, A similar certificate may 
be granted in special cases to existing teachers in such Schools who have 
not passed the Intermediate Examination of the University upon the re- 
conamendation of either of the« Directors of Public Instruction of Bengal 
and Assam and they shall also be entitled to be examined in English as 
hereinafter provided if not so certified. 

(3) An examination in English shall be held under the, orders of 
either of the Directors of Public Instruction of Bengal and Assam in each 
division up to end of the year 1928 who shall certifj" the results of such 
examinations to the University and the Syndicate shall grant certificates 
on the results of such examinations. Teachers who fail to pass shall be 
entitled to sit for a subsequent examination after a period of 12 months. 

(4) To assist teachers now in service otherwise unqualified who desire 
to obtain certificates as to their qualification and capacity to teach English 
vacation courses in the teaching of English shall be instituted* Such 
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courses shall be conducted by the Universities of (])aleutta and Dacca and 
by the Training Colleges under their supervision. At the end pf each 
course certificates shall be granted by the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca to those ^ho have passed a test to be hereafter prescribed and such 
test shall be open to all teachers in recognised schools with or without 
attendance at a course. Such certificates shall cease to be given after the 
1st January, 1929. 

In addition to the above we desire to make the following further 
recommendations : — 

(1) That the scheme of the M. A. Examination in English and the 
B. A Honours Examination in English should include a test in spoken 
English. 

'(2) That in future school appointments persons possessing any of the 
qualifications set out in (a) should be appointed as teachers of English, and 
be placed on a University Register of qualified teachers of English. 

(3) That an extension of Training College facilities is desirable. 

(4) That of the special subjects to be taken by a student who enters 
a Training College English shall be one. 

(5) That there should be a revision of the courses of study for all 
classes in secondary schools with special reference in the higher classes to 
the following points : 

(a) A matriculate should on admission to the University be qualified to 
follow and to take notes of lectures delivered in English. 

(d) He should be able to read English with facility with the help of 
a Dictionary. 

(c) He should be accustomed to the use of works of reference. 

(6) That an oral examination in English should form a part of the 

annual examination of every class. ^ 

(7) That each school library should contain some simple English books 
which students should be encouraged to read and that in addition to the* 
prescribed text books for English in each class all students should be 
encouraged to read some book or books at home on which they may be , 
ashed simple questions at the annual examination. 

(8) That the results of the Matriculation Examination should be 
considered annually with a view to ascertaining the broad lines along which 
improvement is necessary and practicable and that the conclusions arrived 
at should be communicated to schools with suggestions as to action. That 
the agency entrusted with this work should also consider with referenc^e 
to the Matriculation Examination or independently thereof, the question of 

34 
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□enr and improved methods of teaching English and shonld report thereon 
periodically to the Syndicate with a view to the issne of Cironlars contain* 
ing suggestions to teachers. 

Finally considering, as we do, that the manner in which examinations 
are conducted reacts on instruction in the schools we recommend that the 
whole question of the Matriculation Examination in English should be 
considered by a Committee to be appointed by the Hon’ble the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Syndicate and that those experienced in school teaching 
should be represented on the Committee. 

W. E. Greaves. 

E. P. Oaten. ^ 

J. R. CoNNINOHAH. 

Herambachamdra Maitra. 

lOtk April, 1926. J. R. Banerjea. 

W. E. Griffith. 

P. N. Banerjee. 

Tasadduq Ahmed. 

« « » 

The report has, we understand, with certain modifications 
by the Syndicate, been forwarded to the Government. We 
have been, however, told that Mr. Lindsay, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in a letter to the University, has made 
it abundantly clear that Government cannot accept the 
report of the Committee, as modified by the Syndicate, as 
sufficient for safeguarding the teaching of English. The 
Government is quite welcome to accord its sanction to any 
scheme of reform, forwarded by the University involving a 
change in the Regulations, or to turn it down as it pleases, 
under the Regulations, but Mr. Lindsay must be very very 
ignorant of the constitutional limitations which have been 
imposed upon his authority by the Statutes and the Regula- 
tions. The Syndicate is entitled to modify the report of any 
committee, appointed by it, and the analogy of commissions 
or committees, appointed by the Government, which dangle 
before Mr. Lindsay day and night does not apply at all to the 
University. Lord Curzon’s Act of 1904 sits on the University 
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like a nightmare it is true, but it ba& certain redeeming 
features and one of them is that interference by the Govern- 
ment in the details of the University routine and University 
Regulations is not permissible under this Statute. 
"Whether Government can or cannot accept the modifications 
proposed which impair the authority of the Directors of 
Public Instruct! m as recommending or examining authorities, 
is a question for the undoubted decision of the Government; 
but ye might point out here that, under the Regulations, 
the Director of Public Instruction has absolutely nothing 
to do with examinations. If the Education Departments 
are allowed to inspect the Schools in Bengal and Assam, 
they do it on behalf of and under the authority of the 
University ; and if the University is not prepared to extend 
the doctrine of no further delegation to a delegated authority, 
the University is strictly within its constitutional rights. 

The School Code Committee. 

We were not a little amused to read the Administration 
Report for the year under review issued by the Government of 
Bengal. The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, seems to 
lament in his Report that nothing has been done to develop or 
accelerate the speed of reform of Seeondary Education in 
Bengal. The Sadler Commission’s keport is in deep slumber ; 
the finances of the province, despite all-round increase in 
expenditure in the favoured departments of the Government, 
$eem to be dominated by the tentacles of the Meston Award 
and the University of Calcutta which, is supposed to be in 
charge of the thousand schools under its jurisdiction without 
funds and without a controlling agency has just formulated 
a scheme for the governance of the schools in Bengal. The 
scheme is, at best, a tentative one and it is idle for the framers 
of the scheme to imagine that the diverse needs of different 
localities could he satisfied by a stereotyped organisation 
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proposed for the various schools. We publish here below the 
draft scheme which, we understand, has been circulated to 
various schools and to the All-Bengal Teachers* Association for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Draft Constitution anij Functions of the 
Managing Committees of Non-Govt. 

High Schools. 

The Managing Committee. 

Electoral Roll. 

1. A Register shall be prepared by the Mead Master of 
every School in consultation with the Managing or Executive 
Committee and shall be revised annually with such consultation 
as aforesaid. The Register will be provisionally closed on the 
15th of February. It will be open to public inspection from that 
date and will be finally closed on the last day of February with 
necessary corrections in each year in which an election to the 
Committee hereinafter constituted takes place, after the happen- 
ing of which event the Register will be re-opened. 

i. {i) All guardians, whose names are entered as such in 
the admission Register, (n) all members of the teaching staff, 
(Hi) founders of a school, and (iv) Donors paying a donation 
of at least Rs. 300 in one sum, or (v) an annual subscription of 
Rs. 1^5 at least, (vl) such benefactors as may from time to time 
be approved by the Committee shall be entered in the Register. 

A. B . — A teacher who is also a guardian shall be 
entitled to have his name registered but be shall not be 
eligible for election to the vacancies to be filled up under the 
provision of clause (in). 

3. The body thus formed shall elect from among themselves 
to the Executive or Managing Committee seven members. Of 
these three at least shall be guardians, and at least one shall be a 
donor or benefactor, or founder and, whenever available, one 
medical practitioner, if there be such in the locality. 

4. The members of the teaching staff shall elect two mem- 
bers from amongst themselves to the Executive or Managing 
Committee. 
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The Head Master shall be an ex-offlcio member. 

4. {a) 1q the case of schools, aided by Government, the 
constitution of the Committee shall, in accordance with tbie 
existing Departmental rules, be subject to the approval of the 
District Magistrate. 

(Jb) The constitution of the Committees of all schools 
shall be subject to the approval of the Syndicate which retains 
the power, in special cases, to approve of Committees not consti- 
tuted in accordance with these rules. 

5. The Secretary shall, before the ^8th Febuary in the year 
in which election to the Executive or Managing Committee, 
takes place, convene a meeting at not less than 7 days^ notice of 
those whose names are borne on the Register mentioned above 
for the purpose of electing the persons set out in para. 3. 

6. The Managing Committee should ordinarily consist of 
10 members, as specified above, including the President, Vice- 
President, if any, and the Secretary of the Executive or 
Managing Committee who shall be elected by the members of 
the Committee ordinarily from among themselves. 

Six members shall ordinarily form a quorum. 

7. Casual vacancies occurring in the course of the 
year shall be filled up by co-option but the member 
so co-opted shall represent the interest in respect of which 
the vacancy occurs and shall hold office only up to the next 
election. If any member of the Managing Committee ceases 
at any time to fulfil the qualifications in respect of which he 
was elected, a vacancy shall be automatically created which 
shall be filled by co-option as provided in the rules, except in 
the case of teachers' representatives who shall be elected in 
a fresh election. 

9. The members of the Executive Committee other 
than the Head Master shall ^hold office for two years. 
But such members shall be eligible for re-election. 

10. Any member of the Executive or Managing Committee 
absenting himself from four consecutive meetings shall 
automatically vacate his membership; the vacancy shall be filled 
as provided in rule 7. 

11. The Executive or Managing Committee shall annually 
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appoint an Auditor not being a member of the Committee 
or in its employ^ who shall examine the school accounts every 
year and submit his report to the Committee on or before the 
8 let March— a copy to be forwarded to the University. 

12. A meeting of the Executive or Managing Committee 
shall be called by the Secretary at least once in every two 
months. Not less than seven days^ notice of the meeting shall 
ordinarily be given. 

18. A special meeting shall be convened by the Secretary 
within a fortnight when a requisition for such a meetitig is 
made by not less than three members o£ the Committee. 
Not less than seven days^ notice of the meeting shall ordinarily 
be given. 

14. If on receipt of a requisition signed by not less 
than three members of the Committee the Secretary fails 
to convene a special meeting, the matter shall be referred to 
the President who shall convene the meeting. In the event of 
the President failing to convene the meeting within 10 
days the requisitionists shall have power to convene the meeting. 

15. Emergency meetings may be convened by the President 
if necessary, at not less than twenty-four hours’ notice. All 
resolutions passed at special emergency meetings shall be subject 
to confirmation at the next Ordinary meeting, 

16. All meetings shall be held in the school premises, 
except in cases as the Committee may decide to the contrary, 

17. The notice *ot each meeting shall set forth the 
business to be transacted at the meeting and no busipess 
other than that so stated shall be transacted except with 
the consent of three-fourths of the members present. 

18. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President will 
preside and in the absence of the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the members present shall elect one of themselves to 
preside. 

19. The President of the meeting shall have a casting 
vote in addition to his ordinary vote when the votes of the 
members present are equally divided. 

20. The Auditors’ annual report on the school accounts 
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shall be taken into consideration at the first Ordinary meeting 
following its receipt. 

21. Under the direction of the Executive or Managing 
Committee the Secretary shall carry on correspondence with the 
proper authorities on behalf of the Committee. 

He shall also keep a record of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee in a book, kept for the purpose. The record of each 
meeting shall be confirmed at the subsequent meeting. 

*22. If the Secretary fails to attend a meeting for more than 
four months a fresh appointment may be made either permanently 
or for the period of absencOj as the Committee may decide. In 
the temporary absence of the Secretary, the President may convene 
a meeting. 

2S. The Secretary shall be in charge of the invested funds, 
title-deeds and other legal documents belonging to the school, 
but all papers relating to the school in the shape of accounts 
and records shall be available at any time for inspection after 
due notice by members of the Executive or Managing 
Committee, or any competent authority. In all Calcutta schools 
and in all schools in the mofussil with pucca buildings all 
papers, documents, and accounts shall be kept in the school 
premises. 

24. The Executive or Managing Committee shall have the 
power of appointing and removing teachers, deciding promotion 
and increments, granting leave, and free-studentships, ordinarily 
on the recommendation of the Head Master, managing school 
funds, framing the Annual Report, dealing with all schemes of 
developments and such other matters as are brought before 
them for consideration. 


Leave. 

25. Carnal Leave . — Casual leave shall not exceed fifteen 
working days in a year. The Head Master shall be the final 
authority in the matter of granting casual leave. Casual leave 
up to seven days at a time may be granted. 

26. Casual leave shall not be affixed or prefixed to any 
vacation. 
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^7. A teacher shall be entitled to full pay daring casual 
leave. A register of casual leave shall be maintained by the 
Head Master. 

1^8. Sick Leave . — Medical leave may be granted to a teacher 
by the Managing Committee .on the production of a medical 
certiHeate, or such other evidence as the Committee deem 
satisfactory on such allowance as the Managing Committee or 
the Executive Committee shall direct. 

29. Leave with or without Pay . — A teacher may be granted 
leave by the Committee wither without pay to the extent one 
month for each year of his service. 

30, Special Leave . — Special leave may be granted by the 
Managing Committee at their discretion on such terms as they 
may think fit. 


Definition Clause. 

A Committee includes both a Managing Comnr.iutee or an 
Executive Committee. 

Appointment of Teachers. 

31. £!ach teacher shall have an appointment letter. He may 
be appointed on probation for six months. He shall subsequently 
enter into a permanent engagement with the Managing 
Committee. During the first two years of this period the 
teacher shall not be entitled to resign except on the ground of 
continued ill-health nor shall the Managing or Executive 
Committee have the power to dispense with his services except 
on the grounds of moral or professional misconduct. After the 
expiry of the second period of I years the services of the teacher 
may be terminated either side by one calendar month's notice 
on sufficient and ^satisfactory grounds.^ Existing teachers who 
have been in the service of a school for at least a period of two 
years shall be deemed permanent teachers within the meaning of 
this rule. 

Provided that in the case of a school not enjoying permanent 
recognition, the appointment letter may contain a provision 
for the termination of the appointment on recognition being 
withdrawn. 
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82. A teacher may be suspended by the Managing Com- 
mittee on grounds of mora] or professional misconduct ; 
but before he is finally dismissed a time should be given to him 
to appeal to the District Arbitration Committee. 

83. Facancies, —Fonts carrying a monthly salary of 
rupees fifty or upwards shall ordinarily be advertised in the 
newspapers. 

Head Masteu^s Functions. 

84«. The Head Master shall prepare the annual List of 
holidays in consultation with the Committee. The number of 
holidays shall not exceed that sanctioned from time to time by 
the University. The Head Master in consultation with the 
Secretary may also grant holidays on special occasions. 

85- The conduct of current business of the school such as 
arrangement of curriculum, classes and time-table exami- 
nations, award of class promotions, selection of candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination and all matters relating to schoo! 
discipline and teaching shall be left entirely to the Head Master, 
provided that in all cises of rustication or expulsion, the decision 
of the Head Master shall require the approval of the Committee. 
The selection of text-books shall rest with the Head Master 
whose selection shall require the approval of the Committee. In 
all matters where the Head Master is overruled by the Committee 
the decision and the reasons therefor shall be recorded in the pro- 
ceedings and a copy forwarded forthwith to the local Divisional 
Inspector who shall without delay enquire into the ease and in 
the event of any action appearing to him to be necessary, he 
shall report to the University any facts which call for their 
9 ,ttention together with his specific recommendations. 

iVT. — Any enquiry under the provisions of this clause 
shall* not be conducted by an Officer below the rank of a 
District Inspector of Schools. 

86. Tlie Head Master^s opinion shall be recorded in writ% 
ing in all cases of appointment, promotion and removal of staff 
under him. 

37. There shall be a Council of Teachers in every school, of 
which all teachers shall bo entitled to be members. The Head 

85 
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Master shall ooosalt tbs Couooil in all important matters in 
which he considers consnltation is neoessairy. 

Central and District Arbitration Boards. 

88. Any teacher, who is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Executive or Mauagiog Committee on a question of dismissal, 
discharge or reduction or withholding of salaries^ shall be at 
liberty, on payment of a fee of five rupees/ which ‘shall 
accompany his application, to appeal to the , Arbitration Board 
mentioned in the succeeding paragraph. ^ 

Provided that no appeal shall lie against any action taken 
by the Managing Committee of the school incompliance with the 
order of the University in the case of Unaided schools and of 
the Director of Public Instruction or the University in the 
case of Aided schools. 

39. There shall be, an Arbitration Board in ettch District 
consisting of 5 members — two of whom shall be teachers, 
one at least being a Head Master, elected by the 
High School teachers of the district other than those in 
Government schools, in manner to be prescribed hereafter, a 
local educationist appointed by the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University and one nominated by the District Board and the 
District Inspector of Schools. The Committee shall elect its own 
Chairman and the District Inspector, unless elected Chairman, 
shall be the Secretary, unless the Committee otherwise decide, 
and make provision for any necessary expenditure. 

40. For the Citly of Calcutta there shall be an Arbitmtion 

Board consisting of two teachers, one at least being a Head 
Master, elected by the High Scliools of Calcutta in manner here- 
inafter prescribed— one member nominated by the Syndicate of 
the University from a college staff, one member nominated by 
the Syndicate arad one Inspector nominated by* the Director of 
Public Instruction. The Board shall elect its own Chairman, 
and the Inspector, nominated by the Director of Public Inslruc 
tiou, unless elected Chairman, shall act as Secretary, unless the 
Board decide otherwise, and make provision for any neoessar^, 
expenditure. * 

41. An appeal shall lie to a Central Board from the deoision^ 
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of the Arbitration Boards mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 
The Board shall oonsist of 9' members^ of whom three ’ shall be* 
Head Masters of High Schools in or around Calcutta, nominated 
by the Syndicate of the University and four members nominated 
by the University (two by the Syndicate and two by the Senate), 
and two Inspectors of Schools, nominated by the Syndicate with 
the consent of the Director of Public Instruction. 

JV.5.-^Provided that when any question comes before the 
Board, affecting a Girl’s School, the Board may co-opt the 
Inspectress of Schools, Presidency or Burdvvan Division, or some 
other lady connected with female education. The Central Board 
shall appoint its own Chairman and Secretary. 

42. The decisions of the various Boards shall be repoited to 
the Syndicate for any necessary action, 

43. All appeals to the Central Board shall be accompanied 
by a fee of Rs. 15, out of which the expenses of the Central 
Board shall be defrayed. 

44. The C'^ntral and Distiiot Arbitration Boards shall be 
appointed for 2 years. In the case of any vacancy occurrinar, 
it shall be filled according to the method of original appointment 
and the appointment shall hold good for the unexpired period of 
two years. 

45. Three members shall form a quorum in the case of the 
District Arbitration Boards and five in the case of the Central 
Board. 

46. Any appeal from the decision of a Managing Committee 
shall be preferred within one month from the receipt of such 
decision by the applicant an<f"any appeal to the Central Board 
shall be preferred within one month from the receipt of such 
decision of the District Arbitration Boards, by the applicant. 

47. In the event of a matter referred to the District 
^(Arbitration Boai-ds not being disposed of within 90 days of the 
date of the application, the person or body aggrieved may refer 
the matter to the Central Board without further payment of 
fee, who shall finally dispose of the matter. 

W. E. GREAVES 
H. E. STAPi:-ETON. 

P. N. BANERJEP 
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The pivot of the scheme, it appears to us, is the oonstitg,* 
tiun of the Managing Committee and the Arbitration Boards. 
The interests of the teachers have certainly been attempted to 
be safeguarded. Constant interference by the governors of the 
Managing Committees of our High Schools and, in particular, 
by the Secretaries and consequent insecurity of the tenure 
and insufBciency of both competency and salary of the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff is the order of the day. The proposals 
of the School Code Committee while compelling people to 
conform to a particular type of rules will, we are afraid, 
invite constant friction between the teaching staff and the 
managers. We do not agree with those who see in the attempts 
of our poorly paid, overworked and despised teachers of the 
High Schools to secure for themselves protection an attempt 
at educational socialism and of academic trade-unionism. 
“ History, indeed,* has a Nemesis for every sin, for an 
injudicious craving for freedom as well as for untimely 
generosity ” but self-preservation is neither trade-unionism 
nor intervention. Whether the elaborate machinery provided 
for and the complex procedui’e prescribed will solve the 
problems or not is a question which future alone will be 
able to show. We must, however, impress upon the attention 
of our teachers one important fact ; they must institute a 
movement of counter-reformation ; they must improve their 
qualifications, intellectual, rfioral and physical ; they must 
not continue to live in a paradise of their own ; they must 
learn to stand on their own legs and they must not rely 
upon either the affected affection of the one or the 'tardy 
generosity of the other of the contending parties Avho now 
are engaged in directing their activities to what is geometri- 
cally called, a parallelogram of forces. We do not, however, 
like the annual elections and the electoral roll. Constant 
elections lead to incessant agitation and agitation sub- 
merges quiet scholarship and leads on to unprofitable litiga- ' 
tion in courts of law. We cannot but dissociate ourselves 
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, frim the view expressed in the draft scheme wherein i^hools 
in receipt of grants*m<aid have been left to he governed by 
the departmental rules. If it is a statutory obligation imposed 
upon the University to administer the schools under its 
jurisdiction the University should not be a party to the 
administration of schools by political methods. Education, 
we are told, is not politics and yet the rules of the Education 
Department regarding the distribution of the grant8<io>aid 
invest the District Magistrate with dictatorial powers. 

Ex-officio Fellows. 

From a notifieation Avhich appears in the Calcutta Gazette 
we see the Government of Bengal has under Section 6, sub- 
section 2 of the Act VT 1 1 of 1901s, recently revised the list of 
Ex-officio Fellows of the University. Ex-officio Fellows hold 
practically the same position and enjoy all the privileges of 
ordinary members of the Senate. Under Section 5, sub-section 
2, mentioned above, the Government of Bengal may, by notifi- 
cation published in the local official Gazette, make additions 
to or alterations in the list of officers contained in the 1st 
Schedule to the Indian Universities Act of 1901 as amended by 
Act VII of 1921. When the reformed dispensation was 
ushered into existence the list <4 Ex-officio Fellows waS 
revised by the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of 
Education and the three Ministers for Education, Agricul- 
ture and Industries and Local Self-Government, Bengal, 
and the Minister for Education, Assam, got themselves 
substituted * for the members of Executive Councils of the 
Governors of Bengal and Assam. Now during the period 
of suspension of the reforms in Bengal, the Government 
of Bengal have thought fit to replace the two Ministers 
for Agriculture and Industries and Local Self-Government, 
Bengal, by the Secretary to the Governmeht of Bengal, 
Department of Education, and the Principal, Presidency 
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College, Bengal This is a new innovation without a 
precedent or a parallel even in India. We have deep 
regard for the academic attainments and the broad sympathies 
of the present Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Mr. 
Lindsay, but we see no reason why his mantle should continue 
to be borne by his successors in interest who may be domi- 
nated by administrative exigencies and an anxious desire for 
meticulous interference in the internal affairs of the Univer- 
sity and may not have the same family ideals and traditions 
as that of Mr. Lindsay. An appeal from Philip the Drunk to 
Philip the Sober, may be a valuable right but Mr. Secretary 
who, we are told, is the custodian of the Conscience of the 
Government or the Governor should not on well established 
legal principles sit in judgment over a decision to which he 
may be either a reluctant party or to which he must as a 
member of the body corporate bow down. He must not, then, 
invent the excuse of the eternal conflict between Chancellor 
Jekyll and Hyde. 
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I. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past UnYeiled, 

by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 158. Rs. 3-12. 

Besides other cognate matters, the book generally deals 
with race-origins, race-developments, and race- movements, and 
differentiates, not only between Barbarous Eaces and Culture- 
ilaccs, but also between Barbarous Eaces that were or are 
civilised and those that were or are uncivilised. 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Pli.D., F.A.S.B. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 241. Rs. 4-14. 

This book contains a course of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archaeology, delivered by the Professor in 1918. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows : 

I, Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana : its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage In Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

Asoka (Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by D. E. Bhandarkar, 
]\t.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indiaii History and Culture, Calcutta University. Demy 
8vo. pp. 364. Ks. 5, 

In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist monarch after a careful and systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but also 
of the valuable translations and notes on these records by dis- 
tinguished scholars in the field of Ancient History of India. The 
book consists of eight chapters dealing with the following topics: 
1, Asoka and his early life, II, Asoka’s empire and administration, 
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Jll. Asolca as ^ Buddhist, IV, Asoka’s Dhamma, V, Asoka as a 
^miis6ioua^, VI, Social and Religious life from Asokan monument, 
VJI, Aaoka'^s place in history, VIII, Asoka's inscriptions. 

Extract from a letter from M, Smarts the distinguished French Savant — 

*' ... I am grateful to your book because it has brought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious and passionate skill with which modem India endea> 

▼ours to reconstruct its past you intended to show by an analysis of the 

inscriptions what information hitherto unexpected they can yield to a sagadous 
and penetrating explorer.** 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by B. Sbama Sastri, B.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192. Ks. 6. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and developqient 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautiliya Arthasastra, it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: — ^I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy. III. The Origin of the Kshatriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kautilya Period. VII. Espion- 
age, IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People — Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 


** The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth of information 

contained in them Some of the facts mentioned hy Mr. Rhastri will 

bo an eye-opener to most people, who are fond of imagining that Indians 
have always been ‘ vain dreamers of an empty day,’ occupying themselves 
with things of the Groat Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane 

affairs, regarding them as Maya, illusion All de«irouH of knowing the 

conditions of life in Ancient India should read carefully this fascinating 
volume, which is one more •evidence of the splendid work that the Post- 
Graduate teachers of the Catcutla University are doing.” — Ilindusihan 
Review, July, 1923. 


Social Organisation in North-East India, in Buddha’s 
Time, by Eichard Fick (translated by ^Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). Demy 8vo. pp. 390. Bs. 7-8. 

” Dr. Pick's Die Sociale GUederung tm N ordostlichen Indien 
Zu Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to 
all interested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist Indiar 
But those ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and 
their warm gratitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for Ids eminently 
readable translation. The book is too well-known to need any review; suffice 
to say that the translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholarly 
work is made available in English, it should find a larger circnlfition,*’-- 
HindustUc^n Review , July, 1923, 
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Contents. 

Chapter I — Introduction — ^The BrahmaiiijsJ^,. Gaa^ief-Theory ,, 

Chapter II — General View of the Castes — jSj^ahmanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pali canon — Theoretical discussicms -about 
the worthlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III — The Homeless Ascetics — Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture — 
Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV — The Ruling Class — The Kshattriyas — Superior- 
ity of the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas. 

* Chapter V — The Head of the State — The chief represen- 
tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View — The Duties 
of the King — Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI — The King's Officers — General View of Ministers. 

Chapter VII — The House Priest of the King — Historical Evo- 
lution of the post of Purohita — His share in Administration. 

Chapter VIIT — The Brahmanas — General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Four Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX — The Leading Middle Class Families — The 
Position of the Gahapati — the Setthi, 

Chapter X — l^he Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI — Casteless Professions. 

Chapter XII — The Despised Caste. 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nares- 
chandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 109. 
Es. 1-8. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals with 
matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihfering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 

» 

Political History of Ancient India (Prom the Accession of 
Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty), by 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 374. Rs. 4. 

Dr. Baychaudhuri's work in the domain of Indology is cha- 
racterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant reference to ori- 
ginal sources and this makes his contributions specially valuable. 
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We have here probably the first attempt on scientific lines to 
^ outline the political history of India of the Pre-Buddhistic period 
from about the lOth Century B. C. and the work is one of great 
importance to Indian history. 

Prof, J, Jolly, Wurzburg : — “ What an enormous mass of evidence has 

been collected and discussed in this work, an important feature of which is the 
quotation of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography not less 
than the ancient history of India has been greatly furthered by your researches 
and much new light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems of 
Indian Archaeology and chronology ” 

Prof, F. Otto Schrader : — “ I have read the book with increasing interest 
and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details which will be 
found useful by later historians ” 

Prof, A, Berriedale Keith : — “ Full of useful information.*’ < 


Ancient Romic Chronology, by II. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 1-8. 

The book deals with the method of embodying some original 
researches of Mr. H. B. Hannah in the domain of Chronology 
and computation of time in Ancient Egypt, as well as other 
connected matters, the process being shown through various in- 
ternal evidences, 

Pre-Historic India, by Panchaiiaii Milra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300 (with 30 coioured plates). Ks. 6. 

One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a young 
Indian scholar, who is well posted in the latest work in this 
subject. 

Conients: — The Needs, Methods and Sources of Pre-His- 
toric Studies in India — Geology and Pre-Historic Archaeology — 
the Human Ancestry (the cradleland, first migrations and Indian 
fossil skulls) — Pre-chellcan cultures — Chellean cultures — The 
Karnul Cave-dwellers — T^e close of the Pleistocene — Pre-historic 
Art — The Neolithic types in India — The Neolithic Settlements — 
Pre-Historic Metallurgy — Pre-Historic copper, bronze and iron 
finds — The Indian Megaliths — Cultural sequence affinities and 
survivals. 

International Law and Customs in Ancient India, by 

Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. Royal 8vo. pp. 
170. Rs. 4. 

In this interesting book the author demonstrates the elaborate 4. 
code of International Law and military usages which existed in 
Ancient India, and a cursory glance will show that the Ancient 
Indian usage in this matter was much more elaborate and much*' 
more humanfe than that followed by all nations of antiquity and 
even by nations of Modern Europe. 
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Contents : — Sources of International Law — International 
Status or Persons in International Law — ^Intercourse of Stat'ss — 
The Essential Bights and Duties of States — The Theory of tlie 
Balance of Power — Treatises and Alliances — War: Character: 
Grounds — The Law relating to Enemy Persons and Enemy Pro- 
perty — The Agents, Instruments, and Methods of Warfare — 
Neutrality. 


Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. Samaddar, 
B.A., M.R.A.S.. F.R.B.S., P.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 186. Ra. 3. 

A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction of eco- 
nomic data and of economic theories in Ancient India from 
■ treatises and from scattered references in early Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. 1'his is the first sj^stematic attempt 
to deal with this important subject. The author in course of 
his six lectures lays bare to us the underlying spirit and principles 
of the great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look not 
merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and their glorious 
achievements in the domains of Economics and Politics but he 
has unfolded the onviroaments in which they were wrought, the 
motives which impelled them and the ambition which inspired 
them.'* The book has been highly praised by Dr, Sylvain Levi, 
Dr. Jolly, Prof. Whifcrniis^ Sir John Buclnull, Dr. A. Marshall, 
Prof. HoplcinSy Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and many other 
distinguished savants. 

Some Contribution of South India to Indian Culture, by 

S. Iviislinaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Pli.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 4G8. Rr. 6. 

'Ihis book by the Professor of Indian History and Archaeo- 
logy in the University of Madras cc>n tains the readership lectures 
he delivered in 1919 in Calcutta. 

They are one of the first fruits of the policy of Calcutta University to 
a department of Indian Studies- iingiiistiCH, arch®ology, anlhropblogy, 
and iustory. Dr. AiViUigar wriu s with a pinetibed hand and with the dis- 
cernment of an expenciicod seeker after histoncal truth ; and his lectures form 
a coiitribation of s-onio c*<m‘-uderable value to the growing amount of literature 
on Indiap Anthropological Studies. Beginning with the coming of the 
Aryans, which means tlie Brahmans, to South India, the author proceeds to 

describe, mainly historically, the main currents of culture The author 

proceeds tj analyse tlie influences exerted on and by South India when 

orthodox Hinduism was tainted by alien influences..... From religion Dp 

Aiyangar passes on to commerce, and devotes a considerable portion of this 
work to showing how South India is responsible for the spread of Hindu 

culture, to the Eastern islands and even so far as China The author 

finally traces the type of administration which grew up in South India and 
which, as be points out, has left traces to the present day. The whole work 
is full of interest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; 
it will be of much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the admi- 
nistrator .” — Times of India, Bombay, Nov. 14, 1923. 
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Extract from Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIII, for Januory-Pebruary, 1924 : — 

iSir Hickard Temple writes : ‘...They (the Lectures) are so full of valu- 
able suggestions that it is worth while to consider here the results of the 

study of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian To myself, the book is a 

fascinating one and it cannot but be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures were intended.' ’* 


Yishnudharmottaram, Part III, by Stella Kramriseb, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts (Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture), Calcutta University. Koyal 8vo. 
pp. 62. Ke. 1. 

The most ancient and most exhaustive treatise on Indian 
Painting in Sanskrit Literature is to be found in Part III of the 
Vishnudharrnottaram, of which a translation, introduced by pn 
account of, and comparison with, methods and ideals of painting, 
collected from various Sanskrit texts, is given in this book. 


Some Problems of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Win- 
ternitz, M.A., Pli.D. Boyal 8vo. pp. 330. Ks. 2-8. 

Published in November, 1925. 

Contents : The Age of the Veda — Asiatic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry — ^Indian Literature 
and World-Literature — Kautilya Arthasastra — Bhasa. 


2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY- 

ComparatiYe Religion (Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec- 
tures delivered in the C^tlcutta University in 1923 ; pub- 
lished in July, 1925), by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Litt. (Edin.), D.O.L. 
(Calcutta). Royal 8vo. pp. 194. Rs. 3. 

The work is the first course of lectures on Comparative 
Religion delivered under the auspices of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh foundation. The author has given a survey, in eight 
lectures, of all the important religions of antiquity, including an 
introductory one on ‘ Primitive Religion.' They embrace Confu- 
cianism, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism (including Buddhism), 
Greek religion, Judaism, Muhammadanism and Christianity. 
These religions are treated objectively, not from the point of view 
of any particular one. It has been shown what they have in * 
, common, and to what extent each approaches umversality, to the 
outlook of a world religion. 
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The Kamala Lectures on Indian Ideals in Education, 
Philosophy and Religion and Art, by Annie Besant, 
D.L., with a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo. pp. 135. Rs. 1-8. 

Published m November, 1925. 

The work is the first series of lectures delivered in the 
Calcutta University by Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of 
the Kamala Lectureship established in memory of his beloved 
daughter by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. The 
^ author deals with Indian Education, Indian Philosophy and 
Religion and Indian Art in course of her three lectures. 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakanii. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 372. Rs. 15-0. 

The book presents in a comprehensive though short form a 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Schools. 

Contents : — Chapter I — Introduction. Essential principles of 
Buddhist Philosophy. All is impermanence — There is no Ego — 
Nirvana is the only calm. 

Chapter II — Karma- Phenomenology — Karma as a principle in 
the Moral World — Karma as the active principle in the world of 
particulars — Karma as an active principle in the physical world. 

Chapter III — The Sarvastitvavadins (Realists) — The Tenets of 
the Sarvastitvavadins — Explanation of the Seventy-five Dharmas 
— Shankara’s criticism of the Sarvastitvavadins, &c., &c. 

Chapter IV — The Satyasiddhi School — (the Theory of the 
Sarva-Sunyatavada) — The Essential parts in the doctrine of the 
School — The View of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter V — The Madhyamika School — (The Theory of the 
middle course) — The fundamental iioctrine of this School — The 
conception of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter VI — Alaya-Phenomenology (the Theory of the Vijna- 
navadins) — The classification of things — The four stages of the 
cognitive operation of consciolisness — Further discussion of the 
Eight Vijnanas. 

Chapter VII — Bhutatathata {Suchness) Phenomenology — The 
Relation of Suchness to all things — TJie Theory of Impression. 

Chapter VIII — The Tien Tai School — The three principles of 
this School, (1) Emptiness, (2) Conventionality and (3) Middle 
path — The Theory of Klesa. 

Chapter IX — The Avatansaka School — The Theory of the 
Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 

Chapter X — Conclusion — Gk>d in us and we in God — The 
Buddhist idea of Faith — ^The Buddhistic Ethics. 

Appendix — ^The sis? kinds of Causes and the five kinds of 
Effects, 
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Edward J. Thomas, University Library, Cambridge: 1 shall find 

the work most useful. The book seems to me very valuable in giving a con- 
nected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic thought, and of special 
importance for European Scholars both in supplying information not easily 
accessible in the West, and also in treating the whole subject from an in- 
dependent standpoint 

1 think the book reflects honour not only on the author but also on the 
devotion to scholarship shown by the Calcutta University. 


Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Lond.) Royal 8vo. 
pp. 52. Rs. 1-8. 

The book embodies the results of a scientific enquiry by the 
author, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages in 
the genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of 
thought in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as 
afforded by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha. 


The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82. Rs. 3. 

It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an explicit 
idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated in diverse ways by 
diverse Buddhist Philosophers. 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M, Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Loud.) Royal 8vo. 
pp. 468. Rs. 10-8. 

The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth of 
Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks to 
establish order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of the 
various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedie 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of 
the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. S. Rndhal'rishnnn, M.A.. King Oeorqe V ProfpRffnr of Philosophy. 
University of Calcutta The only book of its kind. No Student of the 
Philosophy of the Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The book shows accurate 
scholarship and deep insight on every page.” 


Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit.*- 
(Lond.) and S. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 322. 
Rs. 6. 


A new edition of the Dutreuil de Ehina Kharosthi MS. of the 
Dhammapada, of which an edition was published in the Journal 
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Aaiatique in 1897 by M. 64nart. The joint- editors have recon- 
structed whole passages from minute fragments not utilised by M. 
S4nart, and they have brought in the results of their vast and deep 
Pali studies in establishing the text. The importance of the 
, Dhammapada as a world classic need not be emphasised too much. 
In the introductory essay, there is an able study of the question 
of the literary history of this work. 


Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 158. 
Rs. 2-13. 

• The book contains materials for a connected history of 
Vaishnavism from the Vedic times to the age of the early Tamil 
Acaryas who laid the foundation of Sri Vaishnava School. The 
author takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity and 
epigraphical records. His method of treatment is strictly scientific, 
and he comes to a number of interesting conclusions, among 
which is the establishment of the historic personality of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and the determination of the doctrines of the old Bhaga- 
vata sect 

The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri on the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the ‘ Bhstorical 
Christ ’ to a Christian audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the 
authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and gross tradition, 
from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround 
his name. The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the 
expression of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and 
many missionaries, ill-ecjuipped for dealing with a dimly understood creed 

would do well to study this little volume ” — The Times Literary Supplement . 

May 12, 1921. 


A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, Media3val and Modern 
Schools), by Maliamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A., Pli.D., M.E.A.S., F.A.S.B., late 
Principal, Sanskrit College, CalCut#, and Joint Philolo- 
gical Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosb Mookerjee. Demy 8vo. pp. 
696: Rs. 15. 

A manumental work. Dr. Vidyablyisan has given here a 
detailed account of the system of Nyaya, and has left no source 
of information, whether Brahmanical, or Buddhist (Indian ,.pnd 
Tibetan), or Jaina, untapped. The history is brought down from 
the days of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts well 
disposed and lucidly set foi%h. 

TKe- awthor did not live to see the publication of a work 
whi^. is to make his name immortal in the annals of In- 
dology. (-r ^ 

2 
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Prof, A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.I., D.Litt.^ University of Edinburgh, 
writes : — 

The work reflects the highest credit on its late author. It contains a 
vast mass of carefully verified information lucidly arranged and expounded 
and it is invaluable to every serious student of Indian Logic. It must for a 
very long period form an indispensable source of material for workers in 4he 
field of Indian Philosophy, and whatever difference there may be with the 
views of the author whether in principle or in detail, they cannot possibly 
obscure the permanent value of a work which — as any one familiar with Indian 
logic knows only too well — must have involved almost endless labour. The 
University of Calcutta is to be congratulated on the fact that it was found 
possible to produce the book despite the author *8 death before its completion, 
and the thanks of scholars are due to it for the production of the work in 
such effective and enduring form. 


A Short History of the Mediseval School of Indian Logic 

{Griffith Memorial Prize, 1907), by the same author. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 210. Rs. 7-8. 

The two principal systems of the Mediieval School of Indian 
Logic, viz., the Jaina Logic and the Buddhist Logic, have been 
thoroughly expounded here by bringing together a mass of infor- 
mation derived from several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan 
xylographs hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a 
short and general history of the University of Nalanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given. 


3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with the commentary oF Sayana^. Demy 
8vo. pp. 136. Rs. 2-13. 

Mann Smriti, edited by Mahamahoiiadhyaya Ganganath Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

The work is an English translation of the commentary of 
Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. The two editions, that 
had already been published, viz., one by V. N. Mandlik and the 
other by G. R. Gharpure, being considered avowedly defective on 
account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Dr. Jha collected 
manuscripts from various places ; and, with the help of these 
MSS., made out an intelligible text, and then proceeded with the 
work of translation. The translation will occupy five volumes, 
frf which tffe following have been published : — 

Vol. T, Part — Comprising Discourse T and 28 verses ot 

Discourse II. Royal 8vo. pp. 266. Rs. 6. 

Vol. I, Part II — Comprising verses XXIX to end of Discourse 
II. Royal 8vo. pp. 290. Rs, 6. 
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Vol. 11, Part 1 — Comprising the whole ol' Discourse 111. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 304. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part 11 — Comprising Discourse IV. Royal 8vo. pp. 
208. Rs. G. 

Index to Vols. I and 11. Royal 8vo. pp. 92. 

Vol. Ill, Part 1 — Comprising Discourses V and VI. Royal 
8vo. pp. 278. Rs. 6. 

Vol. Ill, Part 11 — Comprising Discourses \'II and the index 
to the whole of Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 20G. Rs. 7. 

Voir IV, Part 1 — Comprising a portion of Discourse Vlll. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 252. Rs. 8. 

Vol. rV, Part 11 — (in the press.) 

Vol. V — (in the press.) 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part 1 — Textual — By the same author. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 5G9. Rs. 12. 

Do. Part 11 — Explanatory — By the same 

author. Royal 8vo. pp. 870. Rs. 15. 

Do. Part 111 — (lomparatioe — By the same 

author, (in the press.) 

Besides printing the five volumes of Manu Smriti comprising 
translation of Modhatithi, it has been decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes by the same author. The notes have 
been divided into three parts : Part I — Textual — dealing with the 
readings of the texts and allied matters; Part JI — Explanatory — 
containing an account of the various explanations of Menu’s text, 
provided not only by its several commentators, but also by the 
more important of the legal digests, such as the Mitakshara, the 
Mayukha, and the rest; Part III — Coniparativc — setting forth what 
the other Smritis — Apastamba, Bodhayana, etc., have got to 
say on every one of the more important topics dealt with by Manu. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhaudarkar, M.A., 
Ph.T)., and S. N. Majumdar, M.A. D. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 104^ Rs. 4-4. 

The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other inscrip- 
tions are given in parallel lines to enable the studefnt to, compare 
the different readings at a glance. 

£(hela Samhita. (Same as 'Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Dept, of Letters.) Royal 8yo. pp. 286. Rs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on Indian, 
Medicine. 
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II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Ghhatrapati, by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 284. Rs. 4-14. 

A translation of the oldest systematic biography in Marathi 
of the great Maratha hero, the Sahhasad Bakhar, with extracts 
from Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya with explanatory notes. 

It is the first of a series intended for such students of Maratha 

history as are ignorant of Marathi. Of the importance of the Bf^khar 
('lirunicies for a eiiidy of llie rise and growth of Maratha power there can be 
no doubt ; their historical accuracy is not always unimpeachable. But all in- 
terested in this subject will fe^l deeply grateful to Mr. Sen and the 
Calcutta University for making this study possible and easy.’* — The Hin- 
dusthan Review ^ Oct. 1924. 

“ It is a capital book for history students.” — 7'he Indian Daily News, 28th 
September, 1920. 

” Professor Sen and the University of Calcutta have laid all students of 
Maratha history under a great obligation by publishing this new English 
edition of Krishnaji Anant’s book.” — The Times of India, 26th October, 1921. 

Administrative System of the Marathas (from original 
sources), by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
edition (revised and enlarged). First edition exhausted 
within a year of its publication. Demy 8vo. pp. 730. 
Rs. 10. 

It is an exhaustive account of the polity that prevailed during 
the centuries of Maratha domination. Dr. Sen has closely studied 
the available original sources and this work is undoubtedly the 
most valuable contribution on Maratha administrative system 

that has yet appeared in English. 

• 

Prof. A, Berriedale Keith — ” It contains a very large amount of 

interesting information, carefully put together, and rendered illuminating by 
comparison with the description of early Hindu institutions derived from the 
Dharmasastra literature. It undoubtedly sheds much light on the course of 
administration prior to the advent of British supremacy, and the igipartiality 
and good sense of such personal judgments as you express deserves recog- 
nition.* 

i. 

Prof. Jules Bloch (iii the ** Journal Asiatique ”) — “C’est im ouvrage 
solide et important, qui fait honnour d. I’aoteur et & Tecole ou 51 se rattache.** 

The Hon'ble Justice C. A. Kincaid — ” 1 have spent several delightful 
hours reading your most valuable work * Administrative System of the 
Marathas.* It is full of erudition and sbpuld long remain the classic text od> 
the subject. I do not fancy any one else would have the industry as well as 
the learning, to write another such book. I congratulate you warmly on 
your great achievement.” 

S. M Edwardes (in the ** Indian Antiquary,” January, 1924) — ” 

He has now placed^ students of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the Pre-British period. 
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The valme of hie latest work seems to os to lie in its impartiality and in 
its careful avoidance of extreme diction in cases where the author's views, differ 
from those already expressed by both English and Indian writers. He treats 
Orant'Duff and Hanade with equal impartiality, and does not hesitate to 
point out their errors of deduction : he appreciates fully the good features of 
Shivaji's institutions, but is equally explicit as to their shortcomings : and 
he devotes a distinct section of his work to explaining by carefully chosen 
quotations and examples that much of Shivaji's administrative machinery was 
not a new product of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had its roots 
deep down in ancient Hindu lore. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Sen’s work, their number is so 
many and they are so interesting that it is hardly possible to deal with them 
in the brief compass of a review. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. Sen has produced an ad- 
mirable work of reference for students of the history of the Deccan in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, Thursday, *May 10, 1923 — ‘‘ As in the 
case of the Great Napoleon, Shivaji the Conqueror has always been more 
attractive to historians than Shivaji the Administrator, and less than justice 
has been done to his constructive ability. Dr. Surendranath Sen has written 
a scholarly analysis of the Maratha administration under Shivaji and the 
Peahwas, and in spite of a natural bias in favour of his own countrymen he 
can claim to have proved that Maratha Government will at least bear 
favourable comparison with and was in some respects superior to, those of 
contemporary Europe.” 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1924 — ” Dr. Surendranath 
Sen has given us a most careful and comprehensive work and has shown that 
the work begun so well by Hanade is being continued in competent hands. 
The fact that the Maratha Kingdom lasted for a century and a half should 
be sufficient to dispel the idea that the Marathas were mere bands of marau- 
ders. It comes as a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material 
there is for the study of their constitutional and administrative history. The 
author investigates the origin and development of their institutions, analysing 
the influence of traditional Hindu systems of polity, and of those of their 
Muslim neighbours. The book is a most valuable addition to the publications 
of Calcutta University.” 


Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J . N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

(Oxon.) Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 196. Rs. 2-13. 

It is a historical review of thh social and economic condition 
of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the Christian era — ^the 
renaissance in Bengal — ^in the light of the facts set forth in 
contemporary Bengali Literature, in historical records, and 
writings of European travellers in Bengal. 


India in the Se¥enteenth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A, 
(Oxon.) Demy 8vo. pp. 258. Rs. 3-8. 

The condition of Izidia in respect of its political, social, and 
economic aspects, in the early years of the East India Company, 
has been described in this volume with the help of the narratives 
of European travellers and foreign observers who were drawn to 
this land by their love of ‘adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East. 
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Documents and Extracts illustrative of the British Period 
of Indian History. Demy 8vo. pp. 480. Rs. 5-10. 

This volume puts together in a compendious form a few of 
the more important documents which tend to throw light on the 
British period of Indian History with special reference to the 
times of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three 
Governors General with whose names particularly the rise and 
progress of British power in the East is most intimately con- 
nected. It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitutional 
development of British authority in India. 

« 

Historical Records of Baroda, by Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte, 
M.R.A.S.. F.Z.S. (with annotations). Royal 8vo. pp. 
166. Rs. 6. 

Compiled from original Maratha documents, which throw a 
sidelight on the transactions of the Hon^ble East India Company *b 
O fficers, offer glimpses of the Baroda administration, describe the 
Poona politics during the last stages of the Maratha Eirij^ire, and 
record the working of the almost nominal sway of the Raja cf 
Satara. Profusely illustrated. 

England’s Work in India, pp. 210. Rs. 1-8. 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition.) Crown 8vo. pp. 202. 
Rs. 1-6. 

A Bengali version of ‘ England's Work in India ’ by Pandit 
Tarakumar Kaviratna and Prof. Jogindranath Samaddar. 

Do. (Devanagri Edition.) pp. 262. Rs. 1-6. 

Orissa in the Making, by Bijaychandra Mazumdar with an 
introductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, M.A., 
K.C.S.I., Retd. Lieut. -Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 247 (1925), Rs. 4-8. 

This work which has no rival in the field presents a mass of 
new facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and sets out the 
hitherto unnoticed course of events which culminated in the 
emergence of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. 
How the author has executed this woi^k successfully after having 
been engaged for many years in his research work in Orissa, has 
been noticed by Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory Foreword 
spoken of above. 


* Text Book. 
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2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., 
B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 178. Rs. 5-10. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Weils’ Oeschichic der 
islami fisc hen Volker — a descriptive account of Mohammad and 
the Qura’n, as also of the Caliphate. The conflict of ideas in 
early Arabdom, the narrowness of early Arabic rationalism and 
the evolution of Islamic culture on a broad and humanitarian 
basis during the time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is des- 
cribed with the skill of an artist, and altogether the book forms 
a most fascinating introduction to the mentality and general out- 
look of Islam in the first few centuries of its history. 

The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bukhslj, 
IM.A., B.C.Ti., Bar-at-Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 470. 
Bs. 8-6. 


Translated from von Kremer’s KvJtnrgcschichte dcs Orients. 
The book deals not with the dry and wearisome details of military 
operations, nor does it concern itself with court intrigues, but 
opening with an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives in a vivid, 
and delightful style an account of all that was of enduring value 
in Islam or Islamic civilisation. 


Ill, LAW 

Recent Developments in International Law. — (Tagore 

Lav) Lectures delivered in the Calcutta University in 
1922), by J. W, Garner, Bh.D., D.L., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois. Royal 
8vo. pp. 850. Nice get-up. Excellent full cloth bind- 
ing. Price (in India) Rs. 17-0 and 305. (abroad). 

In^ these lectures the author has traced and evaluated all the 
more important developments of Intelrnational Law, which ori- 
ginating in more remote times, have attained their present stab* 
since the opening of the twentieth century. He has also dis- 
cussed in this volume the actual interpretation and application 
of the Law, as well as its development, signalized the divergen- 
cies of opinion and of practice, indicated the principal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history of the Law and put 
forth some observations in the probable future lines of develop- 
ment in the light of new and rapidly changing conditions. 
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Summary of contents: — 1. Becent and present tendencies 
in the Development of International Law. 2. Development 
of Conventional International Law; the Hague Conven- 
tions. 3. Development of the Conventional Law of Mari- 
time Warfare; the Declaration of London. 4. Development of 
International Aerial Law. 6. Interpretation and Application of 
International Law in Becent Wars. 6. Interpretation and 
Application of International Law during the World^War. 7. The 
Treaties of Peace (1919) and International Law. 8. Progress 
of International Arbitration. 9. Development of other Agen- 
cies for the Peaceable Settlement of International Disputes. 

10. Development of International Legislation and Organisation. 

11. Development of International Court of Justice. 12. Pro- 
gress of Codification. 13. The Beconstruction of Intematioiyxl 
Law. 

“ Prof. Garner's Tagore Law Lectures are really a history of modern 
International Law, with the main emphasis placed on the period since the 

beginning of the present century The book is in fact a treatise con; 

taming an enormous mass of information well dexjumented and lucidly 
arranged. It is the only book in English which even attempts to cover in 
comprehensive manner the whole recent history of International Law. This 
is a great achievement, and one for which, in this age of periodical literature 
and monographs on particular tropics, IVof. Garner deserves the thanks of 
all international lawycrt^ ” — Society of Comparative Legislation ^ London. 


The Evolution of Law, by Nareschandra Sen Gupta, M.A., 
D.L., Advocate, Calcutta High Court. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp, 191. Ks. 2-8. 

In this work the author gives a systematic treatment of 
historical and comparative jurisprudence on the basis of the most 
up-to-date knowledge of ancient laws and the laws and insti- 
tutions of retarded races. The work is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the subject which is treated simply and in broad 
outline. But it is not a mere collection of the views of other 
scholars. While the opiniqns of all standard authorities on the 
main topics of evolutionary jurisprudence are given, the author 
has given many new interpretations of facts and has put forward 
some strikingly new opinions. A remarkable feature of the work 
is the ample use of materials taken from a. historical study of 
Hindu Law which has hitherto received far less attention * than 
it deserved in connection with queeiiions of evolutionary juris- 
prudence. This has led the author to formulate new theories of 
the forms of family organisation, marriage and kinship, law of 
procedure^ of crimes, of the origin of property and of contract and 
a strikingly original theory of the la^ of Descent, which, it is 
hoped, will be found worthy of consideration by scholars. Con- 
trary to accepted views, the author traces the origin of laws of 
inheritance to donations mortis causa or at the time of renuncia- 
tion and thus establishes the primacy of testamentary over 
intestate succession. In an appendix the author gives a discussion 
of the history of the Hindu Joint Family law which throws much 
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new light on the subject. As the author points out in the prefect, 
the state of our knowledge of the subject being what it is, it is 
impossible to systematise the existing knowledge of the subject 
without a certain measure of theorising on one’s own account. 
This the author has done on a large scale and in the treatment of 
every topic dealt with by him there are new thoughts and interest- 
ing new points of view presented which will furnish food for 
rejection. ^ 


The Problems of Aerial Law, by Bijankumar Mukherjee, 
M,A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 255. Rs. 2-8. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law. It is divided into four chapters: — 

Chapter L — Beginning and Development of Aerial Law, In 
this Chapter, the author has collected the earliest legal ideas on 
bhe subject and has attempted to show how these ideas gradually 
broadened down with increasing discoveries of human science. 

Chapter 11. — Sovereignty of the Air. Here the author 
has examined minutely the different theories that have been put 
forward by different jurists and has suggested all possible argu- 
ments that could be advanced either for or against them. 

Chapter 111. — Principles of International Law relating to 
the Air Space, This Chapter has been subdivided into two parts. 
In the first part the author has analysed and examined in detail 
the 45. articles contained in the Air Navigation Convention of 
1919 and has suggested alterations wherever the provisions appear- 
ed to him to be unsound in principle or unworkable in practice. 
The other part, which deals with questions of war and neutrality, 
IS much more speculative in nature and the author has built up 
the law with such materials as were furnished by the analogy 
of the existing usages of maritime warfare and the practices 

of the combatants in the last great European War. 

• 

Chapter IV. — Principles of Municipal Law relating to the 
Air Space. In this Chapter the author’s principal effort has been 
to establish that a perfectly consistent theory affording a com- 
plete solution of the several p^blems of private law that ense 
in* connection with the of ojr i^ace may be constructed from 
the principles of English as they have been applied 

by English and American' Cpilfts. 

Effect of Wap on Contracts {Onauth Nauth Deh Prize, 
1917), by Praphulla.chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 152. Rs. 4-8. 

The book describes at length the changes brought about by 
the last European War in the commercial and financial rela- 
tions of nations and individuals. 

3 
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Trading with the Enemy (Onavth Nauth Deh Prize^ 
1918) y by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 146. ils. 4-8. 

The volume deals with the general principles of the law 
(according to the English Common Law) of Trading with the 
jSnemy to which the Inst European War lent interest and pro 
minence. 

Legal Aspects of Strikes {Onauth Nauih Dch Prize, 
1910), by Prabodhehandra. Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 61. Es. 2-4. 

In the opinion of the author, concerted movements of labour 
analogous to strikes are as old as history itself. In dealing with 
the history of strikes he, therefore, traces their origin and 
course, not only from a legal point of view but also from a 
historical standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries. 

Occupancy Right — Its History and Incidents {Onanth 
Nauth Deh Prize), by Eadliaraman Mookerjee, B.L., 
Vakil (Calcutta High Court), Author of the Law oj 
Benami. Demy 8vo. pp. 436. Rs. 6-0. 

The work contains a history of Land Tenure in India from 
the earliest Vedic age down to the modern times and traverses 
practically most of the important and relevant portions of the 
Bengal I'enancy Act as explained in the leading cases on the 
subject, and indicates the basic principles thereof not done in 
any other previous publications 


Position of Women in Hindu Law, by Dwarka Natli 
Mitra, AT. A., I).L. Demy 8vo. pj). 758. Us. ]2-0. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law in the University of Calcutta. It is generally based on ori- 
ginal research as well as on the results achieved by previous 
writers on Hindu Law, It traces historically the varioys stages 
in the development of the position of women in Hindu Law. 

c General Contenta. 

Chapter 1, — Introductory — Scope of the subject — Develop- 
ment of Hindu Law" in different period's — Sources of Hindu Law". 

Chapter 11. — Status of Women generally — Eight of Women 
to Upanayan and to the study of the Vedas — Tendency in Dhar- 
ma Shastras to reduce women to the level of Shudras — Depen- 
dence is only moral and not legal subjection — Views of European 
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Writers on the question of dependence — Judicial interpretation 
ot the depeudonce of Women — Theory of perpetual tutelage — 
Views taken by different High Courts — Testamentary capacity 
of Women under Hindu Law — Kighb of daughters and sisters to 
maintenance. 

♦ 

♦ 

Chapter 111, — Status of Wife and the Law of Marriage — 
Kaghunandan’s definition of marriage — Marriage of Women not 
compulsory in the Vedic ages — Different forms of marriage — 
Capacity of persons to marry — Whether marriage of widows is 
allowable — liule of prohibited degrees in marriage — Inter-marriage 
between different castes — Marriage of a Hindu with a Christian 
woman not invalid — Formalities attending marriage — Wife's 
right to maintenance — Divorce. 

Chapter IV, — Status of Widows — Power of Widow to adopt 
— Divergence of opinion in different Schools — Eight of Hindu 
Widow to maintenance — Widow marriage. 

Chapter V. — Proprietary Position of Women — (Inheritance) 
— Interpretation of Vedic Texts concerning inheritance by lead- 
ing commentators — V^Ldow’s right to inherit — Principles of 
succession of daughters in the Bengal School. 

Chapter VI. — Proprietary Rights of Wornen — Stridhan — ^ 
Extent of the rights of a woman over her Stridhan — Three classes 
of Stridhan, &c. 

Chapter VII. — Status of Courtesans and Dancing Girls — 
Concubines tolerated by Hindu Law — Eules governing status of 
dancing girls. 


The Theory of Sovereignty, Sasnukajiban Ray, M.A., 
D.L. Printed at an outside Press. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 
Rs. 10-0. 


The work is the thesis by the author for the Degree of Doctor 
of Law. The author has sought to formulate a correct theory 
of lAw by critically analysing the ppneeption of Sovereignty and 
investigating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty, The 
work has been divided into three books : Book I deals with the 
' Origin of Law and the State,' Book II treats of the ‘ Mani- 
festation of Sovereign Power in the Different Systems of Polity/ 
and Book III presents* ‘ A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.’ 

The Hon'bJe Mr. Justice O, C. Rankin, M.A. : — “ Dr. Ray’s Theory of 
Sovereignty is a learned and able work, the special feature of which is its 
full presentment of its subject on the historical side. I think the book will 
be of interest to advanced students of constitutional history in particular and 
will provide them with valuable guidance in the philosophy of the subject of 
which it treats.” 
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The' Theory of Adoption (Jogendrachandra Ghosh Prize, 
1909), by Pandit Durvasula Sriram Sastri. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 59, Rs. 3-12. 

It discusses the origin and merits of the theovy of adoption 
in a Hindu family. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, by B. N. 

Gilchrist, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 244. Rs. 4-0, 


LEADING CASES. 

* Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. Rs. 1-8. 

* Part II, Muhammadan Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 171, Re. 1-0. 

* Part HI, Land Tenures, Land Revenue and Prescription. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 158. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IV, Law of Transfer inter vivos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108. 

Re. 1-0. 

* Part V. English Law of Real Property and Law of Intestate 

and Testamentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo, pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

* Part VI, Equity and Trust. Royal 8vo. pp. 170. Rs. 1-4. 

* Part Vn, Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 

227. Rs. 1-8. 

* Part VIII, Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and Limi- 

tation. Royal 8vo. pp. 89. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IX, Law of Crimes and General Principles of C. P. 

Code. Royal 8vo. pp. 102. Re. 1-0. 

* Supplementary cases on — 

Hindu Law, Part I, Royal 8vo. pp, 146. As. 12. 
Hindu Law, Part II, Royal 8vq. pp. 130. Rs. 1-8. 
Muhammadan Law, Royal 8vo. pp. 69. As. 6. 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. 
Re. 1-0. 


*T«zt Boob 
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Transfer of Property. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 95. As. 8. 

Eeal Property. Boyal 8vo. pp. 23. As. 6. 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Koyal 8vo. pp. 27. As. 8. 

Evidence*and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 164. 
Re. 1-0. 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37. As. 8. 

Law of Crimes. Royal 8vo. pp. 141. Re. 1-0. 

lY. ECONOMICS, &c. 


Wages and Profit-Sharing (with a Chapter on Indian con- 
ditions), by R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., Labour Intelligence 
Officer, Government of Bengal. Rs. 7-0. 

This book deals with three subjects. The first part is taken 
up with a description of the various systems of wage payment, 
viss.y the time wage, the piece-work wage, premium bonus systems 
and systems of payment connected with scientific management. 
The second part deals with profit-sharing and co-partnership in 
the United Kingdom and other countries and is an exhaustive 
analysis of the principles underlying them. The third part of the 
book deals with general conditions of Indian labour, industrial 
peace in India and the payment of wages in India Nvith spcfual 
reference to payment in kind. Tea garden and colliery labour 
are dealt with in some detail. Finally there are two appendices 
one dealing with a comparative study of recent legislation on 
conciliation and arbitration and a).io of trade-boards and works 
councils and the other giving in extcnao the recent proposals of the 
Government of India regarding trade disputes and trade unions. 


The author, who is a graduate of the Aberdeen University . has 

already revealed his skill in this class of work in a volnrae on ‘ Conciliation 
and Arbitration.* His writing is characterised by lucidity and reflects a wide 

and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects ^yitli which he deals *’ — The 

Aberdeen Press and Journal^ Feb. 24, 1925. 

An exhaustive inquiry into the questions of wages, profit-sharing and co 
partnership .*' — The Statist^ London, May 16, 1925. 

Times Literary Supplement, London . — This careful and comprehensive 
piece of work is in fact a dictionary of profit-sharing, though the author does 
not reach his main subject till after some rather long-winded chapters on the 
methods of paying wages. He then examines the countries of the world in 
turn, notices what profit-sharing schemes have been established, their scope 
and measure of success. This is the most valuable part of the book, but the 
most interesting is certainly the appendix on Indian conditions. Mr. Gilchrist 
shows how different these are from those of this country, and advises great 
caution in applying British factory legislation to India. 
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Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kycld, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 198, Rs. 4-8. 

This publication discusses the conditions and terms of em- 
plo 3 unent of factory labour by tracing a history of the Indian 
Factory Acts since 1802, 

Contents: The first Indian Factory Act — The Bombay Fac- 
bury Coiiuiiission of 1884-85 — Interest in Indian Factory Labour 
in the United Kingdom. The Indian Factory Commission of 
1890 and the Act of 1891 — Controversy between Trade llivals — 
Night work — The Textile Factories Labour Committee of 1906 — 
The Indian Factory Labour Commission of 1908 and the Act of 
1911 — The Indian and British Factory Acts — The International 
Labour Conference and the Indian Factory Act — The Indian 
Factories Acts, 1881 and 1911. 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 14. As. 6. 

This booklet presents Government opinion on the subject of 
Jail Industries in British India, with special reference to their 
competition with similar industries carried on by private enter- 
prises. 

History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 53. As. 12. 

* 

I’he book shows how from its earliest stages the working of 
the Police has come up to what it is to-day and what part it plays 
in establishing order in the society and what further improvements 
it requires for the betterment of social relationship. 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petave], R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 (Board) 
Rs. 1-8. 

Do. (Cloth) Rs. 1-14. 

The fundamental fact dealt with in this book is that indus- 
trial progress having. rendered very great use of unf^killed labour 
possible, the foundation of a co-operative organisation might be 
laid with the young to their own immense advantage. The book 
solves problems of the greatest moment to the State. 


Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 23. As. 6. 

In this treatise the author presents his views with regard 
to economic organisation and shows how it can help industrial 
development of the country befitting the masses. 
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Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.B. (Reid.) Demy 8vo. pp. J04. 
Rs. 1-8. 


In this book the author has tried to solve the great poverty 
problem by ehowing how the economic condition of the country 
can be improved by machine-power, only when individuals, for 
whose benefit it is applied, co-operate and how man-power serves 
little purpose without the aid of machine-power. 


Economic Causes of Famines in India (Bcercsu ar Mitter 
Medal, 1905), by Satischandra Ray, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
■pp. 85. Rs. 4-4. 

The causes of famine and remedies against it have been 
elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical information 
adduced shewing the financial effect of the calamity and its rela- 
tion to mortality. The author shows by facts and arguments as 
*also by quoting several extracts from official records that true 
remedies lie in the hands cf Government. 


Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by 

Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 493. Rs. 7-0. 

It treats of Indian economic problems in one of their aspects, 
the materials being collected from old and inaccessible Blue 
Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and Government lie- 
ports and Publications. The compilation is designed to be a 
source-book and guide for advanced students and teachers who 
desire to prosecute a special study of Indian Economics. 

Contents : Chapter I — Indebtedness of the Land-holding 
Classes. Chapter II — Grant of Loans and Advances to Agricul- 
turists. Chapter III — Belief of Indebted Agriculturists. Chap- 
ter JV — Bestrictions on the Alienation of Lands. Chapter V — 
Provision of Borrowing Facilities. 


Land Revenue Administration in India, by Sntiscliandra 
Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 142. Rs. 2-13. 

• 

Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major provinces 
of India revised by the Governments. The book deals with 
matters of immense interest to a great majority of the population 
of India. Apart from its purely financial aspect, the book is cf 
great importance from the social and political point of view. 
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Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. C. Ghosh, 
Late General Manager of the B.K., A.K., K.F., and 
B.D.R. Rys. ; and also for some time special officer with 
the Railway Board, Government of India, Railway De- 
partment. Part , I, Demy 8vo, pp. 72, Re. 1-8. 

Do. Part II, Demy 8vo. pp. 98.* Rs*. 3-0. 

Do. Part III, Demy 8vo. pp. 166. Rs. 3-0. 

A comprehensive idea of Railway economics, Railway rates. 
Railway finance and of all up-to-date Railway problems, such as 
State V8. Company management; grouping of railways, train And 
traffic control, coal traffic transportation, loco coal contracts and 
of railway transportation working in detail can be had 
from a study of these boqjcs. Part I deals with railway 
economics, finance and rates. Part II deals with all the trans- 
portation-subjects, starting from making of embankments and 
ending with traffic and train control and pooling of wagons, and 
Part III deals with the more intricate problems of management. 

These lectures are essentially practical, and students who pursue thaui 
carefully will, undoubtedly, gain considerable insight into the various problems 
confronting railway working in India ” — Modern Transport^ June 9, 1923. 


Protection for Indian Steel, by E. H. Solomon, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Presidency College, Calcutta 
and Benares Hindu University. Rs. 6-0. 

The problems dealt with in the book are: — Is protection 
necessary? Marginal vs. high protection, comparative costs of 
production. The conditions for Imperial preference. Methods 
and extent of protection. Bounties and import duties. Subsi- 
diary industries and their* treatment. 

Present Day Banking in India, by B. Ramachanclra Ran, 
M.A., L.T. Second edition {Ihoroughhj renised and en- 
larged), Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Rs. 5-0. 

The book describes the existing banking system and ofters 
valuable suggestions to bring about the much needed imprf)ye- 
ment in our credit situation. The present edition besides em- 
bodying the main conclusion of the earlier edition incorporates' 
a large amount of frdsh material. 

Contents : 1. The Indian Money Market. 11. The Im-' 

. perial ^Bank of India. III. The Exchange Banks. IV. The 
Indian^ Joint-Stock Banks. V. The Indigenous Banker of India. 
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VI. Industrial Banks. VII. Mortgage Banks. VIII. The 
Indian Post Office Savings Bank. IX. Co-operative Baaks. 
X. The Need for Banking Reform. XI. Banking Reform. 

“ Mr. Bull’s book is a scholarly survey of the* Indiao Banking system 
and is more welcome for the moderation with which its criticisms are ex- 
pressed. The section dealing with banking reform is particularly suggestive. 
The book deals with more immediate issues than this ; the work of the ' 
ImperiaLBank of India, the high level oit the deposit rate, the need for more 
intelligible balance sheets, the greater development of the cheque system 
and the concentration of the reserves are intimately discussed. Mr. Rau calls 
for legislation and liis argument derives force from the unfortunate failure of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla case.” — The British Trade Review ^ 'August, 1925. 

Elementary Banking by B. Ramachandra Rau, M.A., 

• L.T. Demy 8vo. pp. ‘209. Rs. 3. 

Published in December, 1925. 

This little book gives a clear idea of a Commercial Bank and 
its theory and estimates the economic importance of their 
operations, viz., Bank deposits, Note-issue, Drafts, Discounts, 
Loans and Advances, Investments and Acceptances. It will be 
a very useful book for commercial students who desire to under- 
stand the work of a bank — ^how it obtains its cajiital, how that 
capital is employed, how profits arise and are distributed and how 
again a Commercial Bank fails. 

Economics of Leather Industry by the same author. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Ks. 2-8. 

Published in January, 1926. 

In this book the author makes a careful economic survey of 
the existing sources of supply and deals with the economic im- 
portance of leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, the export trade of raw hides and skins and the 
possibilities of successful leather industry in this country. The 
booic contains valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
raw material on which the economic life of various branches of 
leather industry depends. • 

“ The series of the articles ought to be read generally by all 

interested in the industries and commerce of India and particularly by those 
who are concerned witli tJie leather industry and business.” — Modern Review^ 
April, May, June, 1925. 

The aidlior is to be congrutulated upon producing a clear and 

complete exposition of the Indian trade and of India’s raw materials, resources 

and the characteristics of them tlie information it furnishes will be 

interesting* and valuable to the leather trade universally and the work forms 
an importnt addition to the trade’s technical Ifteratiire. — The Leather Trades' 
Review, 10th February, 192G. 

Inland Transport and Communication in Mediaeval 
India by Bijovkuraar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). Royal 
8vo. pp. 01. Rs. 1-12. 

Published in December, 1925. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland 
transport and communication in Medissval India, roughly from 

4 
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the 11th to the 18th century A.D. In the preparation of this 
work, the chronicles of Mahomedan historians and the accounts 
of foreign travellers have been the author’s principal sources of 
information. 


Y. PHILOSOPHY 

Studies in Yedantism (Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
1901), by Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 
8vo. pp. 84. Bs. 3-12. 

A 

It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended to bring out 
the relations of the system to modem philosophical systems. 

it 

The Study of Patanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1916), by 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 216. 
Ks. 4-8. 

Here we have an account of the Yoga system of thought as 
contained in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, according to the inter- 
pretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati and Vijnana Bhiksu, with 
occasional references to the views of other systems by an 
acknowledged authority on Hindu Philosophy. 

^Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, 
M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 233. Ks. 3-0. 

In the present work the author has given an admirable expo- 
sition of the Vedantic theory of Adwaitavada in all its different 
aspects. The work consists of five chapters. In the ffrst chapter, 
the nature of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world and 
the individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has been 
absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In Chapter II the nature 
of the individual Beings and Selves has been discussed. The fact 
that the Sankara school has not resolved the 'Individual’ into 
qualities and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter III 
the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the ' Unreality of 
the Universe ’ and has attempted to prove that the Sankara 
school has not abolished the reality of the world. ^ Chapter IV 
discusses the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
SdkhviLtUILra, the ' contemplation of the Beautiful ’ and the. final 
salvation in the transcendental goal. Here the relation between 
Karma and Jnana has been well brought out and bears the impress 
of originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been made to trace 
the m^ydv^da of the Sankara’s school to the Big Veda as its 
original source. 


^ Out of print, a raised edition is in the press, 
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Philosophical Goprents of the Present Day by L. Stein 
(translated by Shishirkumar Maitra, M.A., Pb.D.) Vol. 
I. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 260. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. n. Royal 8vo. pp. 162. Rs. 4-8, 

Do. Vol. dH. Royal 8vo. pp. 237. Rs. 3-8. 

The book is a translation of the well-known work of Ludwig 
Stein. It contains a description and critical examination of the 
philosophical movements of the present day. The contents of the 
tfiree volumes are as follows : — 

Vol. I — ^I. The Neo-Idealistic Movement. II. The Neo-Posi- 
tivistic Movement {the “ Pragmatism of William James), III. 
The Becent Movement of Nature Philosophy (Wilhelm Ostwald s 
“ Energetics **). IV. The Neo-Komantic Movement. V. The Neo- 
Vatalistic Movement. 

Vol. II — VI. The Neo-Bealistic Movement (the Transcenden- 
tal Realism of Edward v. Hartmann and the Co-Relativitism of 
to-day). VII. The Evolutionistic Movement {Herbert Spencer and 
his Successors). VIII. The Individualistic Movement. IX. The 
Mental Science Movement (William Dilthey). X. The History 
of Philosophy Movement (Eduard Zeller, 1814- 1W8). 

Vol. HI — ^XI. The Problem of Knowledge. XH. The Prob- 
lem of Beligion. XIII. The Sociological Problem. XIV. The Prob- 
lem of Toleration. XV. The Problem of Authority. XVI. The 
Problem of History. 

Considering Prof. Stein's eminence as a Social Philosopher, 
the third volume may be looked upon as the most important of 
the three volumes. The famous Chapter on Authority is, accord- 
ing to the author, the keystone of his Philosophy. This volume 
contains a preface, especially written by the author for the 
English edition. An extract from the preface is given below : 

I am extremely grateful to my English translator for this, 
that he has made the first attempt to make my Philosophy acces- 
sible to the English-speaking world. * * * It is my bounden 

duty to express my heartiest thanks publicly to the translator of 
this work, because he had the courage to take up in the midst of 
the war, the work of a Swiss written in German.*^ 

Prof. J, IP. Muirhead, M.A., LiIj.D., XJniverBity of Birmingham — 

** The translation seems to me most readable and the printing all that could 
he desired. It has obviously been a labour of love to you to make the writings 
of this distinguished writer accessible to English and American headers.'' 

• , 

Hegelianism and Human 'Personality, by Hiralal Haidar, 

M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 67. Rs. 3-12. 

The theory advanced in this book provides a philosophical 
foundation for the empirical fact of multiple personality. It 
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also explains what the ‘ subliminal self ’ of man is. I’he real 
theory of Hegel has thus been interpreted in this publication. It 
really strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new mean- 
ing has been attached to the usual British interpretation ol 
Hegel. 


Socrates, Vol. I (in Bengali : illustrated), Eajanikanta 
Gulia, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584. Es. 6-0. 

The author, as a preliminary to the study of the life and 
thought of the great Greek philosopher, gives in this volume a 
detailed account of Greek life and culture instituting interesting 
comparison with the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. ♦ The 
author is one of the few Indians who has a familiarity with 
Greek authors in the original, and this work may be said to be 
the most authentic work in Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation. 

Do. do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. Es. 8-0 

This vojume has been divided into three parts. Part I deals 
with the life and character of Socrates, Part II contains the 
details of judgment and death and Part III contains the teach- 
ings of Socrates. 


Introduction to Advaita Philosophy (English edition), by 
Kokileswar Sastri, Yidyaratna, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 209. Rs. 4-0. 

The work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara- School of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work 
is the full consideration of various altogether new issues such as 
— (1) whether Sankara has denied the reality of the objects of 
the universe, (2) whether individuality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere relations and actions and 
whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active power, (8) 
whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of the human mind 
rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sankara's Theory can be 
called Pantheism, and so on. The work will prove an indis- 
pensable companion for the thorough and correct understanding 
of the great Maya-Vada in its various aspects. Copious 
authoritative quotations from Sankara's commentllries on the 10 
Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given in the 
footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which are anjnvalu- 
able mine of information, on the subject. The author attempts 
also to clear up various misinterpretations and misrepresentatiens 
of the Sankara-Vedanta, giving a correct and right exposition. 

The book has been highly praised by distinguished scholars 
like Profs, A, Berriedale Keiths M, WinternitZf 8, V. Lesney, 
J. H, Muirheadf J, Jolly, E. W, Hofikins^ Rudolph Otto, 
Hermann Jacobi, W. 8, Urquhari, 8. RadhaJtrishnan, James H, 
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Woods, J. Wackernagel, TT’. Caland, Richard Schmidt, Otto Jes- 
person, Alfred Hallenbrandt, Richard Oarhe, Sir George A, Grier- 
son, Dr, M. E. Senart, Dr, P. K. Roy, Dr. L. D. Barnett/ etc. 

Extracts from the opinions of only a few are given: — 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Litt. D.G.L., University of Edinburgh — 

“ .Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting contribution 

to the interpretation of Sankara, its collection of passages alone would be 
of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings is so great as to 
render easy reference impossible without such aid, and I fully appreciate the 
labour which has been involved in the selection of the texts cined. Even 
greater value applies to your powerful exposition of the realistic element in 
Sankara. Your restatement of his position in terms of modern philosophical 
conception, shows a very great skill and will demand the most careml considera- 
tion Irom those wlio seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of the, 
Acharyya.” 

Professor Julius Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria : — “ This 
work contains an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the 
Adwaita system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the re- 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms.” 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D., late Vice- 

President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland I 

have read a good deal of it and found it very interesting and instructive 

your book shows evidence of much original research and I hope that you will 
continw-* your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian 
Philos(»phy.” 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, Oriental Studies, London Institution (University of 
Londoc^^ : — ” Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

Professor J. Wackernagel , Basil, Switzerland : — ” 

‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy * is a valuable hock I shall not 

fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers interested in Indian 
Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated universally according to its 
merits.” 

Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany ; — 

” I have read this novel exposition of Sankara’s system with interest 

and profit, whether one entirely agrees with the author’s theory or not, onr 

will admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable suggestions 

It is an admirable book ” 

Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris : — ” Your deep justice to the old master 

— Sankara — and your remarkable command of the difficult literary materiale 
cannot but meet the grateful acknowledgment of all interested in this line of 
research.” ^ 

Prof. S. V. Lesney, Ph.D., University of Prague : — the teaching 

of your great countryman — Sankara — has been treated by you in a very happy 
way and to much profit of your readers.” 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, America 
• “ My final judgment is that you have made a most important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Sankara's Philosophy ” 

System of Yedantic Thought and Culture (An introduction 
to the Metaphysics of Absolute Monism of Sankara 
School), by Maheiidriinath Sarkar, M.A., Pb.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 340. K*s. 7-0. 

It is a treatise, the first of its kind, intended to bring out 
Advaita Vedantism as a complete system which has been made 
specially interesting by the introduction of the conceptions* of the 
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Sankaritea from Padmapada down to Prdkaaananda. It leaves no 
important topic out of consideration. 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, Af.A., LL.D,, University of Birmingham : — 

*' It seems to me a valuable presentation of the Vedantic System and 

to have the great merit of objectivity and freedom from the attempt in which 
some writers upon it indulge to bring it into line with European Philosophers 
of the Absolute. This alone, I am sure, will give it an authority as a book of 
reference, as 1 hope to use it in the future... " 

Professor A, Berriedale Keiths D.Litt,, D,C.L,^ University of Edinburgh ; 
— ** Tours appears to me the most successful attempt yet made to set out tbs 
very varied and decidedly abstruse doctrines of the later Vedantins on such 
topics as Maya and Avidya and, at the same time, to express their views in 
terns which will convey to western philosophers some real impression of the 
tenets which they expounded.** 

Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D., Universitjr of Bonn, Germany : — 

** It impresses me as a very able exposition of the principles 

some aspects of Advaitism, and I make no doubt that your book will be 
appreciated by the general reader and especially the student of Indian Philo- 
Bophy who approaches the subject through the medium of English and is able 
to read the original texts ** 

Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D,, University of Prague, Czecho- Slovakia : 

— ** As far as I have been able to examine the work, it seems to me 

a very good representation of Advaita Vedantism in its different aspects and in 
its development from the Upanishads through Sankara to its Neo-Vedantio 
phase.** 

Professor Dr. R. Otto, Ph.D,, Marburg, Germany : — ** It is un- 
doubtedly the best exposition of this system which I know. I find that, in 
this respect, it is more learned than that of Deussen.” — (Translation from 
German). 

Sreegopal Basu Mallik Vedanta Fellowship Lectures (in 

Bengali), by Mahamahopadhyaya Durgacliaran Sankhya 
Vedantatirtha, Vedantabaridhi. 

Part I (Brahmaridya) . D. Crown 16mo. pp. 260. 

Rs. 1-4. 

Part II (Hindudarsan). D. Crown 16mo. pp. 254. 

Rs. 1-4. 

Part ni (Hindudarsan^ . D. Crown 16nao. pp. 256. 

Rs. 1-4. 

YI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE ' 

1. GRAMMARS, &0. 

Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. Demy 
8vo. pp. 255. Rs. 2-0. 

Do. do. (Bengali Edn.). Demy 8vo. pp. 246. 
Rs. 2-0. 


Text-book. 
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* BalaYataro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. Demy 
8vo. pp. 168. Ke. 1-0. 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce 
Hannal), Bar-at-Law, Boyal 8vo. pp. 416. Bs. 11-4. 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsamdup Kazi. 
Boyal 8vo. pp. 1003. Bs. 15-0. 


Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Pbillott, M.A., 
Pb.D., F.A.S.B. Boyal 8vo. pp. 949. Neatly printed 
and nicely bound. Bs. 14-0. 

Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar of 
Persian in existence. It is written by one who is a recognised 
authority on Persian. It is intended mainJy as a book cf 
reference and for this purpose is printed with a copious index. It 
is specially suitable for those students who have learnt, or are 
now studying Persian In India. This book also illustrates many 
of the differences that exist between the Persian of 
Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction but also in construction. The notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove specially interesting to Indian students, 
many of whom have to study Persian through the medium of 
English and it is for their benefit that these subjects have been 
treated from an English point of view. 

Mr. A, H. Harley, M.A,, Principal, Calcutta Madrasah, says : — ** Col. 
Phillott’s * Higher Persian Grammar ’ is a most welcome addition to the list 
of works dealing with the accidence, B3mtax and rhetoric of the language. 
Their number is not large, and their contents not as copious as could be 
desired. Their Higher Grammar is designed to meet the needs of students of 
the classical Inaguage, and of the mode]% colloquial, and it is comprehensive 
enough to satisfy both classes. It is difficult to select any one Chapter as 
deserving of particular mention; m all there is that thoroughness of treat- 
ment, and attention to arrangement and detail which might be expected of 
one who has been both a teacher and an examiner. Rules and exceptions are 
trgely illustrated. Customs are adequately explained. The extensive use 
of technical terms is a feature which will commend itself to advanced readers. 
The whole bears evidence of the general as well as of the specialised scholar- 
ship of *the compiler, and is enlivened by allusions which only one having 
first-hand knowledge of the land and its people could employ. 

Calcutta University is to be congratulated on having plaoed a standard 
work at the disposal of the increasing community of admirers of one of the 
most charming and courtly of languages." 

a 

^ Sabda-sakti-Prakasika, by Pandit Jagadisa Tarkalankara, 
Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 168. Bs. 1-6. 


Text-boq]E. 
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SelectioQs from Airesta and Old Persian. First Senes, 
Part I, by 1. J. S. Taraporewalla, B.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 255, Rs. 6-0. 

Arrange^ on a most convenient plan — the text in roman 
letters, with a literal English translation on the page opposite, 
each text and translation being followed by elaborate linguistic 
and other notes — the book is intended primarily for students of 
Sanskrit. No finished Sanskritist can do without some acquaint- 
ance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala*s book, already adopted 
for class work in several European Universities, is by far the 
best chrestomathy of A vesta. The Selections have been highly 
praised by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapson^ Alfred 
Hillehrandty L. D Barnett, Otto Jespcrson, J. Jolly, F. 0. 
Schrader, A. B. Keiths Hermann Jaoohi\ Dr. F. W. Thomas, Sir 
George A. Grierson, Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

Extracts from opinions of only a few are given : — 

prof. V. Lesny, University of Prague, Czecho' Slovakia : — “ Your book is 
very useful and very valuable. I shall not fail to recommend it to my students in 
Europe, as the selection is good, the translation correct, literal (what I very 
much appreciate) and faithful.” 

Sir George A. Grierson, Director of Linguistic Survey of India : — ” I have 
been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the production 
of so scholarly a work. I am looking forward to the publication of the second 
part The notes are to me most valuable, and form an admirable introduc- 

tion to the comparative study of Iranian and Indian languages.” 

Prof. J. Jolly, University of IVurji'burg , lUivaria : — ” It must be translated 
into German, it is far superior to the other Avesta Readers and has made the 
study of Avesta comparatively easy.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, India Office Library, London : — ” It seems to me to be 
just what was wanted for the serious University study of Iranian, and I hope 
that it will be used both in England and in America, as well as in India. Your 
notes are very full and accurate and supply all that is required, while your 
general views are marked by moderation and reasonableness.” 


2. BENGALI. 

c 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaycbandra Mazumrlar, 
B.L., Lecturer in Anthropology, Comparative Philology 
and Indian YernacnlarK in the ITniversity of Calcutta. 
Deray 8vo. pp. 318. Rs. 7-0. 

4 

The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the origin of 
the Bengali Language and the various influences — linguistic, 
ethnic, social — that shaped and moulded its earlier history. • 

In reviewing this book in the J.R.A.S. (1923, p. 443) Dr. L. D. 
Barnett w^r’tcs ” Mr. Maiiimdar’s w'ork on 'account of its learning, vigorous 
style, and bold deviation from currently accepted doctrine deseryes a fuller 
notice than can he accorded to it here. Opening with a stout denial of Sir 
G. Grierson’s theory of the origin of Aryan vernacular he maitains their 
derivation from the Vedic Language, and explains their variations as due 
‘to the influence of .Non- Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian; in particular, 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese are in his opinion all primarily evolved from 
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one and the same Eastern Magadhi Prakrit and the first two have^ Ijeen fn- 
fliienced in a secondary degree by Dra vidian Speech. To us the most attrac- 
tive Chapters are TI — ^IV on the names Vanga and Bangla, the geography of 

ancient Bangla, with the connected regions Gauda, Eadha, and Vanga.. ^ 

VI on Bengali phonology and VII — IX, a fine study of accent in Sanskrit and 
Bengali and of the Bengali metrical system, which is of especial value as 
the author himself has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole Of may be said that the book is most stimulating and suggestive, 
and that it presents a remarkable mass of iuterestirig facts relating to, modern,' 
Bengali.” 


History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
*8vo. pp. 1067. Rs. 16-12. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850 . 
This book has very little affinity with the author's epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the arrangement adopted in 
the present work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been incorporated in 
it. It has been accepted by orientalists everywhere as the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated by many pictures including five coloured ones. 


Sylvain Levi (Paris ) — ” I cannot give you praises enough — your work is a 
Chintamani — a Ratnakara, No book about India would I compare with 

yours .Never did I find such a realistic sense of literature Pandit and 

Peasant, Yogi and Kaja mix together in a Shakespearean way on the stage 
you have built up.” 

D, C. Phillott — ” I can well understand the enthusiasm with which the 
work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit.” 

Jules Bloch (Paris ) — ” Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

The Times Literary Supplement^ London, June 20, 1912 — ” In his 

narration, as becomes one who is the soul of scholarly candour, he tells those, 
who can read him with sympathy and imiigination more about the Hindu 
mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather from 50 volumes of im- 
pressions of travel by Europeans. Loti’s picturesque account of the rites 
practised in Travancore temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint records by the side of this un- 
assuming tale of Hindu literature. Mr. Sen may well be proud of the lasting 
monument he has erected to the literature of his native Bengal.” 

The Spectator, June 12, 1912 — ” A book of extraordinary interest to ^hose 
who would jxiake an impartial study of the Bengali mentality and charOTwer — 
a work which reflects the utmost credit on the crfndour, industry and learning 
of its author. In its kind his book is a masterpiece — modest, learned, thorough 
an^ sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning, and happy 
industry for the task he has successfully accomplished.” 

From a long review by H. Kern in the Bijdragen of the Royal Institute for 
Taal (translated by Dr. Kern • himself)—” Fruit of investigation carried 

through many years highly interesting book the reviewer has all to 

admire in the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge 
is derived frozp it.” ^ 

The Empire, August 31, 1918 — ” As a book of reference Mr. Sen s work 
will be found invaluable and he is to be congratulated on the result of his. 
labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English enthusiast 
once said that * Bengali unites the mellifluousness of Italian with the power 
possessed by German for rendering complex ideas,* 

6 
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Bengili Ramayanas, by Eai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 335. Rs. 7-8. 

In this book the author advances certain theories regarding 
the basic materials upon which the Epic of Valmiki was built 
and the ideals presented therein as also the • sources of the 
Bengali Kamayanas and the principles contained in them. 

The Times Literary Supplement, April 7, 1921. — “ The Indian Epics 
deserve closer study than they have hitlierto received at the hands sf the 
average Englishmen of culture. Apait from the interest of the main themes, 
the wealth of imagery and the beauty of many of the episodes, they are store- 
houses of information ujwn the ancient life of India and a key to the^rigin 
of customs which still live. Moreover they show many curious affinities to 
Greek literature which suggest the existence of legends common to both 
countries 

The main theme of these lectures is the transformation of the old majestic 
Sanskrit epic as it came from the hands of Valmiki to the more familiar and 
homely style of the modern Bengali versions. The Ramayana, we are told, 
is a protest against Buddhist monasticism, the glorification of the domestic 
virtues, proclaiming that there is no need to look for salvation outside the 
home. The Bengali versions, by reducing the grandeur of the lieroic cha- 
racters, to the level of ordinary mortals, bring the epic within the reach of 
the humblest peasant ; they have their ovrn virtues, just as the simple 
narrative of the Gospels has its own charm, though it be different in kind 
from that of Isaiah’s majestic cadences.’* 

From a review in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society by Sir George 
Grierson — “ This is the most valuable contribution to tlie literature on the 
Kamasaga which has appeared since Professor Jacobi’s work on the Ramayana 
was published in 1893. The latter was confined to Valraiki’s famous epic, and 
the present volume, from the pen of the veteran author of the History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, carries the inquiry on to a further stage 
and throws light both on the origins of the story and on its later develop- 
ments.'* 

The VaishnaYE Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, by Bai 

Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Deray 
12mo. pp. 312. Bs. 1-G. 

The book contains *a connected history of the influence of 
Vaif^hnava Bitcrature of the Mediaeval Age on the development 
of Bengali Language, with concluding chapters on the relation 
between the Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. It clearly shSws how 
j^pHgion once played a great part in the building up of our 
national literature. * 

William Roihenstein. — ** I was delighted with your book, T cannot tell 
you bo,w touched I am to be reminded of that side of your beloved y.ountry 
which appeals to me most — a side of which I was able to perceive something 
during my own too short visit to India. In the faces of the best of yoijr 
countrymen I was able to see that spirit* of which you write so charmingly in 

your book So once more I send you my thanks for the magic carpet you 

sent me, upon which my soul can return to your dear land. May the songs of 
which you write remain to fill this land with their frngrapee; you will hai^e 
use of them, in the years before you, as we have need of all that is best in 
the songs of our own seers in the dark waters through which we are steering.*' 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 2nth April, 1918 

It is ap authentic record of religious emotion and thought of that 
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wonderful land of Bengal which few of its Western rulers, we snspect, have 
rightly comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy but simply from 
want of precisely what Mr. Sen better than any one living, better than Sir 
KabmdranaUi Tagore himself, can supply." 

J, D. Anderson^ Esq,, Professor, Cambridge Univers^y — "I have read 
more than half of it. I jiropose to send with it, if circumstances leave me 
the courage to write it, a short Preface (which I hope you will read with 
pleasure even if you do not think it worth publication) explaining why, in the 
judgment of d very old student of all your works, your book should be read 
not only in Calcutta, but in London, and Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge. 
I have read it and urn reading it with great delight and profit and very real 
sympathy." 


Ghaitanya and His Age (Ramtanu Lahiri Fellowship Lec- 
• hires for 1019 and 1921), by Eai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A,, D.Litt., with a Foreword by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi. Demy 8vo. pp. 453. Rs. 6-0. 

The book gives a complete and consistent history of 
Ghaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that follow his 
religion, with an account of the condition of Bengal before the 
advent of the great subject of the memoirs. Everything dealt 
with in the book is based on old authority. 


Ghaitanya and His Gompanions, by Bai Bahadur Dines- 
ebandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 341. 
Rs. 2-0. 

The book presents short life-sketches of Sri Ghaitanya and 
hia Bhaktas with a general history of the Vaishnava doctrine and 
a comparative study of mysticism (occidental and oriental}. 


Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Baliadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. Deray 8vo. pp. 184. Rs. 4-4. 

The book throws light on the linguistic features of the 
earliest period of our modem prose literatuie (1800 to 1857) and 
gives many interesting specimens of the ever-changing forms rf 
our progressive speech. In fact, it is a history of the evolution 
of modern Bengali Prose. 

Vanga Sahitya Parichaya or Typical Selections from Old 
, Bengali Literature, edited by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
ebandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2087. Rs. 16-12. 

Thes^ volumes contain specimen writings of known or un- 
known Bengali authors from the ancient times down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, thus showing the development of the 
Bengali style and Bengali language. The meanings of old and 
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difficult words and phrases have been fully given on each page in 
• foot-notes. Several beautiful coloured pictures illustrate the 
Volumes. 

Sir George Grieraon — “ In valuable work That 1 have yet read 

through lU l‘.K)0 pages I do uot pretend, but wJiat 1 liave read has filled me with 
admiration for the industry and learning displayed. Jt is a w^orthy sequel to 
your monumental History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may safely say, 
'finis coronal opus.' How I wish that a similar work could be compiled for 
other Indian languages, specially for Hindi.” 

Felk Literature of Bengal, by Eai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 404. Rs. 4-4. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Folktales ^nd 
through the mirror of some of these tales shows the ancient 
customs and thoughts of the people of Bengal — the materials of 
hidden historical knowledge which may go a great way towards 
the reconstruction of a history of this province. 

Eastern Bengal Ballads — Mymensingh, by Eai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Royal 8vo. In two 
parts, complete in 900 pages. Vol. T, Part I. Rs. 7-8. 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika), Vol. I, Part II. Rs. 5-0. 

This volume contains an English rendering of the original 
Bengali ballads with an introduction by the compiler in Part 1 
and the Bengali text in Part II. There are eleven pen and ink 
sketches attached to the work and a literary map indicating the 
position of the villages connected with the incidents of the 
ballads has been appended to Part I. The excellence of these 
ballads which reveal altogether a new find of supreme interest in 
the field of old Bengali literature has been attested to by 
European critics and Lord Ronaldshay says in the foreword 
written by him that '‘the^e ballads should prove a mine of wealth 
alike to the philologist and the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner thought 
and feeling of the people.” 

Do. Vol. II — (in the press.) 

€ 

Kavikankan Chandi, Part I, edited by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, Charuchandra Banerjee and Hrishikesli 
Basu. Rs. 6-0. 

t 

In the preface of the book there is an inter^ting account cd' 
the original manuscripts of the Chandikavya preserved in thet 
temple of Singhabahini attached to the house of * the poet at 
, Damunya. The present edition which is based on a copy of ths 
original manuscripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
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and contains 350 pages of Eoyal 8vo. size. Babu Charuch&dra 
Banerjee, one of the editors, has written a very elaborate ’com- 
mentary on the poem which will be published in a separate 
volume. 

Ghandimangalbodhini or Notes on ITavikankanchandi, Part 
I. By* Charuchandra Banerjee. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 672. 
Ks. 6. 

In this book the author, who is also one of the joint-editors 
of the text of Kavikankanchandi, has given a very elaborate com- 
mentary on Part I of the text already published by the Uni- 
versity. 

Gopichandra, edited by Kai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. and Mr. Basantaranjan Eay. Part 1, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 311. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Part II, Royal 8vo. pp. 434. Rs. 6-0. 

It is a recension of the story of Raja Gopichandra, one of 
the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Bengal, as taken down from 
oral recitation in Northern Bengal. The text has been supple- 
mented by different other recensions from Bengal, as printed by 
other scholars. 


Early Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 8vo. pp. 184. 
Rs. 3-0. 

The book contains a few typical specimens of old Bengali 
Prose which was written before the advent of British rule and 
the establishment of the printing; press in Bengal. By the com- 
pilation of this volume, the author has established the fact that 
there existed a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of the Fort 
William College or even Raja Rammohan Roy ever dreamt of 
fireating a general prose style. 


Bengali ’Literature in the NineteeAth Century (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship thesis, 1917), by S. K. De, 
M.A., D.Lit. Demy 8vo. pp. 530. Rs. 8-6. 

9 ^ 

It is ^ historical review of the course of Bengali literature 
from its decadence after Bharatcbandra's death to its rejuvena- 
tion under the British influence with a background of social and 
political history. The materials have been collected from 
sources hitherto inaccessible to many. 
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“ The more I peruse j'our intensely interesting and excellently written work 
on Bengali literature, tbej" more does it ifascinate me. You have left no stone 
unturned to present to tJie reader an exhaustive history, in fact, 1 venture to 
say, tJie most complete and valuable work on the subject that has as yet been 
published.” — FroJ, J. F, Blumhardi, London. 

** It IS a work involving much intelligent and diligent research 

— Prof. A, B, Keith, Edinburgh. 

The book has also been highly admired by Professors like J. D. Ander- 
son, Sylvain Levi, F. E. Pargiter, Jules Bloch, etc., etc. t 

The Origin of Bengali Script (Jubilee Research Prize, 
1913), by Eakhaldas Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 
122. Es. 3-0. 

The book gives a history of the development of the Bengsfii 
alphabet. It is a valuable couMbution to Indian Folseography. 

Glimpses of Bengal Life. By Eai Bahadur Dineschaudra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 321. Es. 4. 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 
1915 as Eaintanu Lahiri llesearch Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The work throws light on many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history of Bengal. The last 
chapter contains stray notes on some Bengali ballads, the Mina- 
chetan or the song of Goraksanath, on Chandidas, Chaitanya's 
desertion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali poetry. 

•Matriculation Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 400. 
Es. 2-8. 

•Intermediate Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 432. 
Es. 3-0. 


8. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijay- 
chandra Mazumdar, Vol. I. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Es. 11-4. 


Do. Vol. II. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 220. Es. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. m. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 519. Es. 11-4 per copy or 
Es. 22-8 for the full set of 3'Vols. 

The special feature of this work is that in the introductory 
essays (8 in number) the historical and social background of the 


Text Book. 
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literature of Orissa has been clearly laid out, the hitherto un- 
settled chronology of the early poets has been definitely settled, 
the characteristic peculiarities of Oriya literature have been 
noted, the origin of Oriya Language has been for the first time 
carefully traced, and the merits of leading writers of various 
times have been critically considered. 

• 

Assamiya Sahityer Chaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami, 
M.E.A.S., F.E.A.S., of Assam Civil Service and Editor 
of “ Hema-Koslia.** 

The book consists of three Volumes. In it the Assamese 
literature has been treated in six different periods on Historical 
and Philological considerations. The first period or gitiyuga (600 
A.O. — 800 A.D.) deals with the Cradle songs, the Pastoral songs, 
the Bihu songs and the ballads of Assam. The second period 
(800 A.D. — 1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third or Pre-Vaisnav period (1200 A.D. — 
1450 A.D.) the translation of the Puranas and the Ramayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time by writers like 
Hema Saraswati, Madhaba Kandali and Pitambara Dwija to 
prepare the way for Vaishnavism. In the fourth period or the 
Vaisnavite period (1450 A.D. — 1800 A.D.) in which all the great 
writers of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Vaishnavism. The 
fifth period or the period of expansion begins about 1600 A.D. 
with the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country and 
extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the country came 
under the British rule. This period was marked by great 
literary activity. The sixth period commences in 1800 A.D. and 
continues up to the present time. 

Vol. I — Contains selections from the first three periods be- 
sides an Introduction in English dealing with the 

history of the language and literature, {In the Press.) 

Voh II — Contains selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I — Vaisnava Period, pp. 420. Eoyal 8vo. 
Es. 6-0. 

Part II — Vaisnava Period, pp. 421-820. Royal' 
8vo. Rs; 6-0. 

Part HI — Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. 

* Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Part IV — Period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1479, 
Royal 8vo. Rs, 6-0, 
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Vol, III, Modern Period — Contains selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic tvords with mean- 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I — ^pp. 347. Koyal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

Part II — pp. 348-648. Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

This work is divided into 6 books. Each book has an intro- 
duction in English and contains extracts from works of classical 
Hindi writers on the subject. 

Book 1 — Bardic Poetry — Contains extracts from the Priihiraj 
Jtiasau of Ohand Bardai, the Bisahico Basmi of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Charit of Kesava Das, the Shivaraj Bhiishana and the 
Shiva Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhalra Prakash of Gore Lai, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Islania of INIurlidhar, the Hamir Rasav 
of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Charifa of Sudan, and the Himrnat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Royal 8vo. pp. 351. Rs. 6-0. 

Book II — The Krishna Cult — In this book the complier has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Radha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
vn’iters of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 383. Rs. 6-0. 

Book III — Tulsi Das — whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Mediseval poetry 
‘ stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.' His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an account of his various ^ works. Royal 8vo. pp. 
291. Rs. 6-0. 

Book IV — With a learned foreword by Mahamahopadhyayu 
Ganganath Jha, M.4., D.Ltff., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints. — The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Ramananda, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govinda Singh and Mira Bai, Royal 8vo. pp. 390. Rs!^ 6-0. 

Book V — Apts Poetloa — This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
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which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to wtiiok 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the ^ayikabhed. Royal 8vo. pp. 275. Rs. S. 

Book VI, Part I — Other Poets (with a brief history of the 

Hindi Language) — In this book extracts are given from the writ- 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Rahim, 
Raskhen, Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Royal 8vo. pp. 324. Rs. 3. 

Book VI, Part II — Other Poets- B egins with a History of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasa, the Punjabi, the Maithili, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with 
the great Harish Chandra of Benares. Royal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Probable price Rs. 6. 

** It is needless to say that selections made by this Master of Hindi are 
admirably done. We shall eagerly await the succeeding volumes ^ for whech 
as for these we are confident of an enthusiastic reception.** — The Hindustan 
Review, for July, 1923. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Boyal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 5-0. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

(!^rescribed by the University for different examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi 

Mahammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad- Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

• • 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crovt^n 8vo. 

pp. 108. Re. l-(3. 

*Do., II poetry). Crovpn 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* Text Book. 

e 
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* I, A. Arabia Selections, compiled by Moulvi Mahammad 

' Irfan, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp., 98. Es. 2-0. 

* I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Mahammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 145. Es. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Es. 2-0. 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 144. 

Es. 2-8. ' 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Eoyal 6vo. 

pp. 88. Es. 1-8. 

* Do. do. n. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 80. Es. 1-8. 

B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 75. Es. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Es. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Eoyal 8vo. 

pp. 157. Es. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 245. Es. 2. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Es. 2-8. 


S. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Eoyal 
8vo. pp. 137. Es. 6-12. 

Or Tree of Wisdom — a metrical translation in Tibetan of a 
Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajna danda written by 
Nagarjuna. The present publication is an English version of 
the Tibetan work, the text and the translation being printed on 
opposite pages. 


• Text 8o<*. 
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6. BNGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

• Selections from the Bible, Part I, Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 
Bs. 2-8. 



Do. 

do* 

Part II. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. I^. 

1-0. 


Do. 

do. 

Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Rs. 

2-8. 

# 

Do. 

do. 

Part IV. Crown 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 

2-8. 


* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Eev. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Bs. 1-4. 

* Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Be. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 136. Bs. 2-8. 

Do. do. for University students. Be. 1-0. 

This book points out the fundamental ideas regarding 
poetry, contained in the works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains and applies them 
to some extent, with a view to helping students to think out the 
subject for themselves. 

On Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A.- Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Rs. 7-8. , 

This book embodies a series of lectures on the writings of 
these three poets, and a comparative review of their work?, 

* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrim- 

geour, , M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. 

* Modern Thought. Crown 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-12. 

A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of English 
writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, and others. 

Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1-8. 


• Text Book^ 
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* Select Readings from English History, 1. Crown 8vo. 
• pp. 76. As. 9. 

* Do. do. n. Crown 8vo. pp. 111. As. 10. 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 

Es. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Inring. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Es. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Es. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 

Es. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids (Readership Lectures delivered 
at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Sc. Vol. I, Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 442. 
English price 24s. net. 

Contents: — Chap. I — Introduction of Kectangular Matrices 

and Determinoids. 

,, II — Affects of the Elements and Derived Pro- 

ducts of a Matrix or Determ inoid. 

,, HI — Sequences and the Affects of Derived 

Sequences. 

,, IV — Affects of Derived Matrices and Derived 

Determinoids. 

,, V — Expansion of a Determinoid. 

,, VI — ]^roperties of a Product formed by a 

Chain of Matrix Factors, 

,, VII — Determinoid of a Product formed by a 

Chain of Matrix Factors. 

,, VIII — Matrices of Minor Determinpids. 

,, IX— Eank of a Matrix and Connections be- 

tween the Bows of a Matrix. 

,, X — Matrix Equation of the First Degree. • 

,, XI — Solution of Any System of Linear 

Algebraic 'Equations. 

♦ Text Book. 

f The right of publication of this hook is held by and copies may he had of the 
Cambridge University Press ^ Fetter Lane, London^ E. C. 4. 
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Prof. Cullia will earn the graifitude of mathematical students for affording 
ing them the opportunity of obtaining a right perspective of ‘an important 
branch of pure mathematics, whose developments so far have appeased in 
scattered notes and memoirs not always easy of access. Examples are 
abundant, and, while a large number of them are illustrative, there is a good 
coUection of suggestive exercises indicating the directions in which further 
original work may be done. — The Journal of Education. 

The chief feature of this book is that it deals with rectangular matrices 
and detertninoids as distinguished from square matrices and determinants, 
the de^rminoid of a rectangular matrix being related to it just as a deter- 
minant is related to a square matrix. The author endeavours to set forth a 
a complete theory of these two subjects, and uses the first volume to give the 
most fundamental portions of the theory. Two more volumes are promised, 
the second to give the more advanced portions of the theory, and the third 
its applications. 

This is new ground and the author has done a splendid piece of work and 
with the publishers deserves much credit — Mathematical Teacher (Syracuse, 
(17, S. A.) 

^Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Koyal 8vo. 
pp. 573. English Price 42s. net. 

Contents: — Chap. XII — Compound Matrices. 

,, XIII — Relations between the Elements and 

Minor Determinants of a Matrix. 

,, XIV — Some Properties of Square Matrices. 

,, XV — ^Ranks of Matrix Products and Matrix 

Factors, 

,, XVI — Fjquigradent Transformations of a 

Matrix whose Elements are Constants. 

,. XVII — Some Matrix Equations of the Second 

Degree. 

,, XVIII — The Extravagances of Matrices and of 
Spactelets in Homogeneous Space. 

,, XIX — The Paratomy and Orthotomy of Two 

Matrices and of Two Spacelets of 
Homogeneous Space. 

The outstanding feature of the work, which the author properly em- 
phaaiseB, is the detailed discussion of rectangular, as distinguished from 
square, matrices. For this reason alone the w^ork ought to give a great 
stimulus to the subject, and wc hope that the publication of the whole treatise 
will not be long delayed. Until it is finished, it will be dsfBcult if not im- 
possible, to give a proper aj)preciation of it, especially as the author introduces 
so many new symbols an(} technical terms. One thing, however, is certain : 
we now have the outlines of a calculus of matrices in which the ojierations of 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication are definite. — Nature. 

# 

* The right of publication of this book is held by and copies may he had of the 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
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Tile present volume worthily maintains the traditions <4 the Cambridgcl 
University Press, and is a most valuable additfion to the rapidly growing 
series of volumes for which the Readersliip at the University of Calcutta is 
responsible^ — Science Progress, 

Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Eoyal 8vo. 

pp. XX + 082. English price 3s. net. 

«■ 

Contenie^: — Chap. XX — The Irresoluble and Irnpducible 

Factors of Eational Integral Func- 
tions. 

, , XXI — ^Resultants and Eliminants of Rational 

Integral Functions and Equations. 

,, XXII — Symmetric Functions of the Elements 

of Similar Sequences. 

,, XXIll — The Potent Divisors of a Rational 

Functional Matrix. 

,, XXTV — Equipotent Transformations of Ra- 

tional Integral Functional Matrices. 

,, XXV — Rational Integral Functions of a 
Square Matrix. 

, , XXVI — Equipment Transformations of a 

Square Matrix whose Elements are 
Constants. 

, , XXVII — Commutants. 

,, XXVIII — Commutants of Commutants. 

,, XXIX — Invariant Transformands. 

Appendices. 

* Chapters on Algebra (being tlic First Throe Chapters of 

Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Pb.D., D.Sc. Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 191. 
Es. 11-4. 

This volume deals with rational integral functions of several 
scalar variables as also with functional matrices. 

* Functions of Two Variables, by A. E. Forsyth, F.K.S. 

Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 300. Es. 11-4. 

'J'he author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of principles 
and generalities that belong to the initial stages of the theory of 
functions of two complex variables. The consideration of re- 
lations between independent variables aqd dependent variables 
has been made more complete with illustrations in this publica- 
tion, 

c 

* Thp right of publication of this book is held by and copies may be had of the 
Cambridge University Press^ Fetter Lane^ London^ E, C. 4. 
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Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I (Premchand Roy- 
chand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramoban 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Es. 1-14. 

Do. do. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Es. 3-12. 

It^eals with certain interesting problems in n-dimensional 
Geomewy, the method adopted being one of deduction from first 
principles. The second part contains certain interesting results 
in the Geometry of Hyper-spaces, which is now recognised as an 
indispensable part of that science with extensive applications in 
mathematical Physics. In the treatment of subject-matter, the 
easiest possible methods have been adopted, so that the dis- 
cussions can be followed by an ordinary student of Mathematics 
without a knowledge of Higher Mathematics. 


Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Es. 6-8. 

The first edition of the work published some years back was 
designed to meet the Eyllabus prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta for the Master's Degree and intended as an introductory 
course suitable for students of higher Geometry. The present 
Volume, which is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
the earlier one, includes new materials together with recent 
researches which would not only be of use to the students for 
the Master's Course, but also would encourage independent 
thinking in students of higher studies engaged in research work. 

Do. do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp, 225. 

Es. 4-4. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 

Parametric Co-eflBcient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
•Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp.,31. Es. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M:A, Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Es. 3-0. 

An attempt has been successfully made in this book by the 
author place the foundation of vector- analysis on a basis in- 
dependent of any reference to cartesian co-ordinates and to 
est£|-bUsh the maiyi theorepis of that analysis directly from first 
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principles as also to develop the differential and integral calculus 
of vectors from a new point of view. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis , 1896), by Jnansaran Chakravarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 64. Es. 3-12. 

The subject of the book is an enquiry into the nature of so- 
lutions of differential equations, chiefly with reference to their 
geometrical interpretation, and the investigation of the connec- 
tion that exists between the complete primitive and singular 
solution. f 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

The book is an astronomical work by the great scholar 
Brahmagupta. It contains the commentary called Vasana- 
Bhasya by Ameraja. 


YIII. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schiister, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Ks. 3-16, • 

Do. do. (for Kegistered Graduates). Ks. 2-4. 

It traces the changes due to the sequence of discoveries in 
the domain of Physical. Sciences during 1875-1908. " 


Theory of Electro-Magnetism, By G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.K.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Es. 3-6. 

Do. do. (for Kegistered Graduates). ]^s. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developments of 
electro-magnetic theory into a connected and convenient form. 
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'Optical TbcopieSf by D. N. Hallos:; B.A., Sc.D*,- Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Bs. 8-1. 

The book traces #he development of optfaal ^theories from the 
earliest times to the present Its subject-matter being the 

one great general problem of modem Physics, it will be really 
helpful to understand the relation between the different theories, 
so that one- may be clear as to how much is known for certain 
and howijtnuch w niere speculation. 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saba, D.Sc. and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical introduction by 

♦ P. C. Mahalanobis) . Demy 8vo. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 

English rendering of the original papers by A. Einstein and 
H. Minkowski. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. V. Raman, M.A., 
D.Sc., P.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

In this book the author discusses the general theory of the 
molecular scattering of light in all refractive media, including in 
a comprehensive survey, the case of gases, vapours, liquids, 
crystals, and amorphous folids. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., 

D.Sc., Pb.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 

2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut. -Col. K. R. Eirtikar, 
F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0. ' * 

The book contains botanical description, names in vernacu- 
lars, properties and uses of over 1,800 Indian plants. Neatly 
printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) with clear illustrations 
in above 1 ,000 royal 4to-sized lithographic plates. A very rare 
and valuable work of reference to Botanists, medical men, 
manufacturers of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments. 

• ** To real investigators in this field (of indigenous systemflp of medicine) 

the monumental work on Indian Medicinal Plants on^ht to be indispensable 

Apart from the value of the book to the medical profession, it is helpful also 
in tapping the resources of thd country for the manufacture of drugs .'* — New 
India. 

* The right Sf publication of this book is held by the Cambridge University 

Prsss. 

t The sale of ih^ book is restrieted within India, 

7 
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*' .The Imp^ial and $!rqvinoial Agiibnltural and Forest Departments of 
British ^India should mi^e me of jthe information broncht tog^her in this 
monnniBntal Vork' , Alh^Kative Stat^ should have medical plant gardens and 
pharmaceutical UDOvatnries and their Agricultural and Forest Departments 
should be prQVidl^d with copies of this book. Noatr that it has ^been published, 
the educated section of the public should insist that all indigenous physicians of 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able to scientific- 
ally identify the plants they use .*' — Modern Review. 


3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

# 

Chemistry and Toxicology, of Neriurn Odorum with a des- 
cription of a newly separated Principle. {Coate' s Me- 

morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

A treatise on the properties of Nenuvi Odorum, the sweet- 
scented oleander, known by the name of Karabi or Kaner. 


Terminalia Arjuna (Goate's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 

The book gives a description of the plant and explains its 
popular uses, chemical composition, and therapeutic action. 


Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Ks. 3-12. 

A treatise on Diabetes — a disease most widely prevalent in 
Lower Bengal. 


Studies on Hasmolysis .(1st edition), by U. N. Brabmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Es. 4-8. 


Do. (2nd edition). Es. 4-8. 

Among several other new facts brought to light by the 
author by the study of the physical aspects of bsemolysis, two 
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discoveries, viz,, the fallacy pi the h^^ozonic "Value »of blo6d, 
as worked out by Sir A. E. Wright,^ tod a new method 
of testing blood, are* of great ^ value. All these are explicitly 
dealt with in this work. 


Surgical InstSruments of the Hin&us, Parts 1, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo. pp, 172, by Girindranath 
Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 
1909). Es. 9-0. 

Do. do. (For Members of the Senate and Syndicate). 

Es. 6-0. 


•“ The book represents many years of laborious investigations — a 

work of real research and erudition. It is undoubtedly the most important 
work upon this subject which has yet been written in tlie English language. 
It is full of interesting informations and is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Medical science. Dr. Mukerjee is a pioneer in this field of re- 
search. It is of course impossible in a short notice to give an adequate ac- 
count of a scientific work devoted to a special study, but his discovery that 
the surgical instruments in use in Europe were only modifications of those 
used by our surgeons in ancient days is no doubt startling. The book is ex- 
haustive, original and informing and it reflects the utmost credit on the in- 
dustry, learning and research of its author. From many neglected, forgotten 
and unexpected corners, he has aijcuinulatcd a mass of materials and compiled 
a systematic account of the instruments used by the Hindu Surgeons, about 
3,000 years ago. A field of study which is unknown to many is here made 
accessible to all by the labour of an Indian. It has the advantage of being 
written by one, who is not only a noted surgeon of Calcutta but is also a 

profound Sanskrit scholar No brief analysis of Dr. Mukerjee’s work is 

possible. The work is divided into nine chapters, in which he describes each 
instrument by its Sanskrit name with a comparative study of similar instru- 
ments from the surgical catalogues of other nations. Besides, there is a 
learned preface, and a carefully prepared index of Sanskrit and English 
words. The book is of extraordinary inteaest to those who w'ould make an 
impartial study of the surgery of the Hindus. The foot-notes contain the 
Sanskrit originals, the source of Dr. Mukerjee’s descriptions of the instru- 
ments. The subject of ancient Indian medical literature has been litile 
noticed by the European scholars. The contributions from Wilson, Wise, 
Jolly, Cordier and Hoernle are no doubt important but their works cannot 
compare with the present in the amount of original research and complete 
mastery of the subject. Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming gratitude the 
help he ha^ derived from his predecessors in this field of research. One is 
Impressed as he advances through this valuable work that the author has 

spared no pains to make the work useful»*and instructive ” — Bengalee. 

• 

» “ The results of your investigations have been a revelation to 

me In any case, a perusal of your two volumes must convince any 

unprejudiced reader that the development of the healing art in India must 
always occupy an important place in the history of civilisation. We hear a 
great deal of ‘ culture ’ now-a-days, and it does not always wear a benefi- 
cent aspect. But peace has her victories as well as war, and^ it is evident 
that the hun^ne achievements of the Indian disciples of Aesculapius can no 
longer be ignored. It is a pleasant reflection that henceforth the medicine and 
surgery of the East will be allied in harmonious conjunction with the same 
sciences as cultivated in the West, and the happiest results may be expected 
from their sisterly rivalry ** — Charles H, Tawney, 
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Histpry of Indian Medicine, i)y the same author. Boyal 
8vo. pp. 303."* Es. C-0. 

Do. Part n — (in the press). 

'' * 

Bhela Samhita (same as Yol. YI of the Journal of the De- 
partment of Letters). Koyal 8vo. pp. 286. Ks. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on 
Indian medicine. ^ 


4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. Giuffrida-Euggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 
chandra Chakladar, M.A.). Koyal 8vo. pp. 110. Es. 1-8. 

It gives an account of the anthropometric characteristics in 
respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal index of living 
subjects with additional information on the subject obtained by 
the author from different sources. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES. 

These volumes contain essays contributed by the friends and 
admirers of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the occasion of 
the Silver Jubilee of his attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law 
of the University of ^Calcutta, — < 

Ks. A. 

VoU I, Arts & Letters, 1921, Royal 8vo. pp. 621 ... 11 4 

Vol. II, Science, 1^22, Royal 8vo. pp. 484 ... 11 4 

Vol. Ill, Orientalia, Part 1, Royal 8vo. pp. 524 11 4 

Do. 2 Royal 8vo. pp. 767 ... 11 4 

Do. 8* 


In the Press- 
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Individual papers contributed to the Volumes may be bought 
separately at the following rates fixed according to their sieer 


Not exceeding 16 pages 
Above 16 but not e.tceedivg 32 pages 
„ 32 pages „ 64 „ 

« 64 .. .. 128 .. 


Jis. a. p, 
0 12 0 
12 0 
1 14 0 
3 14 0 


Volume I. Es. 11-4. 

Contents — 

1. J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S. — A Narrative 
of Bengal Transactions. 

2. Shishirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. — The Bomantic 
Element in the Modern Philosoph'y of Mathematics. 

3. J. C. Coyaji, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S. — Charac- 
teristics of Ancient Indian Trade. 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A. — Survival of Old Hindu 
Institution in Maharastra. 

6. E. E. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S. — ^Megiddo; 
A Study of Military History. 

6. Sasadhar Hay, M.A., B.L. — Origin of Language. 

7. Eamchandra Bau Basavarsu, M.A., L.T. (Madras), 
F.B.E.S. — Some Features of Banking in India. 

8. Mohinimohan Bhattacharji, M.A., B.L. — Picodeller Mi- 
randola : An Italian Neo-Platonist. 

9. Jitendraprasad Niyogi, M.A. — Custom and Transit 

Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early British Buie. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.) — ^Politics of 
Islam. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, i^I.A. — History of Indian Com- 
merce, 1765-1813. 

12. Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. — The Guild in 
Moddl’n India. Its Constitution and Expansions. 

• 13. Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. — ^Kant's Ethical Theory. 

14. Bejoykumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard) — ^Land Transport 
in Mediaeval India. 

16. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen) — Sankara 
and Prof. James Ward. ^ 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late B. E. — ^Knowledge and 
Power. 

17. Harimohan Bhattacharyya Kavyatirtha, M.A. — The 
Doctr^e of Maya and the Besult of Modem Science. 

18. Sitaram Banerjee, M.A., B.L.-^A Plea for an Indivi- 
dualization of Punishment, 
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19. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)— On the 
Nature of Immediate Experience in the Light of Contemporary 
Epistemological Discussions. 

20. Nirmalchandra Chatterjee, M.A. — The Chait Sing 

Tragedy. 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen) — Coleridge as a 

Thinker. ’ 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., F.R.E.S. — The New Yellow Peril. 

23. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras) — Contemporary English 
Poetry. 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon.) — Education and 

Keconstruction in England. • 

25. II. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen) — The Philosophy 
of Anarchy and the Idea of Time. 

26. lladhakamal Mo^^kerjee, M.A., Ph.D. — The Data of 
Regional Economics. 

27. R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), I.E.S. — ^Imperial 
Federation. 


Volume II, Science. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents : 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Jena), D.Sc. : 

Hemipteric Matrices. 

2. S. N. Bal, M.Sc. (Michigan): 

Cephaleuras Virescens, Kunzi (with plates). 

3. D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.Sc. (Bom.): 

Formation of a White Garnet as the End-product of 
the Series of Changes initiated by Sanssuritisation 
(with Plate). 

4. Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S., and Manikl^l Dcy, M.Sc.: 

Interaction of Thio-urca with Mono., Di- and Tri- 
chloracetic Acids and Monoohloracetic Eser. 

5. Hernchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. : 

On the Occurrence of Francolite in Stony Meteorites. 

6. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. (Lond.), Dr. es Sc. (Paris) : 

Temperature Coefficients of Physiological Processes. 

7. S. R. Bose, M.A., F.L.S. : 

Spore-culture of Panaeolus Cyanescens, B. & BE, 
*(\vith Plate). • 

8. G. de P. Cotter, B.A., F.G.S,: 

On Indian Fossil Plants and the Gondwana 
Continent. 

9. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc., M.D. : ^ 

A Revision of the Family Ophryascolecidae Claus 
(with Plates). 
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;10. N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

A Study in Inhibition of Association. 

11. Priyadaranjan Ray, M.A.. and Pulinbihari Sarkar, 
M.Sc. : 

Compounds of Hexamethylenetetraniline with Com- 
plex Metallocyanides and Metallocyanic Acids. 

12. Jnanendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc. : 

The Coagulation of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols. 

13. N. N. Sen-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

On the Disintegrative Function of Attention. 

14. Rasiklal Datta, D.Sc. : 

Additive and condensation Products of Trinitro-n- 
Cresol. 

15. C. V. Raman, M.A. (Madras), D.Sc. : 

Acoustical Knowledge of the Hindus. 

16 Prafullachandra Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin), and 
Judhishthirchandra Das, M.Sc. ; 

On Tautomeric Changes in Phenylhydrozones of 
Orthoaldehydic and 1-4-aldehydic Acids. 

17. P. J. Bruhl, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.C.S., I.S.O. : 

On Paspalm Digitaria and Anastrophus : A Study 
(with Plates). 

18. Prafullachandra Guha, M.Sc.: 

Behaviour of Phenyldithiocabazinic Acid towards 
Various Thiohalogenated compounds. 

19. E. Vredenbu^, B.Sc., B.T., A.R.C.S., A.R.S.M. : 

Concerning the Granites and Pegmatites of the 
Indian Peninsula. 

20. Sisirkumar Mitra, D.Sc. : 

On Diffraction of Light by Apertures having the 
Form of a Segment of a Circle (with Plate). 

21. Hemchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. : 

Notes on the Panchet Reptile. 

22. Jitendranath Rakshit, M.Sc., F.S.C. : 

Estimation of Morphine, Codeine and Narcotine in 
Indian Opium. 

23. Govardhanlal Datta, M.A. : 

Some Experiments in Ripj^le Motion (with Plate). 

24. * Jnanendrachandra Ghosh, D.Sc.: 

Ionisation of Electrolytes in Solution (with tables). 

25. D. N. Mallik, B.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. (Dublin), I.E.S. : 

Relativity of Time and Space. 

26. Haripada Maiti, *M. A. : 

A Study of Fatigue and Endurance. 

27. ^hyamadas Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D. : ^ 

A General Theorem in the Geometry of a Plcme 

Curve, 
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28. ’ Surendrachandra Dhar, M.So. : 

Direct Beplacepent of Negative Groups by Halogects. 

29. Maurice Frechet: 

Esquisse d’une Theorie des Ensembles Abstraits. . 

80. Kalikumar Kumar, M.Sc. : 

Equilibrium in the Fractional Precipitation of Sil- 
ver Chloride and Silver Brojpide. 

81. Lilananda Gupta, M.Sc. ; 

Some Metallic Arsenates and Phosphates. 

82. Manmathanath Bay, M.A., B.L. : 

On the Mobius Surface and Cone of the Fourth 
Degree (with Plates). 

33. Sudhansukumar Banefjee, D.Sc. : 

On Harmonics associated with an Ellipsoid. 

34. The College of Science, Calcutta and its Activities 

(with Plates). 


Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Es. 11-4. 

Contents : 

1. A. Foucher, D.Litt. : 

The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and Java. 

2. F. E. Pargiter, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. (Retd.): 

Atatayin : an Old Legal Term. 

3. Indradeva Tiwari, M.A. (Benares) : 

The Concept of Purusha in Sankhya Philosophy. 

4. Upendranath Ghoshal, M.A. : 

The Brahmanical Conception of the Science of 
Politics. 

5. Gauranganath Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., F.B.S.A, : 

The Art of Gandhara. 

6. Akshaykumar SarSar, M.A. : 

The Particularity of the Hindu History and the 
Genius of the Hindu People. 

7. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. : 

Early Indian Seamen. 

8. Radhakamnl Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Dravidian ‘Elements in Indian Polity. 

9. Rai Sahib Dineschandra Sen, B.A. : 

Domestic Element in the Popular Creeds of Bengal. 

10. Satischandra Chatterji, M.A. : 

On the Ascertainment df Pramana in the Nyaya. 

. 11. Dineschandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. : 

« Paninian Studies in Bengal. 

12. O. C. Gdngoly, M.A., B.L. : 

On some Iconographio Parallels. 
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18. Badhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. : 

Ancient Hindu Education as evidenced by the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

14. Surendranath Das-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. : 

General Introduction to I'antra Philosophy. 

16. O. Howells, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., B.D. : 

* The Syrian Christian Church in India : its Origin 
and Hi.story. 

16. L. K. Ananthakrishna Tyer, B.A., L.T., F.B.A.T. ; 

Anthropology of the Roman Catholics of the Latin 
Rites in Malabar, Cochin and Travaucore. 

17. Haranchandra Chakladar, M.A. : 

Sidelights on Social Life in Ancifmt India: 

Studies in Vatsy ay ana's Kamusutra. 

18. B. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) : 

Valmiki ns he reveals himself in his Poems, 

19. Kalichbeg F. Mirza: 

A Mysterious Coincidence in the History of th. 
Mahomedan World. 

20. Arun Sen. B.A. (Cantab.) : 

The Pipravva Relics. 

21. Hemchandra Ray, M.A. : 

Was State- Socialism known in Ancient India? 

22. K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. (Bom.), J.P. : 

Influence of Bengali on Gujarati. 

23. Aga M. Kazim Shirazi : 

Nau-ruz. 

24. Nanigopal ^fajumdar, M.A. : 

The Sue Vihar Copper-plate of the Reign of 
Kaniska. 

25. Indubhiishan Bnnerjee, M.A. : 

The Guru in Sikhism. 

26. D. R. BhandarVnr, M.A., f^h.D. : 

Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 


Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Bs. 11-4. 

Contents: 

1. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. : 

The Laksmanasena Era* 

2. B. C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L. : 

The Origin efhd Character of the Purana Literature. 

8. Surendranath Majiimdar, Sastri, M.A. : 

^ The Dative Plural in Pali. , 

4. Mahamahopadhyay Ganganatha Jha', M.A., Ph.D. : . 
Bodhay ana's Prayascitta for Sea- Voyage, 
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‘5. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law : 

A Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX. 

6. Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. : 

Origins of Indian Civilisation. 

7. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) ; 

Some Iranian Forms of Invocation to God. 

8. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya : 

Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upanisads. 

9. Mahamahopadhyay Satischandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; 

Introduction of the Alphabet into Tibet. 

10. Dhireshchandra Acharyva, Vidyaratna, Sastri, M.A., 
B.L. : 

The Doctrine of Bevelation in the Rigveda. 

11. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.B., I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., 

D.Litt., LL.D. : 

The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and 
Paisaci Prakrit (with two plates). 

12. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at-Law : 

Ba 

13. John Van Manen : 

Kacche Phalu : a Tibetan Moralist. 

14. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) : 

The Taziks of the Nirang-i Sraosa Yast (with a 
genealogical table). 

15. Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. (Cal.) : 

Gonarda, le Berceao de Gonardiya. 

16. Sushilkumar De, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) : 

The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Poetics. 

17. Ram Karan, Vidyaratna: 

History of the Rathors (with a genealogical table). 

18. R. L. Turner, M.A. (Cantab.) : ' 

The 6 and o Vowels in Gujarati. 

19. S. K. Belvall^ar, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard): 

The Original Sakuntala. 

20. Nagendranath Ghose, M.A., B.L. : 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata: a Sociologi- 
cal Study. ^ 

21. Prabodhohandra Bagohi, M.A. : 

Decline of Buddhism in India and its Caus^Q. 
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22. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A. : 

Some Notes on Ancient Geography. 

23. K. Amnta Bow, M.A., B.T. (Madras): 

The Dravidian Affinities of the Pisaca Languages 
of North-Western India. 

24. S. K. Hodiwala, B.A. (Bom.): 

Mitra-Moitra. 

25. Shams-ul- Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden) : 

Idol-Worship : Did it exist among the Ancient 
Aryans and among them, among the ancient Hindus 
of the Vedic Times? 

26. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law : 

A note on Sanskrit Compounds. 

27. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. : 

Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit in Buddhist Literature. 

28. Badhagovinda Basak, M.A. : 

Land- Sale Documents of Ancient Bengal. 

29, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. : 

The Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Political 
Philosophy : A Study in Comparative Politics. 

30. Kishorimohan Gupta, M.A. : 

Land-System and Agriculture of the Vedic Age 
(with a plan). 

31. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Cal.), 
M.B.A.S., F.B.Hist.S. : 

Gangaikonda Chola (with two maps). 

32. Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. : 

The Sarvastivada School of Buddhism. 

33. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at-Law. : » 

Contamination in Language. 

34. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. (London.): 

The Passive in Bengali. 

*35. Bao Bahadur B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S., F.B.S.A. : 

The Pre-historic Skull of Bay ana (with one plate 
• and diagrams). 

36. N. B. Divatia, B.A. (Bom.), B.C.S., (Betd.) : 

The Ablative Termination in Gujarati. 

37. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Sahityasastri, Kavyatirtha, 
M.A., B.T.: 

The Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature with 
special Beference to Rasa. 

38. itfemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., M.L.G. (Bengal): 

The Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali 
Semantics. 
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X. PERIODICALS, ANNALS AND SERIALS. 

University Extension Lectures (1915^1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

Containing the following lectures by various Scholars: — 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal — Sir P. C. Ray. 

2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript — J. N. ^Das 

Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

8. ClassicaT and Romantic in English Poetry of the 18th 
Century — H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats's Poetry — Prof. R. S. Knox. 

5. Carlyle — J. R. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

C. Constructive Ideals in Education — E. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (I-II) — R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modem — D. N. Mallik, B.A 

Sc.D. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. (Thirteen volumes 

published.) lY‘r \ ol. Ks. 9-0. 

Each volume contains learned essays on various literary 
■' subjects by reputod scholars. 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned : — 

Volume I. Es. 9-0. 

f 

1. The Kushan Chronology, Part I — By Rameschandra 
Majuindar, M.A., Pb.D. 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India — By 
Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

8. Ancient Romic Chronology — By Herbert Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Law. , 

Volume II. Es. 9-0. 

1. Romic Calendrical Beginnings — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home — By H. Bruce 

Hannah. , , 

8. Communal Organisation of Industry as the Regional Type 
of India — By Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Volume III. Bs. 9-0. 

1. Kant’s Central Concept — By Ramdas Khan» M.A.» Ph,D. 

2. Mediaeval Sculpture in Eastern India — ^By Bamaprasad 
Chanda, B.A. 


Volume IV; Bs. 9-0. 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues {with Seven Plates) — ®y 
Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

2. Vatsyayana the author df Kamasutra: Date and Place of 
Origin — By Haranchandra Chakiadar, M.A. 

8. On a Bihari Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin — 
By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. ^ 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper No. 4. 

4. What is Buddhism? — By R. Kimura. 

6. Aryanisra and the Big-Vedic Age, I — By H. B. Hannah. 

t 6. The Revenue Policy of Shivaji — By Surendrnnath Sen, 
M.A. ' 

7. The Aryans of India — By Bijaychandra Majumdar, B..\. 

8. On the Karma Dharma Festival of North Bihar and its 
'Munda Analogues — By Saratchandra Mitra, ^I.A. 

9. Water Transport in Mediaeval India — By Bejojkumar 
Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard), 

Volume Y. Rs. 9-0. 

1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Rig-Vedan^ 
By Prafullachandra Bose, M-.A. 

2. Arjanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, II, III and IV — By 
H. B. Hannah. 

3. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia 
— By Prof. V, Giuffrida-Ruggeri, translated from Italian by 
Haranchandra Chakiadar, M.A. 

4. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, V — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

5. Primitive Elements of Jainism — By Prabodhchandro 
Bagchj, M.A. 

Volume VI. Rs. 9. 

The Bbela Samhita (Sanskrit Text). 

Volume VII. Rs. 9. 

/ • 

1. Review and Criticism of Dr. James Ward’s Psychology 

Part I — ^By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. 
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2. Part II; Dr. James Ward’s ‘‘Psychological Principles**^ 

’—By E. K. Bay, D.Sc. “ ^ , 

3. The Conception of Freedom — By P. D. Shastri, Sf.A., 

Ph.D. . y. 

4. The Moral Standards in^Hindu Ethics — By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

5. The Claim of the Individu^il to be Beal — By Q. H. 

9 ^. Langley, M.A. " ' 

6. Plato and the Sophists — By W. Douglas, M.A. 

7. Teachings of Upahisads — By Mahendranath Sarkar, 
M.A,, Ph.D. 

8. IVo Ancient Schools of Vedanta — By Abhayakunfar 
Guha, M.A., Ph.!Q^ 

9. TJie Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics — By Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

Volume YIII. Rs. 9. 

1. B. C. 2782 in Ancient Bomio Chronology, and the 
Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Bisings — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, VI — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

3. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, VII — By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special re- 
ference to its Folk Elements — By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

5. The Problem of Sothic-Bising Dates as reported by the 
Priests — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. The Mahasanghika School of Buddhism — By Nalinaksha 
Datta, M.A. 

7. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Northern Bengal — By Sarat- 

chandra Mitra, M.A. ^ 

8. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal — By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

9. The Antiquity of the Big-Vedic Age — By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. Baces of India — By Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

11. The Problem of. the Sothic-Bising Dates as ret)orted by 
the Egyptian Priests — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

12. Manava Sulba Sutram — By Narendrakumar Majumdsr, 
M.A. 

Yolttme IX. Bs. 9. 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. v 

2. The Text of Kavyaloka Locana, IV — By Susilkumar De, 
M.A., D.Lit. 
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3. Problem of the Eeported Sothic-Eising Dates as recorded 
by the Egyptian Priests, III. The Solution — By H. Bruce 
l^annah. 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art — By Stella Kramrisch, 
Ph.D. 

(t) Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

(it) Nature and Creativeness. 

(Hi) Myth and Eprm. 

(it;) Space. 

(t;) Ehythm. . 

(vi) Evolution : the Historical Movement. 

5. Indo-Aryan Origins and Developments, Racial and Cul- 
tural — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. Archaeological Methods — By Aroon Sen. 

7. Political History of India from the Accession of Parikshit 
to the Coronation of Bimbisara — By Hemchandra Eaychaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Volume X. Es. 9. 

. 1. The Gurjara-Pratiharas — By llameschandra Majumdar, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

2. The Contact of Indian Art with the Art of other Civili- 
sations — By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

3. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancient Bengal — By 
Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A, 

4. The Religion of Asoka Buddha — By Manindra Mohan 
Bose, M.A. 

5. On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal — ^y 
Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

6. On a Musulmam Legend about the Sylvan Saint Bana- 
Bibi and the Tiger-deity Dakshina Raya — By Saratchandra Mitra, 
M.A. 

7. The Art of Writing in Ancient India — By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monasticism in' 
•its Growth and Development — By Sukumar Dutt, M.A., B.L. 


Volume XI. Es. 9. 

^ 1. Problems in Ancient " Egyptian Chrontilogy — By H. 

B. Hannah. 

2. The Telugu Aftademy Plates of Vishnukundin — ^Madhava 
Sarma III A.D. 594 — By K. B. Lakshman Rao, M.A. ^ ' 

3. ^ The Legend of Buddhaghosa — By M. Lpuis Finot. 

4. Sun Worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of Bastem 
li^dia — By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 
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6. On a Legend from South Behar — By Saratcbandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

6. On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls — By Sarat- 
ohandra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kahun Sothic-Bising, I and IT — By H. B. Hannah. 

8. Mythology and Geological Time — By H. ,B. Hannah. 

9. Place of Ethics and Beligion in the Sankara System — By 
KokiJesw^ar Shastri, M.A. 

10. Notes on Vajra — By N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 

11. The Era of Menophres and the Sothic Calendar, I-IA' 
— By H. B. Hannah. 

12. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence — By 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A. 

13. The Vishnudharmottaram — By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana q^nd Hina* 
yana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism — By B. Eimura. 

Yolume XII. Es. 9. 

1. The Dramas of Bhasa — By Jyotischandra Ghatak, M.A. 

2. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus — By Prabhat- 
chandra Chakravarti, M.A. 

3. A Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana and Hinayana 
and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism — By B. Kimura. 

Volume XIII. Ks. 9. 

1. Evolution of Law — by Nareschandra Sengputa, M.A., 
D.L. 

2. Analysis of Meaning in Indian Semantics — by S. Varma. 

3. Analysis of Volition in Hindu Philosophy — by Susil- 
kumar Maitra, M.A. 

4. Economic Policy and Functions of the Kautiliyan 
State — by Hemchandra Bay, M.A. 

5. Bir Singh Deo— by Lala Sita Bam, B.A. 

6. 'by Nalinimohan Sanyal M.A. 
(with 12 plates). 

7. — by Nirmalkumar Basu. 

Journal of the Department of Science. (Seven volumes 
published). Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

4» \ 

Each volume contains learned essays on various scientific 
subjects by reputed scholars. 
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Yol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 325. Rs. 9. 

1. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 
Beaction with the Alkyl Iodides; Chain Compounds of Sulphur by 
Sir P. C. Ray and Mr. P. C. Guha and five other articles on^ 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Ray. 

2. Fourteen articles on Mathematics by Sudhansukuniar 
Banerjee, D.Sc., Bibhutibhushan Datta, M.Sc., C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D*., etc. 

3. Five articles on Physics by Prof. C. V. Raman, M.A., 
and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.Sc. 

4. Two articles on Botany one on “ Commentationes Myco- 
logicse ** by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and another on Meliola grow- 
ing on Phor.nix Sylvestris and Citrus Medica (var. acida), bv 

S. N. Bal, M.Sc. 

Yol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 313. Rs. 9. 

1. Seventeen articles on Mathematics by Prof. Sudhansu- 
kumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Nikhilranjan Sen, M.A., Shyamadas 
Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., Sasindrachandra Dhar, M.Sf , IVabodlv 
chandra Sengupta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

2. Eight articles on Physics by Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc. 

3. Eight articles on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and 
H. P. Chowdhury, M.Sc., and two by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc, 

Yol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 298. Rs. 9. 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. Banerjee, 
D.Sc., Abanibhushnn Datta, M.A., Satvendranath Basil, M.Sc., 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Bose, M A , Prof. (< B. Cullis, IVf A., Ph.D., 
etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics — two by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., and one by S. P). Mali, M.Sc. 

3. Throe «articles on Botany by S. N. Bal, M Sc., and K. B. 
Banerjee. 

» 

Yol. lY. Royal 8vo. pp. 488. Rs. 9. 

1. Thirty-nine articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. .K. 
Banerjee, D.Sc., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Panchanan 
D*as, M.Sc., G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., Jj-otirmay Ghosh, M.Sc., 
Prof. G V. H. Rao, Sasindracliandra Dhar, M.Sc., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry: — 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. C. V 

Raman, M.A., D.Sc. • * ^ 

(2) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 
William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., LL.D., 
D.Sc. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat b/ Prof. 
Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Tnst.P., and Paul Gunther. 
Ph.D, 
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.3. ^ Zoology — ^The Role of Olfactory Sensation in Selection of 
Food by Ants by R. Mitra, B.A. 

4. Geology — On the Cancrinite from Kishengaih, Rajputana, 
by Saratlal Biswas, M.Sc. 

5. Botany — (1) The Algae of Bengal Filter-beds by Prof. P. 
Bruhl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Species of Meliola growing on 

Different host-plants by S. N. Bal, an^ A. C. Datta. 

Yol. Y. Royal 8vo. pp. 392. Rs. 9. 

. 1. Seven articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., 
C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. Three articles on Physics by Bidhubhushan Ray, M.Sc. 

3. Twenty -one articles on Mathematics by Gurudas Bhar, 
M.Sc., Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., and Satischandra Chakrabarti, 
M.Sc., and others. 

4. Four articles on Botany by P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. 
Biswas, M.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc. 

5. Geology — Indian Pre-History by Hemchandra Das- 
Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

Yol. YI. Royal 8vo. pp. 463. Rs. 9. 

1. Thirteen articles on Mathematics by Panchanan Das, 
M.Sc., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cullis, Manujnath 
Ghatak, etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics by S. K. Dutta, M.Sc., Prof. 
C. V. Raman, and K. R. Ramanathan, M.A. 

3. Astronomy — The Hindu Naishatras by Dbirendranatb 
Mukherjee, B.Sc. 

4. Zoology — (1) Prepotency of Stimuli, a Study in the 
Behaviour of House-Flies by K. Mitra, B.A. (Wis.). 

(2) Reversal* of Thigmotropism in Hydra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mukherjee. 

6. Botany — Commentationes Phytomorphologicee et Phyto- 
physiologicsB, ill; Eichhomia Studies (with Plates), by Prof. P. 
Briihl, D.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc. 

6. Chemistry — The Precipitation of Suspensoids by Electro- 
lytes by Prof. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, D.Sc. (Lond.). 

7. Agriculture. — Agricultural Research and Practice in 
feurope (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. Ganguli, B.Sc. « 


Yol. YII. irfbyal 8vo. pp. 456. Rs. 9. 

1. (Sixteen articles on mathematics by Prof. sGanes Prosad, 
Mr. N. K. Bffsu, Mr. S. C. Chakravarti, M.Sc., Mr. Gurudas 
Bbar, M Sc., Mr. R. T. Bell, Mr. S. C. Mitra, etc, 
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2. Nine articles on Physics by Mr. Durgadas Banerjee, 
M.Sc., Dr. Bidhubhushan Kay, D.Sc., Mr. S. 0. Koy, M.Sc.. Mr. 
Hemchandra Das-Gupta, M.A., P.G.S., etc. 

3. Ten articles on Chemistry by Sir P. 0. Roy, Prof. J. N. 
Mukerjee, D.So., Prof. H. K. Sen, D.Sc., Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., etc! 

4. Ta^o articles on Zoology by Mr. G. C. Chatterjee, M.B. 
and Mr. Durgadas Mukherjee, M.Sc. 

6. One article on Botany by Mr. K. P. Biswas, M.A. 

N,B. — The individual papers contributed to the Journal of 
Arts, the Journal of Science, and to the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

i ■* 

Silver Jubilee Volumes can be bought separately at the following 
rates fixed according to their size : 

R, a. p. 

Not exceeding 16 pages ... . ... 0 12 0 

Above 16 but not exceeding 32 pp. ... 12 0 

„ 82 pp. „ „ 64 „ ... 1 14 0 

„ 64 „ „ „ 128 „ ... 3 14 0 

Calcutta Review (Estd. 3844; Third Series 1921). 

An Illustrated Monthly, published by the Calcutta University. 
The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India. (Annual Subscrip- 
tion Ks. 8-8 only; Half-yearly Ks. 4-8 only.) Single copy Rupee 
One only. For Libraries and educational Institutions 12aa. only 
Year begins from October. 

Regular features : 

({) Articles of general interest dealing with literary, his- 
torical, economical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

{it) Orientalia. 

(m) Popular Literature. 

(it?) Pictorial Section. 

(t?) Book reviews. 

Advertisement in the Calcutta Review is a sound investment. 

ConYdcation Addresses (complete set). Bs. 10-0. 

Part . I, 1858-1879. Deiny 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part II, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

.Part III, 1899-1906. Demy §vo. pp. 222. • 

Part IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

Part V, 1915-1923.’ Demy 8vo. pp. 545. Per copy 
Bs. 5. 

The Volumes contain addresses delivered, by the Chancellors 
and the Vice-Chancellors of the .University at the annual 
Convocations. 
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University Calendar for the y^ar 1926. Ks. 7-8. Contain- 
ing (I) list of members constituting the. Senate, Syndi- 
cate, Facvltics, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Examiners, etc., (2) Full information regarding Endow- 
ments for Professorships, Lecturerships, u Readerships, 
Fellowships , Research studentships. Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of affiliated institutions, 
and lists of recognised schools, (4) Lists of text-hooks for 
the years 1927 and 1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6') List of publications of the Calcutta University, dtc., 
etc.. Demy 8vo. pp. 901. 

University Calendar for the years 1924 and 1925. Demy 
8vo. pp. 99(). Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1922 and 1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Bs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, 

Yol. I (containing the list of Graduates and Under- 
graduates — M.A.’s 1865-1917 ; B. A. Hons, in order 
of merit, 1885-1917 ; B.A.’s in alphabetical order, 
1858-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108. Bs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for •the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, 

Yol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, 1918 and 1919 ; Undergraduates, 1917 
and 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. Bs. 7-8. 

University Calendar, Part II — Supplement for, 1920 and 
1921 (containing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). IJemy 
8vo. pp. 975. Bs. 7-8. 

« 

Do.. Supplement for 1922 and 1923 (containing the list .of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi- 
neering in 1922 and 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1017. 
Bs. 7-8. 
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University Regulations, with amendments up to 13th 
August, 1924, published 1924 (containing the Acts and 
the Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the Senate. 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election of 
Fellow^, (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) Ad- 
mission of students to Schools and Colleges, (5) Ad- 
mission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 
(6) Syllabuses of studies for all Examinations, etc., etc.). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 448. Rs. 3-0. 

University Examination Papers for the examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching and Medicine for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, bound in four 
volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. 

Do. for the year 1921 — in the press. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Rs. 4-8. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Rs. 3-0. 

Catalogue of Books in the University Library : 

I. English Literature. Rs. 1-8. 

II. History (including Biography, Geography and 
Travels). Royal 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-8. 

III. Social Science, Part 1. As. 4. 
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Agents for sale of University Publications— 

For sale outside India — 

Messes. Longmans, Geeen & Co. Ltd. 

London House — 39. Paternostee Bow, London, E.C. 4. 

American House — 65, Fifth Avenue, New Yqek. 


For sale in India — 

Calcutta — (1) Messrs. R. Cambray & Co. 

(2) ,, Chakravarti, Chatterjee & Co. 

(3) ,, Kamala Book Depot Ltd. 

(4) ,, Book Company Ltd. 

(6) „ 8. K. Lahiri & Co. 

(6) ,, Thacker, Spink & Co. 

(7) ,, W. Newman & Co. 

Bombay — Messrs. D. B. Tarapoebwala, Sons & Co. 
Poona — The Oriental Book- supplying Agency. 

Madras — (1) Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 15, Broadway, 

Madras. 

(2) Messrs. B. Cambray & Co., 

336, TJhambu Chetty Street, Georgetown. 

Delhi — The Oxford Book and Stationery Company, 

Kashmere Gate. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN MARCH, 1926. 

1. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 

by Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 
(London). ♦ 

2. Pre-historio India revised edition, by Panchanan Mitra, 

M.A. 

3. Arab Kingdom and its Fall, translated by Mrs. J. H. 

Weir. 

4. Adwaitabad (revised edition in Bengali), by Pandit Koki- 

leswar Sastri, M.A. 

5. Kavikankan Chandi, Part II, edited by Dr. D. C. Sen, 

Mr. Charuchandra Banerjee and Mr. Hrishikes Basu. 

6. History of Indian Medicine, Part II, by Girindranatb 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. 

7. Early Heroes cf Islam, by S. A. Salik, B.A. 

8. Vedanta Parivasha, by Vedantavisarad N. S. Ananta- 

krishna Sastri. 

9. Banimandir (in Bengali), by Sasankamohan Sen, B.L. 

10. Katyayanamata Sangraha, by Narayanchandra Banerjee, 

M.A. 

11. Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, by Dr. S. C. 

Panandikar, M.A., D.G., Ph.D. 

12. History of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Winternitz, 

translated into Englisji by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

13. Manu Smriti, Vol, IV, Part II, by Mahamahopadhyaya 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

14. Desinamamala, edited by Muralidhar Banerjee, M.A. 

16. Spirit of French Civil Law (Tagore Law Lectures 1923- 

• 1924), by Prof. Henry Solus. 

16. Siddhanta-Sekhar, by Narendrakumar Majumdar, M.A. 

17. Elements of the Science pi Language, by -Prof. I. J. S. 

Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. , " ^ 

18. Assamiya Sahityer Chaneki, edited by H. C. Goswami, 

B.A.. Vol. I, Part I. ^ • ’ 

19f Adwaita Philosophy (Second edition), Pandit Kokile^- 
WWr Sastri, M.Ar 
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20. ^JewuesB of Jjife (Stejphancs ^Nirmol^ndu Lecture),, liy 
Prof. M. A. Caoney. 

21. descriptive Catalogue of old Bengali Manuscripts in the 
University Library, edited by . Basantakumar 
Chatterji, M.A. 

22. Gowhar-i-nxurad, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim 
Shirazi. 

28. Indian Nationality, by Sukumar Dutt, M.A. 

24. Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. II, Part I, by Ral Bahadur 

Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

25. Do., Vol. II, Part II, Original Bengali Version, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
Chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

26. Visuddhimaggo, by Probodhchandra Das, M.A. 

27. Theory of Plano Ciirves, Part IT, by Surendramohnn 

fOanguli, D.Se . 

33. Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Vol. Ill, Part III (Orientalia). 

29. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. VIII. 

30. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XIV. 

31. University Questions for 1921. 
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